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rREFACE. 



That a Memoir of Sir Henry Havelock is generally 
desired the public have put beyond all doubt. The 
desire will be gratified. 

From the pen of John Marshman, Esq., a, Memoir 
may be looked for, ns sooti as there has been aa 
opportunity of obtaining the necessary documents and 
submitting them to the delibei-ate investigation which 
their importance requires. Some time — probably a 
twelvemonth — must elapse on aecount of the length 
of the period which the volume will embrace, and of 
the carefulness with which the ample materials must 
be examined and employed. For the preparation of 
the Memoir it is well known that Mr. Marshman is 
pre-eminently qualified. His long residence in India, 
his large knowledge of Oriental affairs, and his intimate 
friendship and fellowship with Sir Henry Havelock, 
point him out by common consent as his biographer. 

In the meanwhile, and in deference to a very 
generally expressed desire, the following biographical 
sketch, having special reference to the religious 
character of the deceased General, has been prepared 
chiefly from documents which have been placed at the 
disposal of the Editor by Sir Henry Havelock's family 
and friends. 
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To Lady Havelock Ida moat grateful acknowledg- 
ments ore due for tlie kindness with wliicii she has com- 
iiiQuicated bo many of the General's letters, from which 
his countrymen and the world will learn autheo- 
ticaUy how good ns well as how great a man he was 
whose loss they so unfeignedly deplore. To Miss 
Hiivelock, and to other relatives of the General, who 
have rendered valuable aid to the Editor, thanks must 
be given for their efl'i'ctive co-operation. 

Mr, Marshman has assisted most generously, hotii 
liy supplying valuable information, and hy offering 
such counsel to the Editor aa his acquaintance with the 
facts enabled him to supply. 

By Sir WiUiam Norris permission was accorded iu 
the kindest manner to use the MS. which was drawn 
up at his request by Sir Henry Havelock himself, and 
which has been inserted in full under the title of 
" Fragmentary Memoranda." 

In the preparation of the narrative of Havelock's 
moat memorable " hundred days," advantage has been 
taken of every available source of information, and 
though different representations may be expected of 
the same events, according to the point of view from 
which they were observed by the narrators, it is be- 
lieved that in the following pages the reader will find 
an accurate account of the last campaign of the man 
who was 80 well designated by Lord Hardinge, 
" Every inch a soldier, and every inch a Christian." 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTION. 



oth among officers and private soldici-a has 
i number of intelligent and 



; been i 



arkable 



mest disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. Many 
a went to India Christian men : many of them 
have been from time to time converted there through 
the ministry of the chaplains and missionaries to 
whom they have been introduced. 
I No unusual thing is it to find amongst the fore- 
I most of our speakera at public Meetings, amongst 
' our various Committees for benevolent objects, and 
amongst the hard-working practical philanthropists 
throughout the comitry, retired Indian officers, 
whose aim it is to serve their own generation accord- 
ing to the will of God. 

Now and then, too, may be fouod amongst our 
I aged and superannuated poor, some old soldier who, 
I whilst loquacious about his exploits in siege and 
I battle, is mindful of sermons which he heard from 
^Tboraason, and of prayer-meetings which were con- 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

ducted by Chamberlain^ and of things which wtre 
talked about concerning Bachanan, and Brown, 
and Carey^ and Marshman^ and Ward^ and Henry 
Martyn. He will tell how a Christian church 
was formed in his regiment, and how comrade after 
comrade was induced to believe in Christ, and how 
brethren from other regiments occasionally joined 
their worship, and how on more than one occasion 
God called a man so evidently to the preaching of 
the Gospel, that his dischaige was obtained, that he 
might give himself continually to prayer and the 
ministry of the Word. And that which the conduct 
of our retired East Indian officers, and the conver- 
sations of our superannuated East Indian soldiers 
indicate, our earlier missionary annals directly con- 
firm. When depressed by the apparent failure of 
their eflforts to instruct the heathen, the missionaries 
were frequently encouraged by their success amongst 
their own countrymen in the army ; and they were 
also often cheered by the arrival in their neigh- 
bourhood of some fellow-helpers in the truth, 
either amongst the officers or the men. 

And this peculiarity, with some vicissitudes, has 
continued to the present time, when such men as 
the Lawrences, Nicholson, Edwardes, Montgomery, 
Havelock, and many others, have proved them- 
selves, so indubitably, good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
Trustworthy evidence warrants the assertion that 
a goodly number of the younger men in India 
fi>Oowing steadily in the footsteps of these 



HOFB FOB INDIA. 

iHuBtrious ones; ao steadily, indeed, that no iuti- 
mationa of displeasure from the aathoritiea at 
irill prevent tteir hearty personal co-operation for 
the promnlgation of the Gospel. 

The Christian people of England may rest assured 
that their protest against any further compromise of 
Evangelical truth in India will be effectively sus- 
tained, and that their demand for most imqualified 
permission to preach and teach Christ there will be 
followed up in India itself by none more resolntely 
than by the men to whom, to a large extent, the 
management of our military affairs will successively 
be consigned. They will not consent to withdraw 
their names from the subscription lists of Bible 
and Missionary associations. They will not be 
parties to the pantheistic practice of serving God 
one day and Belial the next. They will not sanc- 
tion the opinion that as Christianity is good for one 
man, so Idolatry is good for anothei- man. Their 
ground h taken, and will certainly be maintained, 
that whilst the natives must not be forced to 
profess Christianity, there shall be no obstacle 
thrown in their way by the Government, if they 
desire to profess Christ. At least, they will Jcnd 

I neither countenance nor help to the continuance 
: the Indian traditionary policy, at the fuller 

L disclosure of which recently the British public has J 

I'heen so much sui-prised. | 

This is cause for sincere congratulation, seeing -^ 

p what will be the probable difQculties attendant on 
B 2 
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tlie changes which must now be made. Should 
they be all we can desire, then good men will be 
needed to carry them into effect, or they will prac- 
tically be defeated. Should they be found unauit- 
able or inadequate, then good men will be needed 
for the prevention of mischief and tbe coiTeetion of 
mistakes. Our Indian army promises to provide 
8uch men. And for them may be claimed the 
grateful respect of all their brethren in the faith. 
No child's play is the work which will devolve upon 
them. No walking in silver slippei-s, as Bunyan 
puts it, will be the niaiutcimnce of their allegiance to 
Christ. No easy task their obligation to decide, at 
an emergency, how beat to act. An instance of recent 
occurrence may serve to show this. An officer who 
had been appointed by Sir John Ijawi'ence as the 
Resident in Cashmere, found himself called upon on 
a sudden to pronounce ou a case of threatened 
suttee. The population was in a state of great ex- 
citement against the English, and the solitary re- 
presentative of his Government was in a position of 
some jeopai-dy, which seemed to him increasing day 
after day. At this crisis the Rajah died. ITiia 
augmented the difficidty immensely, and nothing 
seemed impending but death to the officer and his 
wife and children. To complete their anxiety, they 
learned that several of tbe wives of the deceased 
determined that they would bum on his funeral 
pile. But the permission of this solitary English- 
man was essential to tbe suttee. It was formally 
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AN EUERGENCY. 

applied for. Vfhat shoulil he do? He had no 
soldiery to fall back upon. He had no retreat from 
the violence of the people, already much exasperated. 
He tnew the priests were urging on the mai 
to demand the requisite permission, while the 
women were actually arrayed in bridal dresses fop 
what they believed would be a celestial marriage. 
Lying on his bed, for he waa a great suiFerer at 
the time, he determined in God's strength that he 
would refuse the permission.. At any risk to him- 
self or his family he would not lend himself to an 
act of which he intensely disapproved. "Wonder- 
fully was he directed and helped. Calling the official 
to him who was awaiting bis decision, he reminded 
him of a passage in the sacred books of the Seiks 
which spake of something that was better for the 
widow than the actual suttee. — He pleaded that 
wisely and well. Then be told him of the well- 
known discouragement which had been given by the 
deceased Prince for many years to the practice of 
suttee. — He made the best he could of that. Then 
he assured him that the English nation, whose friend- 
ship it was his interest to cultivate, would he grieved 
and offended should the suttee take place.^ — He urged 
that to the utmost of his power, concluding his remon- 
strance by an earnest entreaty that the intention should 
be given up. Of course, the permission sought for 
was expressly refused, and then he abided the result. 
To his inexpressible satisfaction it waa resolved to 
^Xelmquish the cruel ceremony for which the prepara* 
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tioBS had dl been made, and without any outbreak 
or mischief it actually was abandoned. That officer 
and his family are now alive and well. 

For such Christian firmness, in connexion with 
such Christian prudence, it becometh ua to be 
sincerely thankful ; and, knowing that men of this 
character arc to be found all through our Indian 
army, there ia reason why we should be devoutly 
glad. They deserve our esteem ; they have a claim 
upon our prayers. The claim, too, cornea with equal 
force upon all their Christian countiymenj whether 
they beheve or disbelieve in the justifiableness of 
war. Without any unfaithfulness to their general 
principle, those who hold that war and Christianity 
are irreconcileable may regard such men as La^Tcoce 
and Colonel Gai-dner with sincere respect. \^Tiilat 
abiding by their own convictions they may re- 
member that those God-fearing men in our 
army are acting conscientiously; and thus, though 
their profession may be deplored and deprecated, 
their characters may be admired. The occasion 
is an auspicious one for evincing our admiration 
c£ them. They will appreciate it warmly amidst 
their manifold temptations, and greatly will they be 
encouraged by the assurances of our sympathy and 
prayer to God on their behalf. Under God, more 
than we can imagine depends upon them, and will 
depend on them, in the transition which India is pre- 
paring to undergo. Their indirect influence will be in- 
calculable. Tlie influence they will exert immediately 
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will be quite as great. In friendly and Christian 
intercourse with the enlightened civil servants of the 
State they will be successful hindrances to the per- 
petration of evil^ and valuable helps to the accom- 
plishment of good. Of all patronage of idol- 
atry they will be ashamed^ and against all 
official attendance on its services they will protest. 
The European community in India wiU gradually 
get to be as much ashamed of it as themselves^ 
whilst the native communities will be made to feel 
that the Christian religion is a reality^ and not a 
aham ; a religion too^ which^ for its practical benignity 
and power, deserves to be examined by them, and 
personaUy received. By moral influence, rather 
than by the use of the sword, our devout soldiers 
will facilitate the ultimate results which we are 
anticipating from the terrible revolt, even the coming 
of that kingdom which is righteousness, and joy, 
and peace in the Holy Ghost. That the mutineers 
thought evil against us there can be no doubt. 
God, however, wiU overrule it, undoubtedly for good ; 
and Havelock's wishes and prayers will be answered, 
that India might be freed from abominable idolatries, 
and her sons and daughters become emancipated 
with the glorious liberty of the children of God. 



CHAPTER II. 

HAVELOCK'S TRAINING AND DESTINATION. ■ 



Whetheh the attempt to trace out an illustrious 
Baiitsli lineage for Havelock has been successful may 
be left undecided. He says nothing on the subject in 
his papers, contenting himself with a simple state- 
ment of the birthplace of his parents, and of theii" 
English descent. Enough for him that he came of 
a virtuous stockj and that he was trained up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

The following is his own account : — 

"Born at Bishop AVearmouth, near Sunderland, 
in the county of Durham, 5th April, 1795, which 
happened to be Lady-day, old style, and Easter Sun- 
day, new style. 

" Earhest recollections arc to be dated 1798, when 
parents and family wei'e residing at Eoi-d, near 
Sunderland." 

"My father, who had been engaged in commei-ce 
and ship-building at Sunderland, migrated to the 
south of England in September, 1799. 



"He purchased Ingress, near Dartford, in the 
county of Kent, October, 1799. 

"My father, William Havelock, descended from a 
family which formerly resided at Grimsby in Lin- 
colnshire, and was himself horn at Guisborough, in 
Yorkshire. After his first impi-ovemcnt of fortune 
at Sunderland he 'married Jane, daughter of John 
Carter, a conveyancer of Stockton-on-Tees, whose 
wife was the sister of William Ettrick, Esq., of High 
Barnes, near Sunderland, a man of ancient family, 
and landed property in the county of Durham, which 
had belonged to it for inany generations, 

"At the time of our settlement in Kent my 
brothers and sistei-s were, — 

"1. Helen, bora 1792; died in 1825, or there- i 
about. ' 

"2. William, bom 1793, January 23d, fell lu I 
the cavalry action at Raninugger, in the Funjauh, ' 
November 22d, 1843. 

" 3. Jaue, born 1798 ; married to an officer of the 
Royal Navy ; still living. 

" There were bom afterwards, at Ingress : — 

4. Thomas, bora in 1800; died of fever at 
Vittoria, in Spain, with Sir De Lacy Evans' army. 

"5. Isabella, bom 1803; married to John Moore 
Cave, Esq., of one of the Bristol families of that name ; 
died at Leghorn, whilst travelling towards Florence, 
in 1825. 

"6. Charles Frederick, bora 1803; still hving, a 
Major in the army, and served with distinction^ 
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10 iiavelock's 

India, chiefly with the cavalry." (Now Majoi 
General IIavelD<;k, late of the Turkish Cuntingent,)d 

"In January, 1801, William and Henry went to-4 
achool at Uartford, as parlour- boarders, with tl» i 
Rev. J. Bradley, the Curate of Swanscooab, ii 
pniith Ingress was situated." 

We have here, in Ilavelock's own words, tlwii 
mm pic narrative of hia pa.retitage and brotherhood/ 
written, it will be observed, not in the first person, 
but in the third, when he is speaking of himself. 
Thin peculiarity he maintained throughout his 
paper. 

He remained with Mr. firadlcy until 1804, en- 
joying himself, in the intervals of school-work, in 
occupations of a good many kinds, both out of doors 
and within, al Ingresa I'lirk. I 

Cool judgment, calculation, and foretliought were 
frequently evinced, with an amonnt of fearlessness at 
which his father was surprised. "Were you not fright- 
ened," said his father to him one day, "when you fell 
off that tree just now?" "No; I had too mucli 
else to do to be frightened. I was thinking about 
the bird's eggs." And away he walked. 

He was a great reader at this time of all papei-s 
on which he could lay his hands relating to military 
affairs. With the movements of Najioleon he made 
himself familiar, and evinced sueh tendencies towards 
the profession of a soldier that his mother appre- 
hended the disappointment of her project of edu- 
cating him for the law. 
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It was obsened by hia maater once that Have- 
lock had a black eye, and lie was required to 
say what had been going on, "It came there," 
was the boy's only answer. " How did it come ?" 
He was impcrturbably silent, and a sound thrash- 
ing was the rcault. The fact was, that he had 
been intei'fering for a schoolfellow who was not 
getting fair play in a %ht, and in hiii zeal for his 
friend had got disfigured. Not that he was at all 
a pugnacious boy at home or at school, lie was a 
boy every inch of him, there was no doubt, and knew 
\ery well how to hold his own against all comere. 
But he was remarkable rather for quietness than 
noisiness — a steady-going, reflective, self-contained 
kind of boy. " Old Phloa " was the familiar 
soubriquet by which he was known by his com- 
panions — a corruption, at least a contraction, it is 
presumed, of the ambiguous word philusoiiber, — 
just such a contraction, dashed with a little humour, 
as might have well been looked for had the future 
character of the boys been then known. It indicated 
that incipient discernment on the part of Havelock's 
companions for which afterwards many of them were 
remarkable. It described Havelock himself exactly. 
His subsequent devisings and doings iu scenes of ex-t 
tremeat danger proved him to be a philosophei- above 
many of his associates — a thoroughly mse man. 
His own nanrative may be resumed :— 
"1804. — October. Removed to the Charterhot 
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and located in the boarding-house of the Rev. Dr. 
Matthew Bainej then Head Master. 

" My most intimate friends at the Charterhouse 
were Samuel Hinds, William Norris, and Julius 
Charles Hare. Hinds, a man of taste and a poet, 
spent his early years in travelling, married in France, 
distinguished himBclf in one of the colonial aasem- 
bhes of his native island, Barbadoes, at the period of 
slave emancipation, and died at Bath about 1847. 

" Norris, now Sir William Norris, was called to 
the bar, appointed successively Advocate Fiscal, or 
Queen's Advocate, I'uisne Judge, and Chief Justice 
at Ceylon, and subsequently Recorder of Penang. 

"Hare went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1813, graduated B.A. 1815, and subsequently as 
MA., became a Fellow and Tutor at Trinity, lie 
is well known to the literary and religious world by 
his joint translation with Dr. Connop Thirlwall of 
part of the Roman history of Niebhur, some volumes 
of sermons, and several polemical pamphlets. 

" Nearly cotemporary with me and the boys just 
named were Connop Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. 
David's; Geoi^e Waddington, Dean of Durham, 
distinguished as a scholar and a man of letters ; 
George Grote, the historian of Greece; Archdeacon 
Hale, now Master of the Charterhouse; Alderman 
Thompson, the Member for Westmoreland ; Sir 
William MaeNaghten, the talented but unfortunate 
Envoy to Cabool; the Right Honourable Fox Maule, 
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now Secretary at War; Eastlake, the painti 
Yatesj the actor." 

"In April, 1810, Henry Havclock had gone up 
into that fifth fonii, of which Walpole, grandson of 
Sir Robert, was first. Hare second, John Pindar 
third, and llavelock fourth. It consisted of some 
thirty hoys, and lower down in it were Connop 
Thirlwall and Hinds." 

"In 1811,Havelock passed in due course into the 
sixth form. Dr. Uaine, the learned and accomplished 
Head Master, died in August, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Russell ; and in December of the same year 
Havelock left the Charterhouse." 

He looked back to his time spent there with the 
greatest satisfaction, especially on account of the 
grounding that he obtained in the Latin and Greek 
classics. His initiation into an acquaintance with 
the great models of antiquity was most effective : 
and to his familiarity with them he was indebted, as 
Mr. Marshman testifies, for " the perspicuity, vigour, 
and purity of his own style." 

Not merely thoughtful was the young Carthusiaa 
as a school-boy. He was religiously, if not evange- 
lically thoughtful. Thus in his memoranda he says, 
"The most important part of the history of any man 
is his connexion through faith with the invisible 
world. So of Henry Havelock it may be recorded, 
that there were early indications of the strivings of 
the good Spiiit of God in his soul, though Satai 
the world were peiioitted for many years to triumph." 
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Certainly whilst at the CharterhotiBe the evidence of 
those strivings was apparent; neither were they in 
vain. As early in his life as that he knew what 
liabilities to scorn and ridicule for conscience' sake 
were. "Methodist" was one current taunt; "Cant- 
ing hypocrite" was another for any youngster who 
would dare to acknowledge God. Howeverj he with 
several others, as eminent in their several professions 
afterwards as he was in his, onthi-avcd the taunt. 
Without being ostentatious, they were faithful to 
their convictions, and regularly met in one of the 
sleeping-rooms of the Charterhouse for religious pur- 
poses. Sermons were read by them with one another, 
and conversations ensued upon the reading, as to the 
bearing of the truth on their own character and 
conduct. 

How would any record of those juvenile exercises 
of devotion be prized now ! But the reaulta would 
have been, and woidd be just the same. We cannot 
quote what Hare objected to Havelock's remarks — 
nor what Hiuds replied to Hai'e's objection — nor what 
Norris advanced in support of the reply — nor what 
John Pindar produced to show that they wei-e pro- 
bably all wrong together; but we can point to the 
result, " Old Phlos " became more and more 
grounded and settled in his resolution to fear God. 
The lovers of pleasure might seem to have the best 
of it. He did not pretend to any sort of stoicism 
whatever. He did not deny for a moment that what 
they said was true about fun and frolic. Old heads 
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were iiot to be looked for on youn^ shoulders. The 
doleful and tbe dismal would come fast enough with- 
out being fetched. But then in his esteem the fear of 
God was neither doleful nor dismal in the least degree. 
He could cultivate that, and read Greek and Latin 
with any of them. He could search the Scripturea 
and pray to God, and yet do anything that it was 
msnly or virtuous to do, either in the playground or 
elsewhere. And there was nothing manly or virtuous 
that he was not all the more ready to do became in 
simplicity and godly sincerity he walked with God. 
His religion was a good deal more of a guardian 
angel than a ghost. His Christianity increased rather 
than, diminished his enjoyment. His godliness felt 
that it had the promise of the life that now is, aa well 
as of that which is to come. 

As with so many others, the I'cligious impressions 
of Havelock were traceable to the intiuence and the 
effoi-ts of bis mother when he was a httle boy. It 
was her custom to assemble ber children for reading 
the Scriptures and prayer in her own room. Henry 
was always of the party whenever he was at home, 
and in course of time he was expected to take th© 
reading, which be generally did. It impressed him; 
and under these pleasant circumstances he knew, 
like Timothy, the Holy Seriptures from a child. 

After tbe death of his mother his religious feelings 
fluctuated considerahlj', and he became dissatisfied 
with the generally- received opinions of the character 
and the work of Christ. It was necessary for him. 
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with his uneasiness of mind, to go thoroughly into 
that question. He listened to the arguments which 
were sddi'essed to him against the divinity and the 
atonement of the Saviour, and at one time thought 
that they were conclusive. He might almost have 
been claimed as a believer in the Unitarian creed. 

Subsequent investigations, however, convinced bim 
that he bad been committing some great mistakes. 
He had been forgetting that his business was not 
with that which was antecedently probable about 
Christ, but with that which was actually written 
about Kim in the Old and New Testaments. He 
bad been overlooking the obligation to take the 
entire testimony of Scripture, and to accept every- 
thing which, when honestly interpreted, it is found 
to teach. Because he could not understand how 
Jesus Christ could be both human and divine, he 
had pronounced that He could not he so — ^that such 
union was impossible and absurd. But no sooner 
did he i-ecognise the authoritative nature of the 
Divine oi-acles, and the corresponding duty pf 
receiving their communications on the subject with- 
out objection, than he renounced all his disbelief 
ind doubt, aud held fast to the doctrine, — That 
whilst his Saviour is the man Christ Jesus, lie ia at 
the same time over all, God blessed for evermore. 

The time having come for devoting himself 
to Bome profession as his pursuit in life, the 
decision was given for the law : the studious 
habits of the boy being probably, to a lai^e 
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V extent, the cause of the decision. He would, 
l-especifllly as his mother had always wished it, worlc 
leven at Coke upon Lyttleton ; not over and above 
I'WODld he be daunted if he should be forced to 
f encounter the Statutes at large. The habits of the 
Charterhouse had all along been fitting him for the 
occupations of the Middle Temple. Accordingly, iu 
1814, he became a pupil of Chitty's, " the great 
special pleader of the day," as he described him, 
and addressed himself to the task of preparing to be 
a lawyer. Talfourd was a fellow-clerk with him, 
and they hccame sincere and attached friends. Mr. 
Marshman tells how he has heard Havelock refer to 
his acquaintance with Tidfourd. " A congeniality 
of habits brought them into close intimacy, and 
when they left the chambers of Chitty, they be- 
guiled many an hour iu walking up and down over 
their favourite resort, Westminster Bridge ; but their 
conversation was of other matters than the pleas of 
the Crown, and turned much oftener on the heautiea 
of poetry than upon the contents of niusty parch- 
ments. Havelock used to cihserve, in after life, that 
the last time they took their sti-oU on the bridge, 
I when he was about to embrace the military profes- 
f sion, Talfourd noticed the placid progress of the 
I stream under the arches, and repeated with ecstasy 
I that line of Wordsworth — 

' The river glideth at its own aweet will." " 
Not to be overlooked is the memorable death of 
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the two men bo many years aftem'arda; the one 
on the bencli, at Stafford, whilst right eloquently 
pleading for greater sympathy between rich and 
poor ; the other in camp at Lucknow, exhausted 
by his exertiona for relieving helpless women and 
children from disgrace and death. 

But with the law Havelock was not destined 
to become familiar. In the year in which hia mother 
died (1810) his brother William entered the army, 
and commenced his active career at the battle on 
the Coa, This circumstance drew Henrj''s attention 
again towards military pursuits; and when Napoleon 
returned from Elba, m 1815, "he yielded," as he 
Bays, " to the mihtary propensities of his race," by 
asking his brothei- to get him a commissioa forth- 
with. 

There was, however, some delay, but having greatly 
-distinguished himself at Waterloo, as aide-de-camp to 
Baron Altem, his brother — described by his superior 
ofScer as "one of the most chivalrous officers of 
the British service" — became a more influential 
man, and he at once cserted himself on Henry's 
behalf. About a month after the battle of Waterloo 
" Hemy was appointed second lieutenant in the Rifle 
Brigade, then the 95th.'" 

Under these circumstances Havelock's destination 
in life was changed and definitively fixed. He saw 
an opportunity for making his way honourably, of 
which, through the reverses in his family fortunes, 
he felt bound to take advantage ; and having no scru- 
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pies about the compatibility of war witb ChnBtiatiity, 
he became a soldier. He exchanged the pen for the 
sword. Instead of giving himself up to read Black- 
stone, he took up Vattel for careful study. Where 
he would have had to devote attention to " cases," 
he came to write " deapatehes." For a Generalship 
Father than for a Judgeship, was he henceforward a 
competitor. His fellow-student at special pleading 
rose to be Mr. Justice Talfourd, of the Common 
Pleas. He rose to he gazetted as Sir Henry Have- 
lock, of Lucknow. We may again quote from Mr. 
Marshman : — 

" Having thus entered the army, he gave his 
■whole soul up to his profession. He read every 
military memoir and history within his reach. He 
laid in a rich store of information for his future 
guidance. He became familiar with every memorable 
battle and siege of aneient or modem times, and 
e^iamined the detail and the result of every move- 
ment in the field with the ej-e of a soldier. Fi-e- 
quently has he delighted has friends in India by 
fighting over again the actions of Blenheim and 
Austerlitz, and the other memorable battles of Marl- 
borough and Napoleon, calling up from memory the 
strength and disposition of each division of the 
contending forcea, and tracing on paper their suc- 
cessive movements till he came to the critical move- 
ment which, in his opinion, decided the fate of the 
_day. His great aim was to master the principles of 
HBie art of war, which be alwavs affirmed to ha 
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unalterable^ and which no General could neglect 
without risk of failure. The history of our own 
military achievements became perfectly familiar to 
him^ and he could refer from memory to the servicea 
of every British regiment in the Army List. For 
several years he continued to serve in England^ 
Scotland^ and Ireland^ constantly adding to his stock 
of observation and knowledge. In 1821, he 
travelled through France and Italy, and never failed 
to visit and examine the fields on which great actions 
bad been fought.'* 



CHAPTER III. 

IHAVELOCK'S VOYAGE AND ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 
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'o very active service awaited him for some time. 
He aerved," lie writes, *' in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, in the interval between hia first nomina- 
tion and the year 1823, travelled in France and the 
north of Italy, read a good deal in a discursive way, 
and acquired some knowledge of his profession 
which was useful to him in after days." Again 
was it his lot to fall in Vkith men of mark, whose 
■e to become afterwards illustrious and 
inowned. 

He was subaltern in the 95th Rifle Brigade, 
and the present Sir Harry Smith, the victor of 
Aliwal, was his captain, 

" Some time elapsed, and he was at length 
induced to look for an exchange. The augmen- 
tation of the 13th Light Infantry taking place, 
tie was transposed to that regiment. He embarked 
: India in Januaiy, 1823. It was his own ch( 
serve in this part of the world, and be had fitted 
limself for Indian service by studying Hindostanec 
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and Fereian under Dr. Gilchrist, in London, befo 
he left." 

The Lieutenant was now at sea, when an eva 
occun-ed in relation to what he deemed " the I 
important part of the history of a man's life," whii^' 
he attributed most gratefully to the providence of a 
gracious God, For years had he known what it was 
to be anxious about his aoul, and also about the per- 
formance of the Divine will. Life he felt had not been 
given to him to be spent exactly as he pleased. The 
Scriptures had not been put into his possession to be 
set at naught or disregarded. The Son of God had 
not died for him in sacrifice for sin, without having 
the strongest claim upon him for the most grateful 
and responsive love. All this had been at work 
upon him for years, with more or less activity and 
power; and it was at work upon him when he 
set Bait for India. His condition appears to have 
been that of feeling after God, if haply he might 
find him. 

Somewhat like his military predecessor, mentioned 
in the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
the centurion of the Italian band at Ciesarea, 
Haveloek was a devout man, and one that prayed to 
God alway; but he needed more instruction about 
the perfect freeness of salvation, or, at least, a 
clearer conception of his own welcome to the imme- 
diate participation of all that Christ liad lived 
fflid died to procure. He needed, in fact, very much 
what Cornelius needed ; and in tea sovereignty God 
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supplied the need. The set time to favour the 
devout inquirer came. Thus runs his account of 
I the blessing which was so opportunely vouch- 
I ufed:— 

' A far moi-e important event, as regarded the 

f interests of the writer, ought to have been recorded 

\ whilst narrating the events of 1823; for it v 

while he was sailing across the wide Atlantic towards 

Bengal, that the Spirit of God came to him with its 

offei's of peace and mandate of love, which, though 

for some time resisted, were received, and at length 

prevailed. There was wrought that great change in 

I Ikis soul which has been productive of nnspeakable 

advantage to him in time, and he trusts lias secured 

Bim happiness through eternity. The 'General Kyd,' 

in which he was embarked, conveyed to India Major 

Sale, destined thereafter to defend JelJalahad : but 

I she also carried out a humble, unpretending man,— 

|- James Gardner, then a lieutenant in the 13th, now 

I ft retired captain, engaged in Home Missionary 

I objects and other works of Christian benevolence at 

r Satli. This excellent person was most influential in 

leading Havelock to make public avowal, by hia 

works of Christianity, io earnest," 

About the avowal there could be subsequently no 

mistake. He had found peace with God through 

I Jesus Christ by the simple exercise of faith, accept- 

I ing the offer which had been made to him of a 

int salvation, and obeying the mandate which 
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had been pressed upon h.im there and then to believe. 
Accustomed as he was to the exercise of bis in- 
tellectual faculties, and somewhat competent by his 
educationid training to investigate and decide upon 
the merits of a case, he examined the ckims 
of the 80-caIled glad tidings upon his attention, and 
he decided that they were by all means to be re- 
ceived. It was not fanatical, — it was philosophical 
to accept the mission of Jesus Christ as Divine, It 
was not rash and incouclusive, — it was sound and 
justifiable to suhmit to the righteousness of God. 
He was the wise man who took the witness which 
had been given from Heaven about forgiveness and 
remission of sins with reverence and godly fear — 
he who acknowledged the authority of the New 
Testament, but gave no sort of heed to that witness, 
was not a wise man, but a fool. This Ilavelock 
would always insist upon. He maintained that be 
waa not degrading hia intellectual nature when he 
became a follower of Christ. So far from that, his 
point was, that he was bringing his intellectual 
nature into the loftiest employment to which it 
could be called. He was not deteriorating his moral 
nature when he sought to have fellowship with the 
snfferinga of Christ; he knew that he was thereby 
securing the indefinite improvement of his moral 
nature, even its immediate and everlasting approxi- 
mation to the perfection of the Most High God, 
Thus sanctifying the Lord God in his heart, he was 
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ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asked bim a reason of the hope that was in himt 
with meekness and fear. 

To those, indeed, who were willing to converae 
the subject, he showed that never were men more mis- 
taken if tbey imagined they must sacrifice their mental 
manhood in order to have faitb in the Hedcemer, ot_ 
if they supposed that tbey must cease to exercise 
their minds the moment they exercised faith in the 
Son of God. No pains did the Lord's freeman 
spare in the attempt to convince them that the 
exercise of faith in well-attested evidence is one 
of the noblest exercises of mind, and that the em- 
ployment of mental manhood in conforming oneself 
to Christ is the snblimest employment to which any 
manhood can attain. 

Better, perhaps, than all his arguments to this- 
effect, was bis living example day by day. Waa 
there a conversation going on about any matter, 
literary, or seientifie, or pobtieal, or artistic, Havelock 
could and did take his own part with the different 
groups, as ranch interested as any of them, 
and, with a few exceptions only, a good deal better 
read, Hiw rehgious habits had quickened, they had 
not petrified his powers. By his devoutness his tastes 
had been purified, and not debased. Godliness had 
not made him either a sentimentalist or a dolt ; it 
had tended, and was stdl further tending, to make 
him the disciplined thinker and the high-minded 
and estimable man. 
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James Gardner was delighted as the voyage pro- 
ceeded. Faithful was his friend to his aagmented 
convictions of Christian duty. Bible-reading was 
his sacred habit^ as also were private and social 
prayer. He dared not be ashamed of Christ. He 
would not shrink from obloquy and slight should they 
beset him, but he would walk humbly with his God. 



CHAPTER rv. 

HAVELOCK IN UURMAH. 



The testimony whicli has been borne more !»• 
cently, might Lave been anticipated, on board 
the " General Kyd." " Havelock," it baa been , 
said in Itidisj " was a Christian — not as men 
now usually are, according a faint behef 
the doctrines taught in childhood, but a man 
of the true o]d Puritan stamp, a man who really 
bebeved, and who, seeing the path of duty, held 
consequences as light as air. His piety noderlaid 
his entire character. There could be but one path — 
that of duty ; and therefore he was never indecisive. 
There could be but one object of fear — sin; and 
personal danger was as the idle wind. There could 
be but one who ruled — that was the Most High 
God; wherefore exultation and despondency i 
ahke impossible." 

In this temper he landed with his regiment in 
India in 1823, determined from the first, "as a 
solemn Christian duty, to devote his time and atten- 
tion to the spiritual welfare of his men, and ( 
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assemble them blether, as opportunity 
afforded, for reading the Scriptures and 
tional exercises." 

" He also immediately sought out the men moat 
diatinguisbed in Calcutta for their piety, and amongst 
the rest the Rev, Mr, Thomason, the Chaplain of 
the Mission Church, who then stood with the fore- 
most of all the good and godly in the metropolis." 

This pleasant fellowship continued all the while 
he was in garrison at Fort William, the ScriptuTM 
opening to him in yet greater fulness, and his con- 
secration to his Saviour's service assuming, as his 
associates gladly noticed, yet greater intelligence 
and force. With his men he was assiduous and 
discreet ; the earnest eihorter always, but the ex.- 
horter who sought to win them to the Lord Christ. 

No indiscriminate endeavours were his' — endeiu 
vours which overlooked constitutional diversities, and 
made no allowance for a man's bringing-up. He 
studied tempers carefully, and brought truth to bear 
upon individual minds, aa it seemed to him in the 
best way for them, one by one. His influence over 
them religiously became remarkable; and, though 
he was a strict disciplinarian, be gained their hearty 
goodwill. 

In a narrative written by him of the occurrences <rf 
that time, he writes ; — 

" He was in garrison with his regiment at 
Fort William, Calcutta, when, in April, 1824, 
war was declared against the Burmans. He 
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was thereupon appoiDted to the general staff of Sif 
Archibald Campbell as Deputy- Assistant -Adjutant- 
General at head-quai'ters. Htj proceeded to Ran- 
goon, and took part in the actions near it. Thou- 
sands there fell vietima to the climate, and, his 
health having been for the first time broken in upon 
by an attack of liver complaint, he was compelled to 
return, first to Calcutta, and then to Bombay and 
the Deccan." 

A correspondent, who was a brother offieer witb ' 
him at this time, writes : — 

"When I first knew Havelock, in 1824, he was 
only eight-and-twenty ; but he was conspicuous as 
an earnest student of his profession, a chivalrous 
soldier, and a man of the highest integrity. That 
which formed the brightest glory in his whole career 
was his sterling Christian consistency. He was not 
a man to parade his opinions or feelings, or to make 
any striking display, unless called for by some act or 
word of others, when no one could be more firm in 
the avowal of liis sentiments, and his calm, impre»- , 
sive manner always told with effect." 

The change of air and the relaxation had a moat 
favourable effect in the restoration of his health. 
" He sailed back by Madras to Rangoon, fonnd the 
army at Pronie, and fought with it at Napadee, 
Fatanago, and Pagham-Myo. 

" On the conclusion of the peace at Yandabo, ho ] 
waa associated with Lieutenant -Colonel, then Captain I 
Lumsden, of the Bengal Artillery, and with Qb. j 
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Knox, of the Madras Army, in a. mission to tWfl 
Burmao capital at Ava, and they had audience oCfl 
the monarch." 

With the progreaa of these affairs in Bum 
there were associated two individuals whom th*" 
whole Church of God delights to honour — the Eev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Judson, miBaionaries to the Bur- 
mese. 

They had heen in Burmah many years, and by 
their excellent character and conduct had bees' J 
enabled to preach and teach without much niolesta- 
tion from the authorities. At the commencement of 
hostilities with the Engliah, their liberty was at once 
abridged, and before long they were charged with 
being the spies of the British Government. Dr. Jud- 
son was arrested and imprisoned at Ava, enduring for 
nearly two years indignities and sufferings that have 
rarely been equalled, never surpassed. . _ 

In her narrative of the imprisonment of he* I 
husband, Mrs. Judson says : — " He was confined in 
the death prison with three pairs of iron fetters, and 
fastened to a long pole to prevent his moving." 
" The continual extortions and oppressions to which 
be is subject are indescribable." " Sometimes, for 
days and days together, I could not go into the 
prison till after dark, when I bad two miles to walk 
in returning to the bouse. Oh, how many, many 
times have I returned from that dreary prison at nine 
o'clock at night, solitary and worn out with fatigue 
and anxiety," "It was at the commencement of th» | 
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iiot season. There were above a hundred prisoners 
shut up iu one room, without a breath of i 
except from a crack in the boai-ds. I soraetimea 
obtained pcrmisaion to go to the door for five 
minutes, when my heart sickened at the wretchednesB 
exhibited. The white prisoners, from incessant per- 
spiration and loss ui' appetite, looked more like the 
dead than the living, I made daily application ta 
the Governor, offering him money, which he re- 
fused." 

An English officer, who had been taken priaonCT- 
by the Burmans, and been impiisoned with Dr. I 
Judson, thus writes of the exertions of Mrs. | 
Judson : — 

" She was the author of those eloquent and for- 
cible appeals to the Government, which prepai-ed 
them by degrees for submission to terms of peace, 
never expected by any who knew the hauteur and 
inflexible pride of the Burman Com't. And while on 
this subject, the overflowings of grateful feelings 
compel me to add a tribute of public thanks to that 
amiable and humane lady, ^ho, though hving at a 
distance of two miles from the prison, and without 
any means of conveyance, and very feeble in health, 
forgot her own comfort and inlu'mky, and almost 
every day visited us, sought out, and administered to 
oar wants, and contributed in every way to alleviate 

"While we were all left by the Government desti- 
tute of food, she with unwearied perseverance, and 
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by tome means or other, obtained for 
supply." 

"When the tattered state of our clothes c\'mi 
the eitremity of our distress, she w 
to repair our scanty wardrobe." 

" When the unfeeling avarice of our keepera con- 
fined us inside, or made our feet fast in the stocks, 
she, like a ministering angel, never ceased her 
applications to the Government, until she 
tborized to communicate to us either the grateful 
news of our enlar^ment or of a respite from our 
galling oppressions." 

" Besides all this, it was unquestionably owing 
a chief degree to the foreihle appeals of Mrs. 
Judsun, that the untutored Burman nas finally 
made willing to secure the welfare and happiness of 
bis countiy by a lasting peace." 

Mrs. Jutlson was the only white Christian female 
in Ava, and the only foreigner who was not cow 
alined to prison. Ucr whole time, with the excep- 
tion of twenty days, when she was eontined by the 
birth of luT tliild, was devoted to the alleviation of 
thn NonvwH of her husband and of his fellow-pri7 
HOnm'i, Her |H-rfect familiarity with the languageof . 
llui oninitry providi^l her with the means, and her 
mijipriiil' iiMiiiiii'i-M iind appearance ofteu found her 
tliii (i|i|jiii'Uiiiily, of ulUl^t^8Bing the oflieers of Govem- 
Ulfltli wlllrU nhi'dul moat useidnously, in the interests 

iiiiln-'l' lulli ii», that the knoffU-dge of her 
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deeds had reached the British camp before the con- ' 
chision of hostilities. She was received at the camp 
at Yandahoo, with honours auch as would have ' 
befitted a lady of the most exalted rank. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief, treated her 
with parental kindness, and everything the army 
could command was made to minister to her 
comfort. 

On the conclusion of hostihties, a dinner was 
given by General Campbell to the Burmese Com- 
missioners, at which Mrs. Judson was invited to be i 
present. The scene is thus described by Dr. 
JudEon : — 

"\Mien the dinner hour arrived, the company * 
marched in couples to the music of the band toward 
the table, led by the General, who walked alone. 
As tbey came opposite to the tent with the verandah 
before it, suddenly the music ceased, the whole 
procession stood still; and, while the wondering 
Burmans turned their eyes in all directions, the 
General entered the tent. In a moment he re- 
appeared with a lady on his arm, — ^no stranger to 
the conscious Commissioners, — whom he led to the 
table, and seated at bis own right hand. 

" The abashed Commissioners slid into their 
Beats Bhriutingly, where tbey sat as though trans- 
axtd by B mixttu-e of astonishment and fear. 

' I fancy,' General Campbell remarked, ' these 
I gentlemen must be old acquaintances of yours, !Mrs 
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Judion; and, judging from their appeannoe, joa 
must have used them very ill/ 

^' Mn. Judaon amiled. The BarmanB oofiild not 
undentand the remark, but considered themadfo 
the subject of it evidently, and their faces were blank 
with consternation. 

'^ ' What is the matter with ycmder owner of 
the pointed beard?' pursued Sir Archibald, 'he 
seems to be seized with an ague fit/ , 

'^ ' I do not know/ answered Mr*. Judson, fiziiig 
her eyes on the trembler, ' unless his memcHry nuy 
be too busy. He is an old acquaintance of mine^ 
and may probably infer danger to himself ficom 
seeing me under your protection.' " 

The fact was, that of the most barbarous of her 
husband's oppressors, this very man was the chief. 
To herself personally his behaviour had been cruel 
in the extreme. On Mrs. Judson's reciting this at 
the table, expressions of indignation burst from the 
listening officers. The man became obviously 
alarmed at the intimations of their anger, and only 
when Mrs. Judson, addressing him in an under 
tone in Burmese, assured him he had nothing to 
fear, was he at all composed. Even then it waa 
dear to everybody that he was ill at ease. 

*^ I never thought," remarked Dr. Judson, when 
he told the story, " that I was over and above vin- 
dictive; but really it was one of the richest scenes I 
ever beheld." 
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And there sat Havelock amoagst the British 
\ officers, joiDiDg both in their expressions of indigna- 
f tion against the man who had perpetrated such bar- 
fa Writies, and in their respectfnl and chivalrous 
I iadicationa of admiration towards the missionaries of 
I fcBUS by whom they had been so heroicaily endured. 
Not in vain was that lesson of moral heroism to 
I Mm just then. He had to bear a good deal of 
scorn on account of his religious habits. The trial 
of his faith was somewhat shaqi. Only press him 
hard enough, it was sometimes supposed, and he 
would give his Methodism to the winds. It is a 
mean and miserable thing, of which brave men 
ought to be heartily ashamed ! 

^Dr. JudsoQ bad some claim to the character of a 
brave man. And what had made him brave, but 
(Wnscious rehance upon God's power, and personal 
assurance of an interest in God's love. The trust 
that Havelock endeavoured to put in a special pro- 
vidence Judson had been exercising when in his 
hon-id dungeon at Onng-pen-la. The habit which 
the Lieutenant was maintaining of daily fellowship 
with God was the very habit which had constituted 
the missionary a man of celebrity and renown. 
His companions in anas admired their Evangehcal 
visitor; then, they could hardly hold their Evange- 
lical comrade in contempt. 

During his sojourn in Rangoon, Havelock kept up 
lis practice of assembling his men for religioua 
jrorship and instruction. He was also busily occu- 
n 2 
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pied in holding back the soldiers from the excessee 
to which, in a captured city like Rangoon, 
there were so many strong inducements. Abste- 
mious himself, if not altogether an abstainer from 
alcoholic beverages, he went about imploring the 
men to keep clear of intemperance. "There is no 
Buch soldier in the world," he used to say, " as the 
English soldier, if he can be kept from driidt.'* 
And, believing that the strength of Christian prin- 
ciple was the only effectual safeguard against the 
evil, he laboured to bring it into existence and opera- 
tion. He would warn and encourage, as best 
he could, leaving it with God to give the blessing. 

There is in Eangoon a famous heathen temple 
devoted to the service of Boodh, which is known 
as "The magnificent Shivey-Dagoon " pagoda. It 
is deemed the glorj' of the city. Of a chamber in 
this building, Ilavelock obtained possession for his 
own purposes. All around the chamber were small 
images of Boodh, in the usual position, sitting with 
their legs gathered up and crossed, and the hands 
resting on the lap in symbol and expression of 
repose. No great changes were necessary to prepare 
the place for Christian service. Abominable idolatries 
had been witnessed there beyond all doubt, but no 
sacerdotal purifications were requisite ere adoration of 
the true God could be offered and service well-pleasing 
to Him, through Jesus Christ. Havelock remem- 
bered well that "aeither in this mountain nor yet at 
alem" were men to worship the Father now. 
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} To the true worshippers any place might become a 
I place for worship. Even the pagoda of Shivey 
I Dagoon might be none other than the houae of God 
I and the gate of heaven. 

Accordingly it was announced that that would 

I fee the place of meeting. An officer relates that as 

\ he was wandering round about the pagoda on one 

I occasion, he heard the sound, strange enough as 

I lie thought, of singing. He listened and found 

&at it was certainly psalm singing. He determined 

to follow the sound to its soiu'ce, and started for the 

L purpose. At length he reached the chamber, and 

t what should meet his eye but Havelock with his 

Sible and hymn-book before tim, and more than 

a hundred men seated around him giving earnest 

heed to his proclamation to them of the glad tidings 

of great joy. How had they got their light by 

which to read, for the place was in dark shade ? 

They had obtained lamps for the purpose, and 

putting them in order, had lit them and placed 

them one by one in an idol's lap. There they were, 

those dumb but significant lamp -bearers, in constant 

use; and they were there, we may be well assured, 

to suggest stirring thoughts to the Lieutenant and hia 

men. How well the cxvth Psalm would be understood 

there ! How impressively some parts of the first 

chapter of the Romans would be explained ! How 

earnestly the prayer would be offered that the Burmese 

be induced, through the' pofrer of the I 
Ghost, to cast these and all other idols to the moles 
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and to tlic bnt«t How gratefully would UumkB- 
givtng be ('9<.'rcd that Hr who is our God is ihe God 
of luIvatiuM, the God und Father of our Lord Jesus 

Chri.t ! 

llHvclock WAH practiculiy bbiioub about tbe 
beMbt»i nnii tlitir salvation. AV'ith the men whoac 
Mpccial obj<^ct it was to preach the Gospel to the 
nutivei, itud to translate the nscred Sciiptures into 
tbc vi:riiBeiilara iif India, he had great tsvmpathy. 
Whoever would despise them, and counsel their dis- 
BUHial, at any riHk he would take their part. It was, 
■fter all, mit by tlie swoi-d that India could be 
retained. UdIcbn a luorul and religious influence 
OOttld be propagated, well was he assured that 
our dominion there muBt ultimately lick the dust. 
He would, therefore, lend Bible and Missionary 
Societies all the countenance and succour within lus 
power. If he eould aid them by his addresses at 
their meittingfl, they might command him. If be 
could employ his pi'ti on their behalf, it was at 
their service. If pccuniaiy contributions were 
required, he was rctuly to subscrihe. 

His KM^idB of doing tliis was noticeable. Early in 
his religious life he cume imder the strong eonvjctioa 
that to tb« Lord's service there was due at Icnst one 
tenth of hia income. There was nothing servile at 
all, or in anywise uncongenial in this conviction. 
Not in tbe spirit of bondage did he yield to it, but 
in the spirit of adoption ; purposing in hia heart se 
a cheerful giver that Kt any rate he would give aa 
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much RB that. Even from the slender it 
subaltern^ and when domestic claims were increasmg 
year by year, that pi-oportion was " sacredly devoted i 
to the objects of Christian benevolence/' 

No godliness of mere psa!m-singing was Have- 
lock'a. Whilst they were in Burmah, the anny was 
one day suddenly apprised of the near approach 
of the enemy. Sir Archibald Campbell sent in 
great haste to order the men of a particular corps to 
occupy at once a prescribed post. Imminent as was 
the danger the order was to no jiaqiose, for the men 
of that regiment were bo many of them intoxicated 
that they were unfit for duty. The position wae 
embarrassing, aud would presently have become 
serious. The General knew this well, and he knew, 
too, upon whom he could depend upon such an 
emergency. "Then," said he, "call out Haveloek's 
saints ; they are never drunk, and Ilavelock is 
alwaya ready." The bugle sounded; they wwe 
immediately under arms, and the General's object 
HM«B achieved, and the enemy repulsed, 
^r Though not intended to be complimentary, eith« 
■ -to the officer ov to his men, the epithet was just 
the one which described, if not ' aD his men, yet 
Havelock himself, In opposition, alike to the sancti- 
monious and the profane, be had willed to live 
godly in Christ Jesus, It was a cool, calm, well- 
considered determination ; and how well he adhered 
■ tto it, under most testing circumstances, a brother- 
: has described: — "He invariably secured two 
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hours in the morning for reading the Scriptures and 
private prayer. If the march began at six he rose 
at four ; if at four he rose at two/' 

Time he must have^ and time he would have^ for 
being alone with God. Then it was he put on the 
whole armour of God afresh ; then it was he renewed 
his strength ; then it was he was anointed with fresh 
oil; then it was that to his glad experience the 
secret of the Lord was with him^ and He showed to 
him his covenant. Then it was that^ for all the 
unknown and precarious duties of the approaching 
day^ he could gird up the loins of his mind, and re- 
assure himself that whether he lived, he lived to the 
Lord, or whether he died, he died unto the Lord — 
that whether living or dying, he was the Lord's. 
And never was our Saviour's promise more signally 
verified than in his case. God our Father, who 
seeth in secret, when we have retired to pray, will 
reward us openly. What but an open rewarding was 
the grace which was given to Havelock for the 
adorning the doctrine of God his Saviour in all 
things ? 



CHAPTER V. 



HAVELOCK'S FRAGMENTARY MEMORANDA 
FROM 1827 TO 181D. 



These tweiity-two years of his life were eventful in 
the extreme. Most active was the service in which 
he was engaged. To severest tests was his godliness 
exposed. Through manifold vicissitudes had be to 
hold fast his profession of faith in the providence 
and grace of God. 

lie consented one day to jot down his reminis- 
cences of that period, contenting himself, however, 
with a few lines in relation to each year. These will 
DOW be given nearly in full, with such amplifications 
from bis letters, and other sources of information, as 
may be necessary for showing their bearing on his 
religious character : — 

" 1827. Rejoined Regiment at Dinapore, and was 
soon after appointed by Lord Comhermere Adjutant 
'to the Dep6l of King's troops at Chinsurah." 

" Comfnenced publication of'Memoirsof Campaign 
in Ava,' " 

"1828. Published t!ie 'Memoirs' hj subscriptiont 
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in the intervab of professional ewertions at Chin' 
surahJ' 

The opportunities which the Burmese war gave to 
Havelock^ to test by actual experience the principles 
of military science and strategy with which he had 
early made himself acquainted^ were not thrown 
away ; and^ though yet only a subaltern^ he prepared 
and published by subscription his '' Memoir of the 
three Campaigns/' But to little purpose had he 
launched on the perilous seas of authorship. In the 
Preface to his ".War in Affghanistan/' he says, with 
a little dash of regret: — "My former eflBwi; as an 
author had not met with that species of reward whieh 
is commonly looked for at th€ pres^it day. No 
enterprising publisher had taken under his auspices 
my ' Memoir of the three Campaigns.' It had been 
printed in a distant land, and thus placed beyond 
the reach of the praise or blame of the ccmstituted 
crities of Britain ; and in consequence c£ the sbo^ 
memories of a large proportion of my subscribers, 
the proceeds of the publication had aearody defrayed 
the eost of giving it to a limited number of readers* 
Yet a counterpoise to these mortifieations was not 
wanting. A few officers of rank, whose discernment 
and candour I could not doubt, even in my own 
eause, had characterized the perfcnrmance as honest 
and faithful ; three Comman^rs-in-Chief in India had 
qM)keii favourably of it to others as wdl as to myself; 
and I have been deceived if, when war was likely to 
be renewed in the Biuman Empire, and information 
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TegardiDg it had again become valuablej a fuurtli 
General, placed in the same aituation of responsiblB 
control above adverted to, did not find, or profess to 
find, in the pages of the neglected Lieutenant, 
developments of i'act and reasoning wbich he had in 
rain sought in books on the same topic that had 
enjoyed the sunshine of a far more brilliant popu- 
larity." 

" 1829. February OtU, Anniversary of Fight at 
Pagham-Myo. Married at Serampore to Ilannak, 
the third daughter of Dr. Marshman." 

Of this marriage it may be said, that a happier 
one was never celebrated. No wish entertained by 
their friends on the wedding morning seems to have 
been unfulfilled; except, indeed, that which desired 
their residence together continuously to the end of 
life. The privilege of reciprocal and devoted 
■ttachment was theirs through a union of more than 
twenty-eight years. A cliaracteriatic anecdote is 
told by Mr. Marshman in reference to this wed- 
ding. " Havelock had beeu summoned to attend a 
court-martial on the moi-ning appointed for the 
wedding. Instead of sending au excuse, he thought 
it his duty to go down to Calcutta, and proceeded 
from the altar to the boat. Having completed his 
duty as a member of the court, he returned to the 
wedding-feast in the evening." 

" 1830. Dep4t moved to Fort Wiliiam hy Lord 
■William Benlinck at the latter end of tlie year." 

" April i. Havelock baptised at Serampore by the , 
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Rev. John Mack, having since walked ever with the 
Baptists:' 

In reference to this incident in his religions his- 
toryi and to the consistency with which he subse-* 
quently acted, it has been said, '^ He was not a large 
or liberal-minded man; on the contrary, he was a 
sectarian of the Baptist persoasion/' If by sect- 
arianism be intended attachment to a particular 
body of Christians, then this witness, of course, is 
true; but if, as the critic intimates, sectarianism, in 
the sense of narrowmindedness and censoriousness, 
distinguished him, then his witness about Havelock 
is not true. 

As a soldier he was a sectarian, in that he served 
immediately with the 18th Light Infantry ; but then 
he was not a sectarian, by refusing to serve with any 
soldier not of the 13th. By association with a par- 
ticular military corps, he did not dissociate himself 
£rom the main body of the British forces. His 
regiment was a sect, in the sense of being one part 
of the whole ; it was not a sect in keeping aloof from 
or in decrying the chivalrous and heroic doings 
of every other part. Havelock belonged, no doubt, 
to the 18th ; but then it was through the 18th that 
he belonged to the army at large. His regimental 
attachments notwithstanding, he was known as the 
large and liberal-minded comrade of every soldier, 
whether of the Company or of the Queen. 

It was just thus with him religiously. He 
worked immediately with one section of the Church, 
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but he was ever ready to work with any who were 
the disciples of his Saviour. A speech made by him 
at Bombay, as recently as 1849, exactly puts the 
course which from the firat he habitually pursued. 
Having stated hia denominational preferences, he 
said: — 

" But whilst he should part with his Baptist prin 
ciples only with his life, he declared his ivilHngnea 
cordially to fraternize with every Christian who held 
by the Head, and was serving the Redeemer in sin- 
cerity and truth. And here he would protest against 
its being alleged, as advcrsai-ies would insinuate, that 
where men of various denominations met, as this 
evening, in a feeling of brotherhood, they could only do 
this, by paring down to the smallest portion the mass 
of his religion ; on the contrary, he conceived that all 
brought with them their faith in all its strength and 
vitality. They left, Indeed, he thought, at the door 
of the place of assembly the husks and shell of their 
creed, hut brought into the midst of their brethren 
the precious kernel. They laid aside, for a moment, 
at the threshold, the canons, and articles, and fonnu- 
lanes of their section of Christianity; but carried 
along with them, up to the table at which he was 
speaking, the very essence and quintessence of their ' 
religion." 

The juita-position of Havelock's baptism with his 
introduction to the family of the Rev. Dr. Marsh- 
man has led to the opinion, in some quarters, that 
it was in this way hia denominational preferences wKttiJ 



vi.'i^iu«iUi4 . 't\m i0\imuiia is * wx^Awkm «ib. It 
M*4*/ V 4k y i! y ^ 4 </n, a« ft t lalr.nifiit g£ Ac ««*> 
liu^i vv Au# i^n/Uff. W Itidifty on bond t^ 
K/4U1/' hH Km «Mi1x tiMi uf 1823, be 
Uu KA^^t-^fAiy^^m^ mi wkich afterwardi be aciei 

'' ^Vii. UuMlklmmU at Chmtwrdk 
Jiijt^md ft/tffhftPHi /// IHnapare, and 
acnuu nf iul4(fhuM ifi»iruiJtum io the Biig^iti 
oj ihii mih n^ (Ifiurah in t/te Regimad mi 
Imti minl^uftttl ulmut thirty men and wamenJ' 

^^« ^^)^ wiM»i Uiii to proiielytiie. To any 

(iiiv vvi>i; $:U*iitn Ui l«kM mlvntitage of the rdigioas 

judlAt^^^M/f^ M/ioiiii U» pniviiloili it was thrown wide 

tijjL^;. tiii i^fMMf wan nmstiHHary of a man's being 

''y Wi^rfM w*|tlu4'," Insfiiru ko could be allowed to 

j</>/i nt tl^t; |«iH)Nu ami pmyer and instruction of 

liu^t »iKMM»|/|y, IHvi^y iiiau in the regiment was 

wW^'^Di . Hut 1Im4 iltmiinu liot being to sectarianize, 

Uh- liMUlMiinii li:!'!* tlu'ir cuauing or their staying 

*' IbiU. lioyiiHUHt mut'tahed to Agra, where the 
Uaiilial autUicru ritliuilt a vhapel^ in which there was a 
paaiur and a vunaidnrubU conyregatiati, when Have- 
tuck revinUtid U with Ulir Hugh Goi^h in 1843/' 

*' 1833. i^aused eauamination in native languages 
before Station Cotmnittee at Agra, and went down to 
Calcutta fw examination at the College of Fort- 
WiUiam. Instruction of the Baptist soldiers blessed 
tmtk much success" 
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The intellectaal discipline to wMch he had at- 
tained, and the knowledge he had acquired under 
Ills venerated tutor at the Charter House, Dr. Raiue, 
came greatly to bis help now. The discipline had 
been yet further matured, tind the knowledge con- 
tinually augmented, so that he was found thcnronghly 
competent — the accouiplished and well-fumished 
man. 

Between whiles, he prasecuted his course of teach- 
ing his men in the name of Jesus Christ — going 
from Boards of Examinei-s to prayer- meetings ; 
blending in his daily occupations the solution of 
hard questions in philology with exhortations to 
repent of sin, and to believe in Christ, He had time, 
too, to inquire into the effects of his eihortations ; 
thanking God for blessing him, at the same time, 
as the evangelist and the oriental scholar. 

" 1834. Passed examination in languages at College 
of Fori-WiUiam. Appointed Acting-Inierpreter to 
\Qlh Foot, stationed at Cawnpore. Famihj residing 
at China-Poongee for rccoary of health." 

"1835. Jjjpointed Adjutant of the 13M Light 
Infantry, and rejoined it at Agra, under Colonel 
Sale." 

About this appointment to the adjutancy of his 

own regiment, there arose serious difficulties, on 

I Beeount of his religious habits, lie would neither 

conceal or compromise bin convictions of the pre- 

I eminent importance of the fear of God, He must, 

L and he would, stand fast in the liberty with which 
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Christ had made him free. He would be as courteous 
as any officer in the army ; but he would be con- 
scientious withal. Happy for him that his faith^ as 
well as the faith of his religious associates^ showed 
itself by its good works. This came out remarkably. 
Application had been made on Havdock^s bdialf to 
Lord William Bentinck for the vacant situation. 
Not the slightest objection was made on any pro- 
fessional ground. To every question touching his 
fitness for the post^ the answer was satisfactory in 
the extreme; but there were objections. To show 
this, bundles of letters were shown by Lord William 
Bentinck, written avowedly to prevent such a 
fanatic and enthusiast as Havelock from obtaining 
what, at that time, was his highest ambition. Still, 
the application was respectfully, but earnestly 
pressed, so earnestly as it could have been only by 
one who was the best of all acquainted both with 
his anxieties and with his claims. There was no 
reflection on his courage, or on his loyalty, or 
on his moral character ! Not in the least degree. 
''Then must he be sacrificed,^' asked his congenial 
help-meet, " to the prejudices of the irreligious and 
the profane V^ A little delay was interposed. Then 
came the appointment that had been so well solicited, 
but so bitterly opposed ; and it came, because, as the 
Governor-General declared, ''he was the fittest man 
for it.'' 

To see whether the complaints against Havelock 
were really of any weight, this was done. — ^A Return 
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rwas ordered of the offences committed by the men 
in the different companies, and the punishment in- 
flicted on them ; and it was found that the men of 
Havelock's company, and those who joined them in 
their religious exercises, were the most sober and 
the best behaved in the regiment. " The com- 
plaint is," said the Governor-General, — " that they 
are Baptists. I only wish that the whole regiment 
was Baptist." 

Not nnlike the ease of Daniel was the case of 
fiavelock just now. No occasion could be found 
K Against bim, except it could be found against him 
Wnceming the law of his God. And when that 
me to be investigated, it turned out that the men 
who feared God were the men who honoured the 
The praying-soldiers were the soldiers who 
fiiad not deserved punishment. The fanatics were 
those who kept themselves away from the canteen. 
The enthusiasts were "the most sober and the best 
behaved " of all their comrades. " The saints," by 
that most faithful of all tests — an official, militaiy 
Return — were the honour and the safety of the 

Bxegiment in which they served, 
" 1836, RegtTRent marched to Kurtial. Baptist 
soldiers built a chapel there. Family resided at Lan- 
dour, where their bungalow was reduced to ashes. 
A little girl, and two servants, lost their lives in the 
fire, and Mrs. Havelock was dreadfully burnt. Re- 
mtovered, by God's mercy, after being six weeks 
ined to her couch" 
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A beautiful incident oceun-ed in connexion with 
this calamity, Tcbich is thus oommunicated by Lady 
Havslock : — 

"A few months after the birth of hie little 
daughter his faith was greatly tried by a fearfhl 
domestic calamity. His wife and youthful family 
had been sent up to Lsadour, in the Himalayas, 
for change of air. A few days before their intended 
return to bim, it was so ordained that on a calm, 
blight moonlight night, when not a breath of air 
stirred a leaf, the cry of ' fire ! ' was suddenly heard, 
and the thatched bungalow or cottage which con- 
tained all that on eai-th was dearest to the Christian 
soldier, was enwrapped in fiames 1 And though the 
family were, partly by their own exertions, and 
partly by the aid of fri<;nds and their eervwita, 
rescued from the devouring element, it was not 
before the infant daughter had been so burnt thst 
she died a few days after ; and the mother, in rescu* 
ing her boys, was so much injured that it was yean 
before she recovered her former health. 

"With what feelings did the God-fearing mRB 
receive the intelligence by the next morning's poet^ 
from a brother officer, that his wife and child were 
lying at the point of death, — his loved wife, from 
whom he had heard only the day before that she 
hoped in a few days to return to her happy home to 
fHcsent him his three children in i-obust health? 
He bowed meekly to the will of his God. And how 
the regiment receive the tidings ? The men 
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came in a body to their Adjutant, begging hira to 
allow each man to de\'ote one month's pay, to help 
him to sustain the loss of property. Thisj of coun^ 
he declined, bnt it showed the high estimation in 
which he was held by his men." 

When these accounts reached him, he was at 
table with bis brother-officers; and we are told 
his disti'eas was overpowering. He had been 
away with hia regiment some time when it 
occurred. At the earliest moment he hastened 
to sympathiie with his wife under the loss of their 
darling child, and to render her such help as might 
be within his power. Letters, written by him at the 
time, to Dr. Marshman, indicate the amoant of 
danger which threatened Mrs. Havelock's life, and 
slso his devoted and self-denying solicitude for her 
recovery. It seemed as though he could nurse in a 
sick chamber quite as well as he could pass exami- 
nations at Fort William, or take and keep his position 
in the field. He was most assiduous and con- 
■iderate during the suspense of those anxious six 
weeks, alternating between hope and fear, as his 
letters testify; but trusting in God's jnei-cy thi-ongh- 
ont, that he should be spared the impending blow. 
Grateful are the reminiscences now of that period of 
deep affliction, when the father and the husband 
turned to such good account the exceeding great and 
precious promises of the grace of God. The Lord 
had given that child; the Lord had taken it away. 
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Should they not, mother and father together, aay^ 
BlfliiH<*d bo the name of the Lord ? They ahoold ; 
and NO they did. 

'' Jierrived the viUelligence of my fathef^s death at 
KAftfr in Ait eightieth year.^* 

"IHar. Adjutant of regiment at Kumal. Con^ 
tinned religione inetmction to soldiers, and did some" 
thing to promote temperance habits among them. 
lh\ Marshman^s happy death at SeramporeJ* 

lUvrUH^k*a promotion to the Adjutancy had not 
diiiuinnhiHl hia desire to do good and to eonmnmicatey 
U\ tho in«M\ under Iiis command. He took care not 
lo tixnich upon the duties of other persons, but he 
hail \40igatioua laid on him to inculcate wherever he 
iHmUl tho claims of temperances, and int^rity, and 
g^HlUucsa, It was often uphill work,, especially 
\whcu, iuHtcad of co-operation firom his equals and 
a\\)H'v\oi>i« »omc i^ them did all within their power 
t\^ Wiii^ his exextions into contempt. 

QuK^iK sfraiusl all op)x>Giition Havelock held on his 
M^av, rcuunuberivi^ thai what God's grace had done 
KM* huwM'lCx ^^•^ *W i< could do for ercry other 
lUAU \m t^M"^ l>ruukt^:iiH)«i waa a nuisance as well 
UH a ^iu i k^ ^^^^^ ^«* *^ ^ ^^ eouUK Iireligion 
>.«. u x\i^^ \" "^y pwifcsaiou . he would work 

•^^•y "^T^I^^TT"' ^'*^*^^"«^ ^^ the Holy 

u in« ^ «^^^ that '^D, xf V 

** ^ ^^' ^Iw'Hhman's happy 
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death " is eipresaly mentioned in these memoranda. 
Never did Havelocfe omit a reference to that vene- 
rable man when the opportunity occurred. His 
connerion with the Doctor's family had been a 
gi'owing occasion to him of the purest satisfaction, 
and it was a source of pleasure to him to the last 
that his eldest son, Henry Marshman Havelock, 
bore its honoured name. 

It was the opinion of the Doctor's family that he 
Bank from the shock occasioned by the dread that 
his daughter, Mrs. Havelock, had died fr<)m the 
effects of the accident which we have just described. 

"1838. Promoted to a Captaincy j^ti^r. serving 

TWENTY-THREE YEARS AS A SUBALTERN officer. 

Army formed to invade Affgltanistan. Appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Sir Willoughby Cotton. Marched 
io the point of astembling at Ferozepore, and com- 
menced advance down the Indus." 

The attention of Government had for some time 
been directed to certain Russian emissaries in 
Affghanistan, who were known to be assiduously 
cultivating friendly relations for the Czar with the 
warlike Affghan chiefs. To counteract their influ- 
ence, it was considered desirable that proposals of 
friendly aUiance should be made on the part of 
the British to Dost Mohammed Khan, who, at 
that time, held Cabool with a considerable army, 
These overtures were declined. The necessity for 
immediate action was thus made evident. " Matters i 
had reached a crisis," saya Havelock. " The cha-^ 
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racter «mI objeel of i^ views and eombiaatioiu of 
Bumia herself eoiald no longer be qocstionied bj the 
most imbeeik, the most interested^ or the moat so^ 
tical amongst «b ; Aey w«re fully umnasked* Not 
td mention the intrigoes, of which Cabnl and Can* 
dahar were ait this very moment the scene, m endea- 
vour had now openly bem made to establish foe 
Persia, that is. by the jueelinr mocesses of Sdaseonic 

within one hundred marches of the Indus at 
Atto(^. 

'^ The remedy proposed by the Govemor^-Gen^al 
of India wat not, as some might have advised, to 
assume the line of the Indus in a defensive manner, 
«id await on its left; bank the Airther development 
of the projects of our seeret and declared enemies ; 
but boldly to pass that boimdary, and achieve at 
once a total change in the aspect of affidrs b^ond 
it, by dethroning the Baruksye rulers, and rdnstating 
in the possession ol a part of the dominions of hia 
father, and his grand&ther that Shooja-ool-MooBc, 
with whom Elphinstone had journeyed to Peshawur to 
treat, when the geniua oS Napolecm had thirty years 
before taught us to tremble in the expectation of 
another form of aggressive viol^ioe. The day of 
calamity of this prince had then commenced; for 
since that period he had lingered in exile, eating the 
idle bread of dependence, or in his bolder and more 
«*iTe mood wearying himadf in fruitk«s intrigu*. 
and efforts to recover his lost empire, evincing amicbt 
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s aeries of repulses and ctisappointmeiits, all the 
peraevermce of a De Medici, s Stuart, or a 
Boarbon." 

To replwce this prince upon the throne of hia 
lathers was the object of the expedition which waa 
thb year dcjpatehed to Affghanistan, under the 
command of Sir John Fane. ■ 

"1839. Marclied to Bhaum/porc. Fort Bukkur 
tttrrtTidered. Murehed into Scinde. Retraced our 
9teps and crossed the Indus. Occupied Kandahar. - 
Stormed Ghusnee. Marched to Cabool. Moved 
dean to Jellalabad and Pes/uneur with Sir WUlougkby 
Cotton. Obtained leave to return to India to pre- 
pare for publication mij account of the campaign." 

The expedition was formed chiefly from the 
ftrmy of i^ngal, together with a column from 
Sombay, under the command of Sir John 1 
Aa the route of the Bengal army neceasai'dy lay 
through the Sikh Statca, a politicnl intei'vi 
with its usual accompaniments of militaiy display, 
took place at Perozepore between the Governor- 
General and our ally, Hunjeet Sing, From thence 
the force, lessened in nniuber in consequence of 
the relief of Herat, which had been invested by 
Persia under Russian iniluedce, advanced < 
gbaniatan through the territories of the lesser Sikh 
States, 

Sir John Fane having now resigned the chief com- 
mand of the expedition, the Bengal contingent ad- 
vanced under the command of Sir Willoughby Cottoa i 
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to the town of Dadur^ having obtained possession of 
the important fortress of Bukknr on the way. 
Skirting the desert of Cutch Gandava, Sir Wil- 
loughby traversed the pass of the Bolan^ a mountain- 
pads more than 5^000 feet above the sea-level^ and 
grand in its naked desolation^ through which^ though 
he was led to expect opposition^ the Aflfghan chiefs 
suffered the army to pass unmolested. From this 
point he advanced on Kwettah, through a country 
sterile^ barren^ and almost destitute of water. At 
Kwettah Sir John Keane^ having joined the army 
with the Bombay column^ assumed the chief com- 
mand. Leaving Kwettah on the 7th of March the 
force^ now joined by Shah Shooja and his army^ 
advanced by distresAng marches^- their sufferings 
greatly increased by the heat and want of food and 
water — ^till, on the 27th of Aprils Sir John Keane 
occupied^ without resistance^ the ancient city of Can- 
dahar, the western capital of Affghanistan. Here he 
seated the Shah on the throne of his ancestors. On 
the 27th of June the army began its advance upon 
Cabool^ accompanied by the Shah Shooja in person. 
As the force drew near to Ghuznee^ deemed by the 
Affghans to be impregnable, and standing right in 
his way, Sir John Keane found the enemy deter* 
mined to dispute his passage. Having left his siege 
guns behind at Candahar, he saw that the gate of 
the fortress must be blown in. After a determined 
resistance, Havelock, who had been actively employed^ 
saw the colours of his own regiment waving on its 
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tower. " Thus " (he writes,) " was Ghuznce lost 
and won ; thua, in little more than two short 
houre, a, garrison, plausibly estimated at 3,500 u 
was dispoBsessed of a fortress, the walls of which, up 
to the moment of attack, had seai-ccly been grazed 
by cannon shot, the fii-e of the works being as entire 
1 the first hour of investment. This had been 
done without a ladder being raised in escalade. . ■ . 
" Let it be recorded to the honour of the captors, 
that though Ghninec was caiTied by storm, after a 
resistance stout enough to have roused the angry 
passions of the assailants, the Affghans were every- 
where spared when they ceased to fight ; and it is in 
itself a moral triumph exceeding in value and dura- 
tion the praise of the martial achievement of the 
troops, that, in a fortress captured by assault, not 
the slightest insult was offered to one of the females 
found in the zunanu within the walls of the citadel. 
" This forbearance, and these substantive proofs 
of excellent discipline, reflect more credit on officers 
and men than the indisputable skill and valour dis- 
played in the operation. But let me not be accused 
of foisting in unfairly a favourite topic, or attempting 
to detract from the merit of the troops, when I 
remark in how great a degree the self-denial, mercy, 
and generosity of the hour may be attributed to the 
1 1 feet of the European soldiers having received no 
riBpirit ration since the 8th of July, and having found 
intoxicating liquor amongst the plunder of 
j, Ghuznee. No candid man of any military experience 




5H uATzuoegfB nusammOT 

will ilmvtfaiii the rhtnecer of the ^bb?^ ^ 
iifrtrenv nid dtadc-l wm\d hare been fe 
if iitdividiuil Mlctaers had entercd the timi 
irfiii iMT«:k« or if ■ p ir i toooB hqaow hid 
<w«^rwi til the ASprfaaTi depAu. Sinee, 
U^i provfxl that trnopn can nakr fcroid 
UM\ iuil«tf,^ and fttonn a fortrew in 
i*iHi^Ui», withoat th(* aid of ma, 
i»u«s«w«, with a f b r beanui p^ and h«»aiim* m*- 
I>u4 ttlleli^ HI hMtory ; kt it not heneefcrdi he aisved 
Um^ dmuUttl •piritH an* an indJaprrwahfeyiitiflP of a 
^^Idiu-V i'aili<Mi. The medical ofieerB of this 
iiavc dij^ii4ftly attributed to their previoiis 
iiuii;!' htiiij iiir(Hi|c drink the lapid ncofcnr of 
tW>uiidLd iU MikUMUw." 

J>us»i Molittiucd wtt« not alow to perceife that in 

Llic i'ail oH iihuukiiL' Iw iiad lust, not only his preatigey 

but iiib chili' foiUcM. lie therefore dispatched hia 

iii'otiicr lu iu.'gotiiiLc Uti'Uitf ol' surrender of the crown 

i i^ii\n)iA tu tUc tSliiiii. Ikit he lefbaed to reside 

• •niji r iii'iiich sui'vcilliiuctf, aud bin offer was dediriftd. 

A i>.^] ill until h^ lii^ lumy, he iled to the moimtaixiay 

liiiwntf hi^ tti'Uliu'y tu Im^ captured on the road. 

Il.ijii: )\|jtii|; uh(> h^(i M)adtt Mubnihision to the Shah 

Uli(/ig<i, viiluhlixf'ul tu i:tt'tict hia capture with 2,000 

A|l|*|iiUi.ij uiii| Miijiif UMtmiMi ^'ouc of the most 

MHohtliJnlilhBi'^^tj ^*«^i iiptivi: MltiuerM in the British 

* 'Dm- illi IfnHiiilij «i|h| lit-Mtiu) WilUliirti'ii column hadto 
muit li lltiM ())biuiM't' In ii^i\ii\; M^ ji'iu hti»ii ^uiirteri, preyiouslj 
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army/' says Havelock, "was well selected to con** 
maud Dost Mohamed's pursuers." Oiitram bad with 
him a small, but active, boily of hoi-se, llispuraaiE 
was bold, resolute, and persevering. He followed the 
Ameer in hot pursuit over au arid tract, and up tre- 
mendous passes, but foiled by the defection of Hajeo 
ihan, he returned to the camp nnsncceasful. 

The advance of the anny on Cabool was not further 
disputed, and on the 8th of May tlie Shah Shooja waa- 
fonually crowned there with every cii'cumstance of 
pomp and extciual honour, but, it could not be con- 
cealed, with little welcome from his people, 

The object of the expedition thus accomphahe^ 
Genei-al Keane now pi-epai-ed to return to Bom- 
bay, leaving behind, to insure the stability of the 
Shah's position in Cabool, a considerable portion of 
the ti\>opa he had conducted there ; Sir William 
Mae\aghten and Sir Alexander Burnes — the formec 
an old school-cotapanion of Ilavcloek's at the 
Charterhouse, — remaining as envoy and political 
agent at the Court of the Shah. 

Crossing the Khoord Cabool pass, they reached 
Jellalabad, from which another march brought them 
to Ptahawur. Here Havelock and hia fellow-officers 
enjoyed the boundless hospitality of General Avitabili, 
a Neapolitan in the service of Runjeet Singh, who 
held that important forti-css for the Maharajah. 
In after years, he often alluded to the Persian 
couplet, inscribed over the door of his dining-i-oom, 
to which, amid^ this scene of festivity, the Neapolitan 
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General pointed hia attention, that " The morning 
might begiu with a bright sun, aud yet the evening 
be darkened with stoi-ms," to illustrate the mutability 
of human affairs. Two years after, Havelock entered 
the same room, after the destniction of 13,000 men 
in the passes, and the loss of our prestige in Affghan- 
istan and central Asia, and his host again pointed to 
these memorable lines. 

"1840. Relumed to India through the Panjaub. 
Made the acquaintance of Ventura, Court, and the 
other foreign officers in the army of Kurruch Sing at 
Lahore. Proceeded to Serampore attd sent off mt/ 
JISeTnoir for publication in India. Placed in command 
of detachments, and returned by Ike Ganges to Fero- 
zepore. Accompanied General Elphinslone's escort 
and convoy hack to Cabool." 

The Memoir referred to will long remain a lasting 
monument of the military science and brilliant genius 
of its author; and it will awaken, too, a regret that 
the same pen had not given to the world a narrative 
as complete, of the subsequent campaigns in which 
he took so distinguished a part. M 

In the meantime, indications had not been want- 
ing that the British troops would soon be needed to 
maintain the throne of the Shah. Reinforcements 
were accordingly sent, under the command of General 
Elphinstone, to whom, on his airival at Cabool, Sir 
Willoughby Cotton resigned the chief command, and 
prepared to return to India. 

During this year Ha\'elock's efforts as an i 
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among the soldiers were most diligently pursued, ^^^| 

speciaUy with those of the detachmcuts whom he ^^^| 

had officially in chaise. A friend, passing through ^^^ 
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Cabool at this time, attended oni; of the meetings of 
the congregation of pious soldiers, and stated to Mr. 
Marshman that he should never forget the thrilling 
sensation he felt in that romantic position, whUe the 
men stood up and sang with heart and soul the 
100th Psalm, aa Havelock gave out the words — 
" Ye nations round the earth, rejoice 

Before the Lord, your sovereign King; 
Serve Him with cheerful heart and voice, 

With all your tongues his glories sing." 

" When the friend who was present heard soon after 
of the glorious defence of Jellalabad by these troops 
and their comrades, his mind involuntarily reverted 
to the little band of Christian soldiers surrounding 
Havelock in the room at Cabool, and he thought 
that men thus nerved with the vigour of Christian 
pi-inciple and devotion wei-e prepared to face any 
enemy, and to overcome any difficulty." 

" 1841. Appointed Persian interpreter to General 
Elphiagtone. Eastern Ghilzies rise and blockade 
Cabool. Sent to the camp of Sir Robert Sale, and 
present at tJie forcing of Khoord Cabool Pass. Re- 
turn with despatches to Cabool. Again dispatched 
to Sir Robert's camp, who, after the affairs at 
Tezcen, detains me with his force, which moved on, 
ever}/ day engaged with the enemy, to Gundamuck. 
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Beceive intelligence of the insurrection at Cabool, and 
fall back on Jellalabad. The memorable defence 
commences." 

It became daily evident to every one bnt ike 
political agents that Cabool was now ofi the eve 
of a feai-ful outbreak. The efforts of the British to 
maintain the authority of the Shah could not be 
' otherwise than detestable to those hordes of monntain 
banditti who hved fay plunder and rapine: — "I should 
define," wrote Havclock at the time, "the whole 
affair to be a struggle of the chiefs to maintain theii- 
power to misrulej of which they dreaded the annihi- 
lation; of certain tribes, especially the casterttil 
Ghilzies, to revenge the wrong of the reduction of 
their stipends; and finally, of the whole people to 
get rid of the Feringhcca. The facts are, that Sir 
Robert Sale's brigade, ii'ith its auxiliaries, having 
been moved down towards Tazeen and Gundamuk, 
with the double purpose of forcing the passes and 
returning to the provinces, that opportunity was 
seized to spring the mine. Sir A. Bumes waa 
assassinated, with all our adherents, at Cabool, and 
onr troops driven, by the force of a general insuntc- , 
tion, to confine their efi"orts to maintain themselve 
in the two points of the Bala-Hissar and 
entrsiched cantonment. This they are as 
succeasfolly doing, and I trust, by God's blessing 
will continue to do, until reinforcements ariive." 
General Sale, at the head of the troops retur 



jnft to fudia, had left Cabool early ia October, the 
13t!i, Havclock'a regiment, forming part of his 
column. At the Khoord Cabool pass the enemy 
fiercely disputed his advance, and he found it necea- 
aary to cummimicate his difBculty to head-quai'ters. 
The answer received gave him to understand that he 
must chiefly rely upon his own efforts to achieve the 
passage. For eighteen days this gallant force 
fought its way, in spite of every obstacle, through 
a succession of dj'eary mouiitain passes, — above 
them and on either side DOthiug coidd be seen but 
granite peaks, on which not a blade of grass would 
grow, — all the while exhibiting an amount of 
patient endurance and sober restraint that told well 
the effect of their officers' example. At length they 
reached Jellalahad. 

Sir Eichard Sale perceived at once that it would 
be madness to attempt the Kyber pass, which he 
must penetrate to reach Pcshawm', with his present 
force. He, therefore, detei-mJued to take possession 
of Jellalahad, and wait till he should be i-eheved. 
Few such chapters ai-e to be found in the history 
of sui-mouuted difBculties as the defence which now 
began. 

Under the direction of Haveloct's bosom friend. 
Captain George Broadfuot, the dilapidated defences 
were repahcd, ofScers and men working away, with 
tools in one hand and sword in the other, night 

[ day, with hardly any intermission, for » long 
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six weeks. On the completion of the worka, about 
Christmaa-day, Havelock auggeatcd to General Sale to 
aouemble the whole garrison for the purpose of offer- 
ing up thanks to Almighty God, " who had in Hia 
mercy enabled them to complete the fortifications 
neceaaary for their protection." 

The suggestion was approved, and the necessary 
command given. There stood those brave-hearted 
and hard-handed men, awaiting the direction that 
might come next. " Let ua pray," said a well-known 
voice. It was Havelock'a, And down before the 
preaence of the great God those aoldiers reverently 
bowed, one and all of them, whilst at the impulse 
of a devout and grateful heart he poured forth 
supplication and praise in the name of the great High 
Priest. 

"1842. Defence continued. Havelock comniands 
the rig/it column in the first attack on Mohammed 
Akbar's camp, for which he is afterwards promoted to 
majority by Brevet, and receives the Cross of Com- 
panion of the Bath. After General Pollock had 
forced the Khyher, Havelock is first nominated his 
interpreter, and afterwards appointed Deputy-As- 
sistant- Adjutant- General to the Infantry Division, 
The army reoccupies Cabool. Havelock present at 
the fights at Mamoo Keil and Teseen. Accompanies 
the force under Sir John 3i'Caskill into the Kohistan. 
Capture of Istaliffe. Army returns through the 
Khyher, where part of the Division of Infantry meeta 
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with disaster. The defenders of Jellalabad received 
with distinguished honinirs by Lord EUenborough at 
Ferosepore" 

Riunoura of disaBtera in Cabool had oil along been 
rife, but if any trustwortliy information had reached 
General Sale, he kept it to bimself. On the IStli of 
January a solitary horseman was seen approaching the 
garrison, wounded, and scarce able to sit his horse, 
grasping convidsively the hilt and a small fragment cf 
& Bword, which had been bi-oten in the terrible conflict 
from which he had come. He proved to be Dr. Bry- 
<lon, and he believed himself to be the last sunivor 
of General Elphinstonc's army ! His story confirmed 
their worst fears. More than 13,000 men, endea- 
vouring to fight their way from Cabool, had perished 
miserably, either by AfFghan bullets or among the 
snows of the Khoord Cabool ! 

February and March wore anxiously away, but 
they brought no relief to the beleaguered garrison. 
They were now in great straits for food and ammuni- 
tion. An earthquake, too, had added to their horrors, 
destroying in one fearful night the laboiur of months. 
March wore on, and still no relief. Famine began 
to stare them in the face. General Pollock was 
detained mysteriously at Peshawiir, while Akbar Khan 
in great force was effeetoally blockading them. 

Their condition at last became desperate, and 

as surrender was out of the q^uestioD, early in April 

^^tey determined to hazard everything on a final 
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rffort to break through the enemy's lines, cut their 
way to Peshawur or perish in the attempt. 

On the morning of the 7th, three columns, each, 
500 Strang, issued from the ganison, one of them 
led by Hsvelock. They were accompanied by six 
guns, and their small but heroic squadron of horse. 
Though the enemy numbered many thousands, ho 
could not stand befoi'e them. Havelock's column, 
after a short but fiei-ce struggle, turned his hne, and, 
being promptly joined by the other columna, they 
made a aimiiltaneous charge upon the flying foe, and 
completed his entire discomfiture. The guns now 
opened with ti'cmendous efl'ect ; and, had their cavalry 
been in sufficient strength, very few of the Jiosts of 
Akbar Khan would have survived to teli the tale. 
Never was victory more complete. The spoil was vei-y 
great, and ivhen Sir George Pollock reached Jella- 
labad a few days afterwards, instead of a starving 
ganison, he found them maatera of the position, and 
with food in abundance. 

In August the "army of retribution" advanced upon 
Cabool. At the foimidable pass of Tizeen, Akhar 
Khan, with 15,000 men, disputed their passage ; but, 
after a short, but desperate struggle, he gave way. 
His loss was gi-eat. Disappointed and powerless he 
fled to the moimtains, leaving the passage to the 
capital free, and in a few days the English tlag once 
more waved upon its battlements. 

Sir George Pollock learned that Akbar Khan 
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bith his retainers bad retreated into Koliistan, and 
lat he and liis confederate chiefs were established 
I force at the mountain forti'esa of Istalif. He 
rained to dislodge them. This was effected 
1 great gallantry ; and it is not now a matter 
! queatioii that to Havelock'a strategic skill the 
of this difficult operation was mainly 
(hng. 

» General Sale had the happiness of receiving back 
. their long captivity bis wife and daughter, 
iliile Havelock was able to share his gratification in 
welcoming to liberty his own nephew, of whom 
nothbg had been heard for m.any months. " As the 
relieved captives came up before the Cabool gamson, 
he inquired whether Lieutenant Henry Marshman 
Williams was among them : on which a tall, gaunt 
figure, with a beard of a twelvemonth's growth, and 
a sheepskin over his shoulders, stepped forward, and 
said, ' Here I am, uncle.' Ey his aide stood the 
late chivalrous General Nicholson, then his junior in 
the regiment, whose name has since been immor- 
talised by the capture of Delhi." 

Having raised the fortifications of Cabool, and. 
leaving behind other evidence of retribution. 
General PoUock evacuated AfFghanistan, returning to 
India by Jellalabad. At Pei'ozeporc " the illuatiioua 
gai-rison " was welcomed by Lord EUenborough with 
every mark of distinction, the Governor- General 
attributing to General Sale and his brave companions- 
f2 
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in-arms ''the salvation of the name and fiune ci 
the British empire in India/' 

'' 1843. Army broken up. The 13M manAet to 
Mobarukfare, and thence to the UU station of Km- 
sowlee. Havelock resumes the religious instrueiion of 
his soldiers, which had also been kept vp at Caboei eaid 
JeUalabad, His family returns from England. Goes 
with them on leave of absence to Simla. Is appointed 
to the rank of Major in his regiment, and nominated 
Persian interpreter to the new Commander-m-CMef, 
Sir Hugh Gough. Joins him at Cawnpore. Armg 
of exercise assembles at Agra, Crosses the Ckundml, 
4md fights the battle of Muherajpore. On the owi- 
. elusion df hostilities, the Commander-in'Chief tourt 
through the State of Bhurtpoore, Deeg, ^., and 
reaches Umballa. At Delhi, news received of iim- 
tinous proceedings in several of the regiments. Com^ 
mander-in- Chief proceeds to Simla." 

He had scarcely sheathed, his sword, and re- 
newed his intercourse with his beloved family, 
when the trumpet sounded again, and he was sum- 
moned to the camp. An army, under the command 
of Sir Hugh Grough, had been organised to protect 
the throne of the young Rajah of Gwalior, an ally 
of the British Government, and the same Scindia 
whose recent fidelity to his treaty engagements has 
won general approbation. 

On the 21st of December the Commander-in- 
Chief, accompanied by the Govemor- General, en- 
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I j^ged the rebel troops at Moharajpoi-e, wHle 
] general Grey, at the head of a column of 8,000 
I aea, encountered an army of 12,000 at Punniar, in 
\ toth cases with most successful results. 

' 1844. Alarm of Sikh invasion. George Brood- 
m^oot appointed Governor- General's Agent in t/ie Norl/i- 
TiJRPeafera frontier. Havelock promoted to the rank 
M'fif Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet. Lord EUenborougk 
mtecalled. Tlte Commander-in-Chief, in expectation of 
X'M Sikh war, tours in the protected Sikh States and 

r the Jumna." 

lie hud by this time got detached from bis old 
regiment, the 13th Light Infantry, with which he 
had been associated ever since he left England in 

■ ,183S. Not more thiin five men were now left of 
fiia original comrades. But I'cligious sei'vtces were 

I much in \'oguc as ever, and one of his last inter- 
J'fiewswith the regiment was one of which he spoke 
IS an interview with "his little Christian flock." 
During the past year horrid ci'uelties had been 

■ perpeti-ated in the Punjaub. llunjcct Singh, the old 
"Lion of Lahore," was dead, and the struggle for 

' Lis throne had been the occasion for the successive 
assassinations of nearly all his descendants. Shuleep 
Singh, then only three years of age, had been placed 
I upon the throne. 

Deeming the seeuiity of the frontier a matter of . 
I^vital importance to the safety of the north-west 
rovinces. Sir llenry llaiilinge had for some months 
I concentrating a considerable force upon the 
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line of road leading more immediately to tlie Sikh 
frontier, and when at length the Sikh soldiray 
invaded the British territory, he was not unpw 
pared. -4 

"Though much shrewd logic has been employed, ■ 
writes Havelock, " and much lofty eloquence, to 
prove the reverse, the real fact appears to me to be 
that the rulers of India have generally, and not 
unreasonably, been dragged with unfeigned reluc- 
tance into the war in which they have been en- 
gaged, and that the principle of nearly all those 
contests has, on the part of the British, been that 
pure and unwilling self-defence." 

"184'5. Return to Simla, George Broadfoot 
spends pari of the season i/tere. Sir Henry Hardiniffi 
repairs to the North- West Provinces. Tlie Siklts 
invade India. Bottle of Moodkee, in which Hare- 
lock has two horses shot under him. Sir Sobert Sale 
mortally wounded at Battle of Feroseshuhur." 

" 31s( and 2%d. George Broadfoot killed." 

Up to the eleventh hour Sir Henry Hardinge 
tei-tained a sanguine hope that India might 
spared a war with the Sikhs ; an opinion also enter- 
tained by Major Broadfoot. His hopes were disap- 
pointed. On the 13th December the Sikha crossed 
the Sutlcj, and on the same day war was declared. 
On the 18th the Governor- General and Commander- 
in-Chief reached Moodkee, and engaged the Sikhs, 
13,000 strong, with twenty-two guus. After a 
]irotracted and obstinate resiatance they were driveft 
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from their entrenchments with great loss. Waiting 
till the Slst for reinforcements they again met the 
enemy at Ferozeshur with a force variously stated 
ft-om 35,000 to 50,000 men, with nearly 100 guna. 
The action was prolonged with much obstinacy until 
ilarkneas compelled the combatants to snepend the 
fight. The intervening night waa one of intense 
anxiety to both commanders. Upon the issue of 
the battle only yet begun depended the name and, 
perhaps, the very existence of Biitish rule in India. 

"The night of the 21st December," wrote Sir 
Henry Hardinge, "waa the most cxti'aordinary 
my life. I bivouacked with the men without food 
or covering, and our nights ar-e bitter cold. A. burn- 
ing camp in our front, om- brave fellows lying down 
under a heavy cannonade, which continued during 
the whole night, mixed with the wild cries of the 
Sikhs, an English huiTali, the tramp of men, and 
the gmans of the dying. In this state, with i 
handful of men who had carried the batteries the 
night before, I remained till morning, taking very 
short intci-vals of rest, by lying down with ditferent 
regiments in succession, to ascertain their temper 
mid raise their spii'its. : . . My answer to every man 
was, that we must tight it out, attack the enemy 
vigorausly at daybreak, beat him honom'ably or die on 
the field. The gallant old General, kind-hearted and 
hei'oically brave, entirely concuiTcd with me." 

dayhght came a i-enewal of the fifi 
themselves at the head of their coliiui 
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Sir Henry Ilardinge and Sii* Hugh Gou^ advanoecL 
Keeping thirty yards in front, to prevent tie troops 
from firing, they swept the enemy everywhere befcxre 
them^ capturing seventy-three pieces of cannon, and 
remaining masters of the field. 

These actions had taken away Havelock's two beat 
and oldest friends — Sir Bichard Sale, and Major 
Broadfoot, who had been lately his companion at 
Simla. 

Could the conversations which he held with hi» 
friend during their pleasant intercourse at Simla 
be reported, it would be known that Havdock wa» 
as earnest with men of his own grade as with those 
below him on the subject of the fear of Gk)d. What 
were the highest earthly distinctions in comparison 
^vith those which were fi-om above ! He valued that 
approval which was due to honest and honourable 
men, and went all lengths with his companions in 
the appreciation of their Sovereign's or their country's 
praise. But, beyond all that, there was something- 
better, — something, too, viithout which that would 
be good for httle in the long run. And so, in their 
rides together, the friends thought of another kind 
of warfare than the one in which they were engaged 
professionally, and of the honour which cometh from 
the Lord only. 

" 1846. SikJis cross the Sutlej, and threaten 
Loodianak, Sir Harry Smith fights the battle of 
AliwaL Battle of Sobraon. Havelock has a third 
liorse smitten down by a cannon-shot, which passed 



r BATTLE OF HOBRAOJJ. 

through his saddle-cloih. Occupation of Lahore. 
Army breaks up, Comraander-in- Chief returns ta 
Simla. Haveltick acts as Adjutant-General t» , 
Queen's troops. Is appointed Deputy Adjutant- 
General to Queen's troops at Bombay. Proceeds i(r ' 
Calcutta to assume his appointment. Visits Ser 
pore. Sees his wife's mother for tlie last time. The 
Sikhs defeated with great loss at Aliwal by Sir 
Horry Smith, and driven across the Sutlej." 

There waa now a brief lull in the campaign, al- 
though it was well known to both Generals that the- ] 
^K enemy was strengthening his position at Sobraon. 
^H Considerable reinforcements arrived at the camp ou 
^H the 8th, and now the two commanders determined 
^H to move on this strong position, i-endercd all but 
^H impregnable under the du'ection of Fi-ench and 
^H Spanish offieera. 
^V At daybreak on the 10th of February the action 

H ' began. The Sikhs, who were 30,000 strong, mi 
^^L tained for hours a most detei-mined resistance ; nor 
^H was it until the entire tli™ion of infantry, with 
^H nearly every gun that could he sent to their aid, had 
^H been led to the attack of the batteries, that any 
^H impression was made. Gradually but surely, then, 
^H the bayonet cleared the way, and, after one of the 
^H most ohstinate contests in the annals of India, i 
^H victory was declai'ed for the British. 
^H The eficct of this battle was decisive. Seeing that 
^^K further resistance was hopeless, overtures were made 
^^m to the Governor- General, but all consideration was 
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rejected, untilj with his amiy under the walls of I 
Lahore, he dictated terms to the vanquished enemy, 

and occupied the capital of the Punjaub. 

Having restored the youthful Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh to the throne of " the Lion of Lahore," and' 
leaving a garrison of 10,000 men, the two Generals, 
after a campaign of sixty days, returned to Simla, 

The remarkable deliverance in the field, indi- 
cated in the above memoranda, led Havelock to 
render his warmest acknowledgments to his Almighty 
Deliverer. Three horees shut under liini told 
plainly enough how iieai' liis ivife and children 
had been to widowhood and orphanhood. For them 
he wished to live; for them be was thankful that he 
was living. Dearer were they to him than his own 
life a good deal. Had the bull that hit the saddlo- 
cloth on which he sat liit biui, to himself personally 
it would have made no e^ential difference. Absent 
from the body, he would have been present with the 
Lord. To his beloved family it would have made all 
the difference; and on that account he thanked 
God. Beyond all power of verbal utterance did they 
thank God. 

" 1847. Embarks with Sir George Clerk, the 
newly-appohUed Governor of Bombay, in the Hin- 
tiosian, for Madras and Ceylon. Thence proceeded 
in the Auckland steam friyale to Bombay. Receiver 
intelligence of the death, al eighty, of Mrs. Marsh- 
man. Health falls. Visit* Mahtiuleshw for re- 
«y. Sir Wilhitghby Cotton succeeds Sir T. ' 



M'MaJion, as local Commander-in-Chief, Joins him 
at Poonah. Sijmpioms of liver-complaint retwrn.' 
Tour in the Deccan, and return to Bombay." 

Whilst at Pooiia he wrote to his sister in Eog- 
land : — 

" Poana, Auguit 21, 1847. 

" My vsry dear , , 

" Dear Hannah was restored to me almost by 
miracle. She is nowj by God's mercy, convalescent, 
and her boy flourishes. My girls, too, are well. I 
also have improved in health in the Deccan, and eat, 
I* and drink, and sleep, and ride like a healthy m 
but theae appearances are fallacious. Mv health is 
perfectly shaken, if not (vholly broken, by so many 
years of hard work in this climate. I ought to be 
off on the lat of March for England. My ( 
cumstances hardly afford mc any opportunity of 
doing bo; but God has opened a way for me in 
thousands of diihciilties, and He may do so in this. 
" Ever your affectionate brother, 

" HUNBY HaVELOCK." 



No sooner did he settle at "Bombay for a time th^i' 
he identified himself actively with the frienda 
of Christian truth there of every denomination. 
He assisted at all their Meetings for the promotion 
of missionary and educational efforts; and com- 
muned at the Lord's Supper "with much pleasure, 
and he would humbly hope not without profit," 
the Presbyterians of the Fi-ee Church of Scotland. 

The failure o£ his health excited K^'jtftXiKttiKnia 
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the result. His own belief was that he had incurred 
serious mischief on the day when he fought at 
Moodkee. 

Towards evening he came to a well^ and eagerly 
drank a full draught. His horse refused to taste the 
water, and very sensibly redoiled. The horse was 
right, for the well had been poisoned by the Sikhs* 
From the effects of that draught his constitution 
never fully recovered. 

^^ 1848. Recommended to return to England, but 
wishes to remain another year, if spared. Re-visits 
Mahbuleskur. Returns to the Deccan. Colonel Brooke 
proceeds to join the army at Mooltan. Savelock 
appointed to act as Military Secretary to the Com' 
mander-in^ Chief. Returns to Bombay, News of the 
fatal skirmish at Ramnu^ghurJ^ 

The ^^ fatal skirmish^* mentioned here was the one 
in which his elder brother. Colonel William Havelock^ 
was killed, in the second Sikh war. This was the 
brother, it will be remembered, who obtained for 
him a commission in the 95th Rifle Brigade, in 
1815. The following letter refers to the Colonel's 
death : — 

''Bombay, l^thDec, 1848. 

'' My very dear Sister, — I need not remind you 
how seldom I take up the pen to address you, though 
you were one of the greatest comforts of my youth 
and early manhood, and my heart still bounds at the 
recollection of those days. . . . The occasion of 
mv writing is indeed mournful. In a cavalry action, 
on the 22d of November, our beloved brother 
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I William met a soldier's death at the head of hia noble 
and cherished dragoons. . . . There oui gallant 
liTother fell, not until hia regiment had eustained a 
heavy loss, and he had conquered the admiration and 
•ympathy of every brave man that can look with 
delight on acta of a kindred spirit with his own. 
. . , Ilis body has never been found, for no one 
has been able to approach the spot whilst the Sikhs 
yet remain in position. ... To know that god- 
liness with contentment is great gain will lighten 
this affliction to them, and cause it to work out in 
^ft the end a more exceeding and eternal weight of 
^H glory. To how small a number our seven of a family 
^H — eight at first — is now reduced ! As each falls in 
^H ftuccession into the grave, is not the event a warning 
^H-4;o those who remain to draw nearer and nearer to ] 
^H Jesus Christ ? Then will He draw nearer to us, 
^H and be our stay here, and hereafter our everlasting 
^H portion. 

^H "Your affectionate brother, 

^H " Kenrt Havelock." I 

^H "18-19. At l/ie conclusion of the war, Havelocfa 
^H regiment, the 53rf, is ordered into the field. He pro- 
^H ixeds by ddk through Indore to Join it. Countermanded, i 
^H -Rejoins head-qimrters ni Mahbuleshur. Returns to ■ < 
^H ike Deccan. Serious illness. Embarksfor England, j 
^MOclober 3d." ' 

^H From Bombay he wrote ; — 
^B "Bombay, April 3, 1849. 
^^L "Mt 'V9BT DSAB , — ^1 ictoraeA. -^g^g^ft^ 
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from a fruitless expedition in the direction of the 
Punjaub. My regiment, the 53d, having been 
ordered into the field, I obtained permission to 
proceed to join it. . . . The expense of the 
trip proved to be great, and I made a great sacrifioe 
of money in leaving my appointments here. Bat 
ever considering that duty is the first consideration^ 
I did not hesitate. ... I had only reached 
half-way between Indore and Agra when a peremp* 
tory order reached me to retrace my steps to 
Bombay. ... It seems now determined that 
Hannah and my girls and little boy must embark 
for England on the 15th of this month. We have 
been so often disappointed that I know not how 
to hope to see our wish realised. . • • Still God 
is with us, and I will labour as long as I have life^ 
and I will hope against hope as long as I can labour. 
Your news of Jos\ change of heart is a cordial to my 
heart. God bless you. 

'' Your affectionate brother, 

'' Henry Havelock.'* 

Thus for these two-and-twenty years had he been 
walking with God in deed and in truth. Apd, 
through the preventing and sustaining grace that 
had been vouchsafed to him, he had been able to 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. His 
comrades, high and low, held him in respect. They 
knew that his religion was not put on for sinister 
or sanctimonious ends. They knew that he was not 
pious at the prayer- meeting and profligate at the 
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Mess. They knew that he walked worthy of his 
vocation at all hazai-ds and at any cost. Some of 
them at leaat knew that he had ouce thrown away 
the then highest prospects of his profession, because 
be would not defend a pohcy of whieb he conscien- 
tiously disapproved ; and that more than once he had 
put his commission, which was his only source of in- 
come, into extreniest jeopardy because he would not 
obey an order at variance with his religious creed. 
He was ready to do any right thing. Allegiance 
to his earthly sovereign he would always maintain, 
unless it obviously involved disloyalty to hi* 
heavenly sovereign. He was a soldier of Jesua 
Christ. He had been predestinated, and redeemed, 
and regenerated that he might fight the good fight. 
No option had he but to confess Christ before men. 
That duty took precedence of everything else. 
Necessity was laid upon him to say to the men who 
tried to flatter him and to those who tried to frighten 
him, " I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, — I 
cannot go back." 

He had puipoaed in hia heart to live godly in 
Christ Jesus. Of his reasons he could give an 
intelligent account, For his determination he sought 
incessant renewal by his intercourse with God, In 
that secluded chamber at the Charterhouse liad his 
resolution been originated, and now it was culminat- 
ing towards the sacred consummation to which it 

destined ultimately to attain in the dyin 
chamber at Liicknow. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HAVELOCK'S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

To the recommendations that he should leave 
India for a time^ Havelock was at length constrained 
to yield. His health had become seriously impaired^ 
and nothing less than entire cessation from his mili- 
tary duties would now avail for its restoration. His 
arrangements were made accordingly, and in 1849 
he returned, after an absence of twenty-seven years, 
to his native land. 

He reached England on the 6th of November. 
The first duty was to seek medical advice, and to 
ascertain what were the probabilities of recovery. 
He was encouraged by the opinions given about his 
-case, and addressed himself hopefully to the course 
which he was directed to pursue. 

AVithin a fortnight he removed from London 
to Plymouth, taking with him his wife and children. 
There he resumed his intercourse with the sister to 
whom his letters had been sent from Poona and 
Bombay. They were mutually happy, and found 
themselves almost at once deep in the reminiscences 
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of the clicquered paat. They rememliered how they 
were accustomed during his vacations to get away 
into remote and secluded parts of the Park at 
Ingress where, "far fi-om observation, he would have 
a daily rehearsal of Napoleon's battles, takdng up his 
positions, and marshalling his battalions under their 
several Generals." They called to mind how, often, 
when disturbed as he was reading in the library, 
wrapped in what he called his "toga," he had rushed 
away to the wood, and climbed up a tree, book in 
hand, determined not to give to play the time which 
allotted to his work. They recollected the 7th 
Januai-y, 1810, when their mother fell from her 
cfaair whilst he was reading to her fi-om the Holy 
Scriptures, and they wept together as they recalled 
the scene of parting, when lie was obliged to go 
back to school, and knew that he should never see 
his mother any more. 

No change had the long eeven and twenty years 
in India wrought upon her brother Henry in respect 
to his warm attachments to those he loved. The 
filial veneration was unabated, and the fraternal 
affection was flourishing in undiminished power. 
the sister felt from the moment they met, and 
rery day's observation and experience assured her 
lat she was right. 

One thmg attracted especial notice. In younger 
he had evinced a good deal of resentment at 
lections which had been cast upon him because 
his firmness in doing what he deemed right. 
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" As he began to fed the influence of God's 
Spirit on hie heart, there was a manifest change. 
He became calm and pEttieiit under his heavy trial, 
and obtained such control over himself as to disarm 
his opposera. During the last happy years before 
he went to India, he was mild, gentle, and forbear- 
ing, and our meeting at Plymouth convinced me 
that no remnant of the imtability of his boyhood 
was left, but that to evci7body and in everj-thing he 
was kind, considerate, and Christian-like." 

He soon found opportuiiities at Plymouth for 
doing good. Of visits to the sorrowing and the 
afflicted, grateful mention could be made. He knew 
exactly what portions of the Bible were suitable for 
the chamber of suffering, and went there prepared 
to speak a word in season to those who were weary. 
No commonplace or inappropriate or indisci-iminate 
convei-sations did he introduce. With no formal, 
semi-professional utterances was he content. He 
sought out acceptable words, and ministered to those 
who were distressed the strong consolation of the 
everlasting Gospel, His prayers, too, tended to the 
same kindly end. He bad apprehended the unfail- 
ing sympathy of the Great Intercessor, and in the 
full assurance of faith had often found grace to help 
in time of need. Experience worked hope. To 
the mourner, in whose soitows he was ever ready 
to sympathise, he would say, ' Take courage.' 
They might pray to God. And so they wotild 
kneel down and pray, to the diminution of their 
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r griefs and to the conscious augmcatation of their 
confidence in Him nho comforteth those that are 
cost down. 
In exercigea of this kind his family was often 
reminded of a. scene which occurred in 1835, He 
had been conducting a devotional seiTice, in com- 
pany mth his bousehold, amongst whom was an 
Irish servant-girl. She was melted to teara by the 

I fervency and unction of his pi-ayer, and, as she arose 
from her knees, addressed him with much emotion, 
"Oh, Misther dear, you're not fit for a soldier. 
It's too tindei'hearted you are. Sure you was born 
a pi-aist, and a pi'aist it ia you ought to be." The 
pccuharity was often recognised at Plymouth which 
this poor woman thus instinetii'ely perceived — the 
unafi'ected earnestness and the remarkable aptitude 
which he evinced when drawing near to the throne 
of grace. 

In Januai-y, 1850, be left Plymouth for London, 

■ for a few days ; and it is remembered by the friends. 
by whom he was entertained that he never let a day 
pass without wiiting to his wife : she never failing to 
reciprocate the afl^ectionate attention which was thus 
expressed. Most grateful are the reeollectious of 
that period to those who wei-e especially his com- 
panions. There was a richness and depth of reli- 
gious feeling which they were constrained to admire, 
and an appreciation of the robgious privileges of hie 
I .native land more intense than they could fuUy 
I naderatand. To ut, or even to stand in a ci'owded 
G Z 
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aisle, with multitudes all around him, listeuing 
the glad tidings of great joy, was delightful b 
soul ; while, in the change respecting attendant 
public worship which he noticed since he had left 
lOngland, he found reason for thankipg God and 
taking courage. 

The month of March ivas rather a busy month 
with him, professionally. t)n the 6th, he was pre- 
sented, at a Levee at St. James's, by the Duke of 
"Wellington. On the 7th, he dined at Lord 
Hardinge's. On the 20th, he was present at a 
dinner given by the United Service Clnb to Lord 
Gough. On the 23d, when the East Lidia Company 
fSted his Lordship, he was among the guests, n 
nising old comrades, and thoroughly enjoying 
relaxation from military toil. 

A painful duty awaited him on the 25th of Mardl. 
The widow and family of his brother William, who 
had been killed at Eaninugghur, were expected at 
Southumpton. It was felt by him to be incumbent 
on himself to be there to receive them on the arrival 
of the vessel. Accordingly he went down, and 
showed how able he was to bear the burdens of the 
depressed, and bow ready he was to weep with them 
that weep. Well did he prove himself a bi'other to 
be tmated, and an uncle to be loved. 

He went hack, and remained in the West of 
England till June ; gradually recovering strength, 
and finding, day after day, opportunities for doing 
und getting good. Never, perhaps, was he happier 
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tbaa at this time. Circumstances around Lim were 

jiropitioua, iind companion stips wore congenial. In 
general society he waa cordially welcomed, aiid by 
his Christian hrethrcn he was increasingly esteemed. 
His family, too, was with him, and that always made 
hia cup to run over. 

About the middle of June he commenced a Beries j 
of visits to several of hia old friends and school- 
fellows — men of eminence and rank. To him, this 
renewal of intercourse was pleasant in the extreme; 
and he always referred to it aftenvards as having been 
the occasion of great thankfulness to God. Opinions 
were canvassed; diifei-cnces of judgment were 
avowed and diseuesed. Substantial imity was ascer- 
tained in regard to the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith, and, in the assurance that the children of 
God would be all brought light at last, the old 
friends mutually rejoiced. 

The inteiTening years since they parted had 
wrought upon the accomplished jurist, and the 
Bound-hcarted theologian, and the devout soldier, 
more or less of change iu theologic creed and eccle- 
siastical practice, but no element of change could 
they discover in that which constituted them men of 
God. !S'ot a whit more conscientious was any one 
of them than were all the rest, and though they 
were by no means of the same mind about many 

I matters of grave importance touching things to be 
believed and things to be done in the name 

[ Christ their common Lord, yet they respected each 
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other's consciences j resolriDg, not with any kind of 
formality at all, but at the dictate of a fraternal 
evangelical instinct, to walk by the same rule and to 
mind the same thing up to the last point to which 
together they had attained. 

It had been recommended to Colonel Havelock 
that be ahonld take advantage nf the medicinal 
waters of Germany during bis stay in Europe. 
Having paid his visits to his early friends, he set out 
for Ems, aa being one of the best places for prose- 
cuting the object he had in view. His wife accom- 
panied him, and the following letter will show that 
the journey and the treatment to which he was 
subjected were advantageous to his health r- 



" Ems, Sept. 10,1850. 
. . . "We have had a pleasant and interesting 
journey to this place. At Dover we were detained 
by the very tempestuous state of the weather, and 
ao we visited the barracks and parade in which I 
learnt a part of my military cserciaea in 181^) 
Then came a good night's tossing on thi 
The rail carried ns to Erassels, and the next dny 
was devoted to Waterloo. Then a quiet Sabbath, 
Monday carried us to Cologne, and next day we 
reached by steamer Coblentz and Ehrenbreitatein. 
We have resided here nearly three weeks, and are 
all well pleased with the spot. At Coblentz I took 
counsel of Dr. Soest, recommended to me by Sic 
W. Cotton, in 1847. ... I can hardly descrHitt.: 
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rto you how nrncli I have already benefited, by God's 
help, from these potations and immereiona. . 
I am to devour grapes at the rate of eight pounds 
per diem, and then it is hoped I may be fit for 
something. We shall see. Love to all." 
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What mth the grapes and the hydmpathy 
together he rallied yet more Bensibly, and became 
comparatively a vigorous healthy man. 

It was now nearly time to decide as to the course 
for the future. An-xious were the deliberations and 
■earnest the prayers that God would direct them for 
the best. It waa very soon decided that their 
<[aughtcrs and little boy should be educated 
Europe. With the knowledge that they had of 
India and of Indian society, they had resolved that 
those so dear to them should not receive their i 
fltructiou or their introduction there. The desire to 
train up their children in the way they ahould go was 
paramount. To see them fearing God from their 
youth was the daily parental prayer. Intellectual 
diaeipline was a great object to be secured, with 
attainments and accomplishments befitting their 
condition ; but moral and religious influences were 
desiderated at the same time, with a view to tlieir 
personal dedication to the service of the Lord Christ. 
But there was a difficulty. There seemed to be no 
adternative but for the father to remain in India, 
secret did ho make of it that he could not relinquish his 
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position there and return to live with hia family, 
either in this eountiy or on the Continent, Not 
80 fortunate had he been as some others in obtaining 
patronage and its emolaments. Three- and -twenty 
years as a subaltern had not tended to make him a 
wealthy man. Provision for his wife and children, 
beyond the time being, had been altogether beyond 
his power. The course for himself he felt to be 
inevitable. To India he must return, leaving hia 
children behind him. 

The course, however, was by no means clear for 
Mra. Havelock. To accompany her husband was 
her first impulse, and upon doing this she was 
fuUy bent. He demuiTed on account of the 
childi'en. They must not be committed wholly to 
the care of eti-angera. What could be substituted 
for a mothei-'s watchfulness and care ? Wlio could 
do Ibv the opening minds and the trusting hearts 
of their loved ones what she could do ? So far 
as the father was coneemed his mind was made 
up. He would go out alone. As best lie could 
be would bear the pain of separation. It was not 
what he should sacrifice, it was what his little ones 
would gain. Had the attachments between them 
all been less affectionate or less active, it would 
have been a far easier task to determine what 
should be done. But they were so much members 
one of another, they were so knit togetlier, and 
they were so mutually and tenderly endeared, that 
they were bitterly loth to part. Never, indeed, has 
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the household tie been more sensibly or more ob- 
viously a fondly cherished and indissoluble one, thai 
in their case. By comparative strangers it was 
noticed almost immediately, and by those who knew 
them intimately it was more and more admired. 
On which side the affectionate preponderated it 

; would have been impossible to pronounce. 

Hence, to leave the children was u great trial, but 

. to let the husband go out alone to India was a trial 
quite as great. The struggle was a sharp one, but 
in the end it was fixed that tlie children should have 

. the benefit of the maternal guardianship, and that 
the father should i-etum by himself. The time, 
however, would come when they should meet again. 
The education being obtained, mother and daughters 
would proceed to India, and altogether they would 
re-enjoy the domestic iutereourse which was thus 
Bon-owfully interrupted. 

The decision once come to, with bis usual prompt- 
itude Havelocli arranged for carrying it into effect. 
It seemed to btm that Bonn would be a suitable 
place on all accounts for the location of his family. 
Educationally and religiously it would supply the 
opportunities and appUances which were requisite, 
whilst it would be a residence of great pleasantness 
and healthiness for those whom he must leave 
behind. Accordingly he took a bouse at Bonn, 
which overlooked the Uhine, and there for six 
months he remained with his family, enjoying the 
neighbourhood and society greatly, and improving i 
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every day. Most assiduously and thonghtfully did 
he provide for the future comfort of its beloved 
inmates, so ordering everything about the dwelling 
that they have ever since been reminded of his fond 
solicitude for them in the prospect of hia being far 
away. A pleasanter six months than that was never 
spent. The remembrance of it has been alwaya. 
grateful. It will be precious now for evermore, 

During the month of September, 1851, Havelock 
came to England to take leave of friends. He was 
in good health and most cheerful spirits, thankful 
for the blessings he had obtained by his relaxation, 
and assured that God would be his portion to the 
end. Again he visited the house of mourning, and 
proved himself a bearer of the burdens of those wIm 
were in sorrow. 

" I would say/' he remarked, " flee in yorifrl 
troubles to Jesus Christ. The experience of upwards ■ f 
of thirty years enables me to say. No man ever had j 
so kind a friend as He, or so good a master. View J 
Him not at a distance, but as a prop, a stay, and > 
comforter, ever at hand, and He will requite 
confidence by blessings illimitable." 

A short time was spent in London and the neigh- 
bourhood, on his way from the West of England to 
Germany j and it was several times observed that he 
took his leave both of elder and more recent t 
ciates with a tone of unfaltering coniidence in tbs: \ 
providence and grace of God, 

This may be gathered from a communication t<y» I 
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friend, whom lie was unabli; to visit for the pm-pose 
of saying farewell : — 

"... Kenl, 8lh October, 1851. 

My deak , — I write to bid you farewell, 

and to thank you very sincerely for all your very 
great kindness to me and my family since I came to 
London after near thirty years* absence, in November, 
1849. On the 10th November I espect to be o 
board the steamer which is to carry me &om Trieste 
to Alexandria, and on the 5th December I hope to 
land at thu Apoilo Bunder, Bombay. But all this 
is in God's hand. I have bad in this land conntlesa 
mercies to praise Him for, and though I leave it, 
not through desire to abandon it, but only from the 
conviction that the road to India is my path of duty, 
that very consideration emboldens me to hope for 
Hia protection and guidance by the way and during ' 
my Bojom'U, whether it may prove long or short." 

Havelock returned, and stayed at Bonn until the 
S7th of October, when it was hia duty to set out for 

India. The morning arose upon him sadly. There 
were his loved ones as wakoful aa himself at early 
dawn. Each felt what none could utter. Separa- 
tion was now come — a sensible reahty. Pleasant 
readings together were tenninated. No more excur- 
sions would be planned and executed. Going to the 
House of God in company was passed. Thai rejreshirtg 
and delightfui family-worship was all over; at least,! 
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one more exercise^ and the husband, the fiather, the 
master, would not be there officiating as the patri- 
arch and the priest unto God. Even at the best of 
their choicest expectations, they should not kneel 
down together again for many, many years. 

They knelt down then. Tremulous were the 
patriarchs tones ; full, quite full, the heart of the 
priest of the weeping household, as he was making 
intercession for his ^vife and for their daughters 
and Uttle son. 

Who could tell the impending vicissitudes ? Who 
could forecast the incidents of their separation f 
Who could pre-arrange for the emergencies in India^ 
and for the possible and even probable necessities on 
the Rhine ? He apprehended the uncertainty, but 
he staggered not at the promise of Grod through 
unbelief. Would not God watch between them 
whilst they were absent one from another ? Were 
not Asia and Europe alike imder the perpetual 
observation of their heavenly Father ? Might they 
not at any moment regard it as the present fact that 
before they called the Lord would answer, and that 
whilst they were yet speaking he would hear ? Had 
they not often said and sung together that removal 
from the Divine presence was impossible, that aliena- 
tion from the love of God was inconceivable; that 
neglect of united and believing prayer offered at the 
throne of grace was as incredible as that the Holy One 
should lie ? They kneel ; and now was the occasion 
for acting upon their long-cherished and devout 
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convictions. He in whom they trusted would never 
leave them nor forsake them. His grace was suf- 
ficient for them. His strength would he made 
perfect in weakness. Though their house in another 
hour would not be so with God, as they all lovingly 
desired, yet had the Lord made with them an ever 
lasting covenant, ordered in all things and sure. 

That hour passed ; the steamer arrived ; the em- 
barkation took place ; the adieu, the last adieu of all, 
was stammered out ; faces and forms vanished slowly 
in the distance, and Havelock was on his way to India 
— alone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HAVELOCK'S DOMESTIC SOLITUDE. 

Slowly the steamer moved up the Rhine, giving 
Havelock another opportunity of gazing on the 
different objects of his admiration, and of calling 
up to recollection the historical incidents with which 
his mind was so well stored. With each memorable 
place was he familiar, having at his command the 
ancient and modem narrations both of the great 
passages across the river and of the important events 
which had ensued. To the ruins of Roman encamp- 
ments he could have pointed. Of the traditions of 
the mediaeval castles he could have given an account. 
About the battle fields of the last and present cen- 
tury he could have suppUed accurate information^ 
whilst with these military details he could have 
blended agreeable communications concerning the 
Moravian estabUshment at Neuwied. Fraught was 
his memory with the materials for intelligent enjoy- 
ment within himself, if unaccosted by the stranger, 
or for a traveller's, a scholar's, or a Christian's con- 
versation, with those who were disposed to talk. He 
reached Coblentz in the afternoon, and went at once 
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the well-known Prussian fortresa on the oth^ 
side of the Bhine. But his affections were down 
the river. He could not suppress his sorrow. The 
separation weighed down his soul. He, the strong 
man, had no refi^;e but in God. 

His feeling on this subject, as well as the incidents 
of his journey, will beat be learnt from his 
letters np to the time of his embarkation at 
Trieste :— 

"Cohlmtz, Oct. 27, 1851. 

" I got well up, by God's blessing, to this place, 
but not until foui', and have since been up to, and 
over Ehrenbreitstein, but I will take no rest and 
no refreshment until I have written you a line, 
God bless you, heaven's beat earthly gift to me, 
Siss for my darlings, " H. H." 

" Frankf'jTt, Oct. 2%. 
"I arrived here this evening, and hope to get 
on to Leipsic to-morrow; but have really lost all 
desire to see anything or enquire about any thing, 
for I Lave no one to whom I can communicate my 
feelings of pleasm-e or pain. I ought not to write 
thus, however, as it will grieve you. I have com- 
menced this journey under God's guidance, and not 
an effort on my part shall he spared to do something 
for you and my little ones. If you knew what 
I have endured since I parted with you, I fear it 
voold give you pain, but my God will support me. 
Kemember, I am not the onlv one who sinks thus i 
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when separated from those dearest to bim. 
the account of the great Klarlborough under suckil 
circumBtances. But I have Jesus Chriat to trust to^^ 
and his presence to comfort me. Yet iu thiftj 
mortal state we do feel keenly. Pray for me. 

"H. H." 



"Leipsic, Oct. 30, 1851. 
" I purpose going to see the battle-field (of the 
Volker-schlacht, aa the Germans call it) to-morrow 
morning, so I will commence another letter to you 
in the solitude of my cliamber. Oh ! how ardently 
I desired to turn back and rejoin you at Bonn, 
as I lay in my bed at Frankfort. It was a 
totally sleepless night, a thing, as you know, 
most unusual with me. I aat up meditating and 
writing until near eleven, and when called at six 
had not once closed my eyes; not even dozed or 
slumbered for a momeni. The bitterness of parting, 
my position after so many years, which renders it 
unavoidable, and, I fear, not a few doubts aboid; m 
the worldly future, passed in rapid successitMiJ 
through my brain, which, without being in the 
least fevered, was so wrought upon that I never 
slept a single second. But I did indeed find sweet 
relief in the thought of meeting you in that better 
kingdom, for all earthly meetings ai-e uncertain, 
and only terminate in longer or shorter separations. 
Join with me in prayer, that we, through faith ia 
the blood of the Iiamb, may be held worthy to 
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partake in his resurrection, and be together ivitli 
Him and oar children in bis glory. I know not 
what lies before me, but I do feel that we are both 
in the path of sacred duty. Let us do hia will and 
leave the event to God. Perhaps He may be mer- 
ciful to U3 and grant that we may soon meet again, 
though we see not how. " H. H." 



I "Dresden, Oct.Zi, 1851. 

"I have jnst got yours of the 29th. Thank God 
yon are all well. To his gracious care I commend 
yon all. You will find happiness among yourselves ; 
but I feel for the present a sad houseless wandei-er; 
but I must not repine, God is with me, that ought 
to be enough. To-day we have had snow all the 

day The great delicacy here, and at Leipsig, 

are " larks," of which I have fceen partaking to-day, 
— not frolics (tell Georgy) — but i-eal i-oasted larks! 
Kiss all ffood children for me. Ever, " II. H." 

"P.S. My health is good, but the disease is in 
the miud." 

" Prague, Nov. 3. 

" I stopped here chiefly if not entu^y because I 
expected a letter from you, but ha\c found none, and 
wish I had gone on towards Vienna, for I got in 
too late to see anything. To-morrow I purpose to 
run on at once to the Austrian capital. This morn- 
ing, as I travelled up the bank of the Elbe, which 
nma between the pine-elothed hills of Bohemia, the 
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heights were everywhere capped and fringed with 
anow and ice, and the margin of the river fi'ozen. I 

fell in at my hotel at Dresden with a Lieutenant 
Schombei'g, a Uneal descendant of the Duke who 
was killed at the battle of the Boyne, and a shrewd, 
active, sensible fellow, who had been to see all the 
fortresses in Austria and on the Rhine, and knew a 
good deal about them. The Austrians searched my 
baggage this morning, but it was a mei'c form, 
excepting that the attention of the 'Visitor' was 
wonderfully attracted by the bulbs, and he dived 
through all the folds of brown, blue, and whited- 
hrowu paper to get at them. 1 laughed, and said 
they were for the garden in India, and then he stared 
and laughed too. He wanted also to know what waa 
in my valise. I told him my Indian razzai and my 
sabres, and he looked comical, and said, ' Aha t 
a soldier — a colonel 1 ' and declined farther search. 
My passport has, however, been wanted all day long, 
and exchanged for all kinds of police papers and then 
given back again, and I shoidd not wonder if a fellow 
comes for it in the middle of the night, the Austrians 
seem so fond of it." 

" Vienna, Nov. 5, 1851. 

" Vienna is a very splendid capital in population 

and citent — the streets well built and clean — the 

pubhc buildings stately, though generally without 

architectural beauty, and the environs highly pic- 
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The churchea are many of them magni- 
"ficent, and the Cathedral of St. Stephen's, the spire 
of which I ascended this morning, is far finer than 
Cologne or Ulin. The presence of the mighty 
Danube gives the city a noble air. The Belvedere 
Palace and its gardens are grand, though not highly 
tastefal. The gallery in it is filled with a. very 
mimeroTia collection, in strikingly good preservation, 
rich in two splendid Raphaels, two excellent Cor- 
reggios, a masterpiece of Titian, and a perfect galaxy 
from the studios of Rubens, Vandyke, and the great 
Venetian's, one very fine Murillo, and nnnierous 
pictures of Jordaens and the Bolognese and Fleraisli 
schools. There is likewise a charming Pietro Peru- 
gino and a good Francio. But the collection is too 
numerous — that is, has too many second and third- 
rate pictures in it. But tell my girls I have now 
done with pictures, and begin to wish that I had left 
Europe without seeing any, for I fear such sighta 
may unfit me for the stem dutiea which lie before 
9 fte. Let them turn their hearts and minds to the 
P great business of salvation, and learn to he practical 
persons, building their hopes of earthly satisfaction 
only on a sense of duty faithfully discharged, and 
their expectations of eternal blessedness on the merits 

^tf the Saviour. . . . 
" "Now-— though the word tears my heartstrings — 
Vdien ! God may grant ua a happy meeting sooner 
than we eipeet ; but if never on earth, in the presence 
ctf Jesus I trust we shall meet." 
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His letters to his children have been very seldom 
surpassed for the combination of the religious with 
the intellectual. He wrote to them invariably as a 
father anxious for their salvation ; but at the same 
time he kept in view their different occupations 
And prospects in life^ showing them how they might 
use the world without abusing it. 

'^ Hotil de France, Dresden, 
Nov. 1, 1851. 

''My dbab little H , — ^I have this morning 

received^ and thank you for^ your good and sensible 
letter of the 30th October. It is pleasing to see the 
interest which you take in your studies^ and^ above 
all^ in the lectures by which Mr. G. strives to teach 
you the way of everlasting life. Your poor papa is 
in great pain of mind and heart just now^ and does 
not fully enjoy anything^ but he prays constantly for 
you and all his dear children^ and fervently hopes to 
meet them in that better kingdom. As for the things 
of this world; they not only perish in the using^ but 
are ever alloyed with extreme anxiety; but we must 
be thankful for all the blessings of our lot dispensed 
by a gracious God. I have had time only for two 
sights at this very nice place. I arrived late last 

evening, but this morning caPed on Heir L , and 

went to the grand gallery. I think you would almost 
forget Munich if you were to see it. The building 
is, indeed, far inferior to the Pinakothek, but, though 
my survey was very hurried, I was enchanted with 
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the pictures. I made my way at once to the gems. 
The Madonna di San SUto, which an artist was 
copyings perhaps did not quite come up to the 
expectation raised by the prints. It ia unspeakably 
fine, indeed, but sadly damaged by age, and has 
been cleaned and smeared by artists imtil much of its 
original splendour has departed. Bat on either side 
of it are two of the noblest Correggios I e\-er saw — 
far finer even than those in our National Gallery. 
Then there is La belle Jardiniere, another Madonna 
of Raffaelle — beautiful ! There are enough to make 
ap a grand gallery; but the pictures are very nume- 
jous and excellent in all the schools. There are four 
eburches (which I saw), two quite superb. Next, I 
moanted to the top of the Kreuzkirche, and thence 
saw, as on a plan, all that Napoleon saw at the grand 
battle, eiecpting the battle itself. He was there 
iKcrj' often during the fight, and my guide saw him 
iking through his telescope, and writing rapid 
ckspatcbes and sending them off by his generals and 
staff, whilst his map and plans were spread on the 
roof of the tower. I do now understand Alison's 
account of the fight jierfeetly. I am quite well, tell 
dear Mamma, and purpose to rest here to-morrow, 
the Sabbath, and then to proceed on Monday to 
Prague. May God's Spirit accompany me, and be 
ever with Mamma, and you, and N., and little G., 
and the two deai* boys in India. 

" Youi- affectionate father, 

"Hexry Havelock." 
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" Trieste, Nov. 9, 1851. 
" This morning I have got your dear letter, No. 8, 
of the 4th instant. I think I have not got more than 
seven in all, ao one must have missed me — directed 
perhaps to Prague, perhaps to Dresden, perhaps to 
Vienna. . . . And now teach our girls and boy 
to aen'c God and honour the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Think of the joy of our all meeting again in that 
psesencc where there is no sorrow and no pain. If 
we meet again on earth, it will only be to part in 
heaviness, in heart- wringing bitterness, as we have 
lately parted; but, oh! that blessed meeting will 
know no separation. God be your portion in 
and in eternity. Ever yours, " H. H, 
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Colonel Havelock arrived at Bombay in December, 
1851. Correspondence at once commenced with his 
family on the Rhine, and continued, without inter- 
mission, mail by mail. 

The incidents of his life in India come out in 
letters to his children with great simplicity, and wife 
inyariable reference to the one thing needful. In- 
cessant was Ma craving for home society at the 
earhest possible moment, and yet most earnest was 
his effort not to evince or to induce impatience 
against the wdl of God. 

" My ueau Georg£, — This is your birthday, and 
here 1 sit in sight of the house in which you were bom. 
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five years ago, to write you a letter. My office is gone 
down to Poonah, and I have nothing to do but 
think of you; but your brother J. is very busy 
in the next room, reading Mahratta with bis pundit. 
However, he says that he too will scrawl a note for 
you as Boon as his daily studies arc over. I daresay 
H. la remembering you, too ; but he, you know, is a 
long way off from ua now, in the Punjaub. 

" Now, though a little boy, you ought to have 

wisdom enough, when you get these lines, to call to 

mind how very good God was to you on this day, in 

preserving the life of your dear mamma, who was so 

sick^that no one thought she could recover. At that 

time, too, I was in very poor health ; but am now ao 

much better, by God's mercy, that I have not 

had any suffering to complain of since I returned to 

India J indeed, since 1 saw you last, when I got on 

I board of my steamer at Bonn, to go up to Mainz, 

( cm my way to India. They tell me that now-a- 

I days it is the fashion for little boys like you to 

do no work until they are seven years old. So, if 

you are spared, you have two more years of holiday ; 

1 must b 



1 I will tell 



1 you n 
you 



what 



t begin ti 
you 



will have to learn ; the first 



I thing is to love God, and to understand his law, and 

[ obey it, and to believe in and love Jesus Christ, 

[ since he was sent into the world to do good to all 

people who will believe in Him. Then, as it is 

likely, you will be brought up to be i 



India, 



L will have to be taught to ride very 
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well, and a little Latin, and a great deal of mathe- 
matics, which are not very easy ; and arithmetic, 

and Knghsh history, and French, and German, and 
Hlndoxtanee, and drawing, and fortification. Now, 
you will aay, this is a great deal— quite a burden, 
and a cart-load of learning. But if yon are, from 
the iiret, very industrious, and never let any day, but 
the Sabbath, pass over without four hours' diligent 
study, at least, you will soon find that the mountain 
of learning before you is cut down into a very little 
hdl indeed. 

" Now, you must ask your mamma to read this 
letter to you, and explain to you all the words which 
you do not nuderataud j and you must keep it, an(l 
read it over every birthday until you are twenty-one; 
years old ; and, year after year, you will be asto- 
nished at the little which you knew when you fii-st 
received the letter, and how clearly you can compre- 
hend that which then appeared difficult and strange 
to you. Moreover, you must on this day always 
read (that is as soon as you have learnt to read) the 
forty-sixth Psalm and the third chapter of the first 
epistle of John ; and though at first, perhaps 
for some years, you may not comprehend much 
of them, yet, at the last, their meaning wifl be plain 
to you ; and by the teaching of God's Holy Spirit, 
you will learn much good from them. Love always 
" Your affectionate papa, 

" Henry Havelock." 
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Good men would Havelock have his sons become: 
Greatness he could desire for them, as no doubt he 
did: but goodness was the first thing. Let littlft 
George mind that. 
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" .... Do you, my little George, though 
you should be the lowest man in India, in rank and 
worldly endowments, take care that you have Jesus 
for your fnend, and He will esalt you to share his 
glory in his kingdom. I am gi-atified by all that your 
mamma tells me of your conduct and application to 
your studies. But, remember, that this is afasl age. . 
Eveiy one is going at a tremendous gallop, so yoa j 
must not move slowly, if you would, like your 
brothers, become an officer, and be a credit to your 
name and countiy. ... I have just returned 
from the tomb of the great man after whom you 
were named — Major George Broadfoot. 
called in the inscription on it, from the pen of his I 
friend, Colin M'Kenzie, ' the foremost man in India;* 
and truly, in intellect and resolution, he was. . . 

" Read all the accounts of the battles of Alma, J 
Balaklava, and Inkermann ; and if, by.God's blessinK 
we meet again, I will explain them to you." 

Haveiock's practical wisdom in dealing with hiB 
children was remarkable. Aware how much depends 
in a religious education on the estimate which is 
&rmed of the Christian minister, he did his best to 
induce af^tionate respect for the minister at Bom^ J 
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on whose services hia children attended. Let them 
hold the I{«v. Mr. Graham in reputation. It would 
gratify their father to leam that in his preaehing 
and his friendship they continued to take delight. > 



TO BIS LITTLE GIOL. 

" My deae little N , — " I am almost aa 

idle man to-day, so you shall at length have the 
benefit of my empty-hajidednesa. I have been 
mucli pleased with all that you have written me since 
my return to India, and still more with the in- 
telligence that your mamma has conveyed to me erf 
jour progress in your studies ; and most of all with 
the account I have had of your attention to the 
lessons in Divine wisdom, given you by Mr. G. 
You can never be sufficiently thankful for all the 
pains that good man has bestowed on you, nor hai£ 
grateful enough to Almighty God, for having put it 
into his heart thus to labour for the good of your 
soul, and the souls of others ; and for having brought 
liim to Bonn, as the scene of his Christian esertiona. 
I pray daily that you may profit in heavenly things, 
luid Icuni to regard Jesua Christ as personally your 
tr\nii\ luid benetactor; to come to Him for all that 
you need; to feel assured that all your sins are laid 
on lliiii ; and that lie will willingly and abundantly 
bostow on yuu, if you nsk it diUgeutly and in faith^ i 
tho Holy Spirit, which He is commissioned to obtam 
l^r aiufVil human rrt-Jiturcs. . . . This plat 
obamtHg, but how much more lovely must Gennai^ I 
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now be, with its budding spring blosBoms, its 
orchards, its lilacs, laburnums, and chcsnut-trees I 
Be thankful for all its beauties, wbicb no one would 
more delight to share than 

" Your affectionate papa, 

" 11. H, 

The deep emotions of the hufibaud and the fatll9' 
are expressed with much force and significance ia 
the letter which succeeds : — 

"Esplanade, Bombay, March 13, 1853. 

"I despatched you a pretty long letter yesterday, 
hut on this Sabbath-day, which is also the day of 
your birth, I cannot refuse myself the satisfaction of 
writing a few lines to you. I trust the day finds you 
in heahh and peace, — the peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away, and which the 
knowledge of the glorious Gospel alone can impart. 
... It a])pear3 to nie like a dream, so quickly 
have the twenty-four years passed away since we 
became man and wife. I may not — (who can aay ?) 
— ^hve to see another of your birthdays, so now 
I will record how great have beeu your deserving^ j 
in upholding me in my many trials, | 

" But, above aU, will be registered in heav^ 
the care you have taken to train oui' five remaining 
children up for the blessings of eternity, . . , 

" May God guide you perpetually, and ] 
into all holiness and truth. 
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" If I nm s|iEired to return to you, may oiu join 
pmyers obtain a blessing ou those ue love, 
earth may you and I meet in peace, and in heave 
in endless sstisfaction." . . . 

Before he IcH England he had the opportunity i 
of going tu the Crjstal Palace, in Hyde Park, f 
Reference had been made to the subject by a corre-'^ 
epondent, who had also told him that efforts w»$ J 
being made to hni e the projected building at Sydeiftfl 
ham made available for the public on the Lord's- 
liny. He thus replied, alluding likewise to other | 
utHttcra which had been named : — 

« Bombay, Feb. 9, 1853. 

" Mt DEAit , .... True it is, as yotf 1 

rcninrk, that family reparations, such as you advert'! 
to, nrc c\Tr jisiuful ; but the safest of all paths i 
the path of duly, — and it seems to be allotted to me 
to labour here luitil the end of iny days ; and whilst' 
I n'uiain here I cannot deprive my jrfrls of a mother'B 
ciirr. nor dreaut of bringing Master George to this 
nX\icv fiavid islaud. 



" I ifirf •» mir Crpt»l Pahwe whai I was iit 
Kn^taiid. Ihotigh hastily 

" N«\ yiwi \\\\»X i\nw !»*» Crj'stal Palare open on 
tlw SaltWh, if ^111 value the sinall aro«^Kini of piety 
lu be (IdhihI in \h« naliuu. 

" llffv «« hat« uutHV f«^ M««, whose sode^ is 
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A comfort, besides a bisbop, who is sincere and holy 
and many among the Presbyterians, who are most 
worthy." 

Havelock was mindful of memorable days, both in 
his domestic and his professional life : finding in their 
annual recuiTencc the occasion for stirring up his 
own mind by way of remembrance, and for instruct- 
ing and encouraging those he so much loved. 

" Makableskwur, April 5, 1853. 
. . . "Whatever, in God's good providence, ba> 
betided or shall betide, I will write you a few lines 
on the day on which I have completed my fifty- 
eighth birthday. . . . Here I am, in the same 
house which I inhabited last year. I could get no 
other. Every comer of it reminds me of Hany and 
Jos., who are not here. But I am deeply thankful 
for all the good which God has vouchsafed to both 
of them." ... 

"April 7. 
"This is my JeUalabad anuiversarj'. It was rich: 
mercy that preserved mc on that day. The samo 
goodness has watched over me in the eleven yeai'si 
intervening, . , . Tell George that he must learn to 
ride, H. and N. should emulate their good brothers 
in diligence in worldly things, and labour, too, for 
the meat which perisheth not." 

It was the wish of this most devoted father that j 
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his children should attain to the greatest accuracy h 
every kind of knowledge. Accomplished himself^ 
he would have them to become so, and to show that 
they had become so even in miuuter things. Let 
Georgy's name be spelt correctly, as no doubt it 
was in all future letters after this lesson in EngUf 
and Scotch abbreviations : — 



" Mahableshwar, April 28, 1853, 
"This is oiu: express day, so I have pitched 
the clerks and business out of the n-iudows, and 
begin on little H.'s letter. {A Lttle remark to her.) 
The English abbreviation of George is Georgy, not 
Georgie, which last is decidedly Scotch. People 
have yielded to this mode of spelling since the great 
Sir Walter set the fashion, but it is wrong. Thus 
write Charly or Charley, not Charlie, though it a» 
appears in Scotch Jacobite songs. 

" I am in the midst of * Uncle Tom,' and — shall 
I confess it ? — twice shed tears over it last ni^t. 
I read on, and looking suddenly at my watch, found 
it was midnight. I must be very old, for I have 
shed tears of joy again this morning over little H.'a 
good letter ! " H. H." 

" Poona, July 2, 1853. 

"Cassidy has preached a very eloquent sermon 
this morning to the Presbyterian congregation 
{chiefly 78th Highlanders), in the Assembly Rooms. 

" . . . The pictures of our three eldest children. 
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rind of the cottage at Simla, are great companions to 
me. Yet I keep always wishing you had them in 
Germany. They would complete your little fire- 
side, or rioi'e-side, comforts there. Whereas I have 
nothing to do but to scramble on here through as 
much of my six years as God allows me ; for I will 
not stay longer, if spared, without another taste of 
European air ! 

" A son of Dr. Knoi, who went with me to Ava 
in 1826, has just been to call. Aa I spoke to him of 
his father, he said, drawing a ring from his finger, 
'Perhaps yon will recognise this.' It was the exact 
counterpart of that ruby ring which the Burman 
monarch gave me ; the ring, you know, pei-iahed, 
with other valuables, in the flames at Laudonr, 
together with my golden patent of Burman no- 
' bility. 

"II. H." 

In the mission on which he went to the King of 
Ava in 1826, Havelock had been formally invested 
with a title of nobility and an official dress. These 
were the things destroyed in this fire. 

" Mahahleskwur, June 4i, 1853. 

" Mt Dear Geouge, — To-morrow is the Sabbath, 

[ and also your birthday. If spared until to-morrow, 

I you will be six years old ; so in sight of the house in 

' which you were born, I am again peimitted to write 
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to you, and wish you oiany happy and holy retunm] 
of the day. 

" I trust your dear mamma will deiiver this letter 
to you, and explain it all, where it needs explanation ; 

and I wish you to keep it for a few years at least, that 
you may remember that you have a papa who, 
though distant from you for the present, and likely 
to be long distant, under no circumstances of tune 
or place forgot you, but was constantly asking of 
God to bless you, and to send .you his Holy Spirit to 
lead you into all truth and all good. 

"Things are much changed, George, since I yrW' 
* boy. In the month of Januaiy, 1800 (this i«' 
1853), my brother "William and I were taken on* 
ponies away to school at Dai-tfotd, three mUes froio" 
Ingress, where we lived (you have been in the county; 
of Kent), and set down at once to our learning, t' 
was not five years old uutil the April after. Now 
you seem to have had a long holiday; no schooling 
yet, though you are six ! But I trust you have 
learnt a little from your dear mamma's instruction^ 
snd that you are wiibng to learn a great deal more. 
Now, we can none of ua tell what shall befuU us^ 
aince God orders all, and will not tell us before- 
hand what shall happen; but it is likely that all my 
sons must earn their bread as soldiers. So very 
oarly I wish you to learn to ride, as one of thet 
things most necessary for a soldier. I hope, before 
you ai'c seven years old, you will have mad&- 
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some progress in this branch of learning. Your 
uncle William rode very well before he was seven. 
" Now I must say farewell, dear George. 
" Ever your affectionate father, 

" Henry Havelock." 

" Poona, Sept. Btk, 1853. 

" My dear little H , — Your valued letter of 

the 17th July, which duly renched me, now demands 
a reply. I was much gratitied hy your account 
of your trip to England, which appears to have been 
iull of interest and enjoj-ment. My last, from your 
dear mother, brought you all as far as Lucerne, in 
your second Swiss journey j and I anxiously expect 
further details of your travels in the land of lakes 
and mountains. But my opportunities of WTiting 
are just now a good deal circumscribed, and time is 
,'8hort, and eternity at hand ; so I must not delay to 
^>eak to you on the most important of all subjects — 
&e: care and prospects of your immortal soul. You 
fcave reached the age when your character ought to 
■'Iwcome fixed. Do not suffer yourself to be deceived 
by the false naniea which men give to things; but 
look steadily at the abiding truth, that mankind are 
divided into two classes — the children of God, and 
servants of the world, and its prince Satan. 
.ake at once your choice for that good part which 
lall not hereafter be taken from you. Come to the 
ird Jesus Christ, and ask Uim for instruction and 
ightenmcnt of mind, and change of heart ; and 
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then do all that He oommands yoa^ and you shal} 
be happy for even I cannot^ at my age^ expect to 
be long spared to labour for you. So^ ponder my 
words. On earthy or in Christ's better kingdom^ I 
shall be' ever, 

" Your affectionate father^ 

'* Henry Havelocil'' 

Greatly was he gladdened by news from Mrs* 
Havelock^ of her having derived advantage from » 
tour in Switzarland. 

'' October 10/A, 1853. 
'' The express came in on the dth, bringing your 
letters announcing your safe r^nim to Bonn^ 
after visiting Montanvert^ 'Chamounix^ and the 
Mer*de-61aoe« I have not been at any of these ; I 
only saw the summit of Mont Blanc from the neigh* 
bourhood of Geneva. I praise Almighty God for 
his great mercies to you on your journey; and it is 
matter of much satisfaction to me that you have made 
80 safe and pleasant an excursion/' 

The time of his being thus near Geneva was in 
1823. In a journey amidst the mountains Havelock 
nearly lost his life. The horses of the carriage in 
which he was travelling became restive, and the 
harness giving way, '^ the whole equipage was within 
half a minute of being overturned into the abyss 
below." 
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r" Poona, Dec. Uih, 1853, 
\ou remititl nie that wc have been two years 
separated; and yesterday I completed my second 
year of luy second tenu in India. But duty forbids 
any thought of striving to abridge the term of our 
separation. You must labour in the instruction of 
the dear ehildi'en at home, and I for their good here 
as long as God shall ordain it, and give me health 
and strength to carry it out. Bat, most truly, you 
remark, that our mercies, during the period which 
has elapsed since I left you on the Rhine, have been 
unspeakable. The improvement in your health, and 
the health and progress of the yoimger three, my 
being sustained in my labours here, the spiritual in- 
struction the children receive at Bonn, and out both 
being spared to see so much of friends long at a dis- 

Itance from us — are a few, amongst those numerous, 
t should say numberless blessings." 
"Bombay, Wth Jan., 1854., 
"You may conceive, better than 1 can describe, 
kow much I was distressed and alarmed by the sad 
account of influenza having attacked you al), but 
especially you — dearest of ali — with such vioiencc. 
My appi-ehensiona were the more vivid, because I 
know you never yield unless really and seriously ill. 
However, 1 build on the hope that the worst was 
truly over when you wrote, and that your next will 
' aanounce the recovery of the whole party. It would 
^Hw base and ungrateful in me to murmur, since 
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almoKt evei-y letter that I have received, from the 
day of my leaving you on the Khinc, has told me 
only of health and welfare. This trial of sickness is, 

doubtless, sent ua for good — may we so improve it. 
At such moments we more fully feci that it is a 
happy thing, beyond description, to have a heavenly- 
Father and a powerful Friend in whom to put our 
trust. In that better kingdom, which He has 
promised to his people, we shall have minds not to 
be assailed by sorrow, and bodies that sickness and 
decay eannot touch. "H. H." 

" Slk Mmj, 1854.: 

"We know not what an hour may bring forth. 
Since I finished my letter the mail came, an- 
nouncing that I am Quarter- Master -General. Tjct us 
thank God for this apparent mercy, and beaeeeh Him 
to bless it, and make it a mercy indeed. 

"If my life be spared so long, I shall return to 
Europe in three years. " H. H." 

" Mahnbleshu-ur, May\Gih, 1854. 
" Tliis moment the charaeteriatic casket has arrived; 
and, though it has found me in the midst of employ- 
ment, and overwhelming and distracting bothera- 
tions about my expected move, I have opened it, — 
and there is the portrait. I never saw a more striking 
perfect hkcncss. The painter, German-like, has 
given you a sterner air than becomes an English- 
woman, but it is a most exact, faithful, living like- 
ness; and ^ith its Drachenfels in the distance, well 
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J painted. It seems as if seat to soothe me when I 

I -was fevered with cares. C , the missionary, 

I 'iis wife, and remaining child, leave the hills t!ie 
I "day after to-morrow for England, We had a mect- 
ing for prayer on occasion of his departure, I think 
about twenty-five or thirty really pious persons were 
present. This was a church. . . I purpose to 
write again from Bombay before I leave. 

"H. H." 



The society of his two sons had sei-ved greatly to 
solace Havelock's solitude. To be parted from 
them was a sore trial, whether from the eldest at 
another time, or frem the second now, 



[ "Bombay, Maij 30, 1854. 

" The day after to-morrow I purpose, God willing, 
to embark for Point de Galle, en route to Calcutta, 
Yeatcrday I took my leave of J. I put him on board his 
boat, and he and I parted with 'wordsand thoughts,' 
aa Wordsworth wrote, 'toodeepfortears,' Godbless 
him ! If I were a beggar on a dunghill it ought to 
be riches to me to have such a son. He is pious 
without an ounce of affectation, a genuine child of 
God's own sonshiji. He has very good abiiities, 
good health, good habits. He is laborious, modest, 
self-denying, conscientious to the last scruple. 
Dear fellow, he loves you all with the sincerest 

^.lore, and I came back to my club feeling that I 
1 parted with a treasure. God is with him. 
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"Simla, July 9, 1854. 
" Yesterday, afttr sixteen daya' iiicessaut travelling, 
I reached this -place in good health, though a little 
fagged, for which God'a name be praiaed. ... At 
Serampore I roac early in the morning and visited 
the printing office, the manufactory, the eollege, 
all venerated scenes. In the chapel I saw the 
monumental slab to your dear mother's memory, on 
the same wall with those of Carey, Ward, Marshman, 
and Mack. The nest building was empty. I read 
two chapters in the Bible on the table before the 
pulpit and prayed alone. " H. H." |J 

"Commander-in-Chief's Camp, Peshawur, ^ 
Dec. 18, 1854. 
" This morning we came into this well-known city. 
... I have waited until the latest safe day for the 
news that might arrive by telegraph from the seat of 
war. My patience is rewarded by the intelligence 
of the glorious but saQguinary action of the 5th 
November in front of Sebaatopol. I wish my boy 
George to be fiilly instructed regarding these matters, 
for now that I am nearly sixty I derive great ad- 
vantage from the knowledge I acquired at school 
nf the affairs of those times." 

" Goojerat, Jan. 15, 1835. 
" In the ' Gazette ' of December 8 I find I am 
Adjutant -General to Her Majesty's forces; ao now I 
must prepare for hard work again." 
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Commander-in-Chiefs Camp, /on. 31. 
commence my duties as Adjutant-General on 
ai'iivsl at Ferozepore at the end of the present week. 
How my health will atand the work I canuot, of 
courae, predict ; but I trust I shall not be left with- 
out God's grace to guide me right. "H. H." 

The following reference to his old aehoolfellow, 
Arcbdeacoii HarCj will be pei-used with interest. 
On many points of great theological importance the 
two men were wide asunder; hut they were one in 
Christ. Had Havelock been reading " Hare's Mis- 
sion of the Comforter " he would not infi-equently 
have protested. Much more frequently, however, 
he would have devoutly acq^uiesced. His friend, the 
Churchman, was a tme-heai-ted servant of their 
1 Lord. 



! 



"Simla, March 2G, 1855. 
"Yesterday I got two letters from Norris, in 
which he gives me full paiticulars of the last illness, 
death, and funeral of our friend Julius Charles Hare. 
He had the i^oot, of the matter in him, and is now 
with the Kedcemer, Norris reminds me that of the 
iive who crept up into the sleeping-rooms in our 
school days to read a sermon two are now in the 
gi'ave, and, I would add, the remaining three sexa- 
genaiians, or thereabout. May our short time 1 
spent to God's glorj' ! " 
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" April 5. 

"I liave risen tins moniing, and find myself s 

years of age. God's mercies have been uuspc 

able." 



Row ple:isaDt the reminiscences of his marriaige 
life ! The combiuation of the humorous with the 
serious in bis connubial salutation of " The best of 
mothers," marks significantly the high estimate of 
his obbgations to God on her account. 

"Head Quarters' Camp, Gvgraon, ^ 
Feb. 9, 1855. B 

"Notwithstanding the reproach imder which ^^ 
live of being non-observant of notable days, I haye 
not forgotten that, twenty-six years ago, not haying 
been able to muster moral courage enough to run 
away against the tide in an Indian canoe, I con- 
sented to give ' hostages to fortune,' and braved the 
worse dangei-s and difficulties of domestic life. I 
have not repented, that I will seriously assert and 
maintain. On the contrary, my submission to 
the ' yoke ' has been the source of nearly all 
the satisfaction and happiness which retrospect pre- 
sents to me on the chequered map of my sixty 
years' existence. So, Madam, all bail ! best of 
mothers, and not worst of wives, accept mv congra- 
tulations, and give me credit for the sincerity and 
the warmth of the affection which urges me this day 
to pray for your temporal and eternal blessedness. 
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H and points to you as the foaadation of my own bei 
H fecoilectiona and hopes." 

H " Simla, June 23, 1855. 

^f " I have often intended to mention regarding the 
passage in one of the prophets which is apparently 
becoming a family tradition, that it was not oil the 
niMming of the 7th April (Jellalabad-day), 18-12, 
that I read Jeremiah ixxix. 16 — IS, " Go and speak 
to Ebed-melccb, the Ethiopian, saying, Thns saith 
the Lord of boats, the God of Israel ; Behold, I will 

» bring my words upon this city for evil, and not for 
good; and they shall he accomplished in that day 
before thee. But I will deliver thee in that day, 
Baith the Lord ; and tbou shalt not be given into 
the band of the men of whom thou art afi'aid. For 
I will surely dehver thee, aud thou shalt not fall by 
the sword, but thy life shall he for a prey unto thee : 
because thou hast' put thy trust in me, saitb the 
Lord," which would have been very inappropriate 
to the circnmstances, hut on or about the 19th 
October, 1841, when I was pondering on certain 
vague intimations I bad received irom the Affghaas 
of the coming storm, in the shape of an awful insur- 
rection then concocting. 

"I bad assisted at the forcing of the Khoord 
Cabul Pass on the 12th, and brought back the 
despatch to General Elpbinstone, and was debating 
in my own mind whether it was my duty to remaut . 
irith bim or to offer my servicea again to join St 
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and assist liiin in his operations. Cabool was at that 
time, on the surface, in perfect tranquillity. ReaA 
over the verses in the light of this explanation, and 
you wiU feel their force, and how they were fulfilled 
tome. "H. H." 

"Simla, Jan. \,IB56. 
" Here is the first day of another year ! I praise 
God for all his mercies of the year 1855, and tnwt 
that his grace will be giTcn me to live or die to his 
glory in that which is now beginning. The weather 
up here is splendid, No snow yet. The hill men 
arc coming up in hundreds to carry down our 
things. We are to remain at Umballa until we hear 
of the arrival of the new Commander-in-Chief, 
General Anson, in Calcutta, and then proceed to 
the commercial capital, God bless you all ! 

"H. H» 

"Kumal, Jan. 19, 1856. 

" Youi' dear letters, jnst received, have removed a 
mountain of anxiety off my mind. I praise God 
that you are restored to health again, and have once 
more reached your pretty domicile under the shadow 
of the Drachenfels again [ 

" I am forcibly reminded, by my arrival at this 
place this morning, of my reaching it just twenty 
years ago — adjutant, not adj utaut- general ; seeing 
the truth in the glass of the Scriptures, and uphold- 
ing it by every effort in my power. May my dear 
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gii'Is (one of whose birthplace this is) walk, as their 
mother and grandmother walked before them, and 
with more abundant grace, uoto the end. 

" H. H." 

" Delhi, Jan. 28, 1856. 
" Do not you wish you were here, purehaaing 
shawls and jewels? General A. has anived in 
Calcutta, and I am off to join him immediately, 
God bless you. " H. H." 

« Calcutta, May 6, 183G. 
" I wish to draw your attention particularly to 
' the boy's ' militaiy education. The Germans are 
good mathematicians ; hut every nation has its own 
peculiarities, and an English officer would, I suspect, 
after all, be best trained in England, I wish this 
boy to have advantages I never possessed, in a really 
good military education. And let his riding be well 
attended to. "Ever, "H. H." 

On one occasion Havelock thus descnhed the 
peculiarities of the German soldiers: — "They seem, 
to shine only as outpost cavalry. Thei-e their cat- 
like caution, patient watchfulneas, talent for purvey- 
ing for man and beast, and love of the animal that 
does half the work, tell admirably. One would 
fancy, too, that the German hussar caught spiiit 

L intelligence from his horse." The next I 

iill of sentiment and incident : — 
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H " Calaitta, Sepl. 17, 185G. ^H 

^P " Toiir letter of the "th Angost, written in your ^^| 
own bulovcdj though yet weak handj reached me ^\ 

last night ; and I praise Almighty God, the Father 
of ua all, and of the Lord Jesus Christ, that you are 
restored to me once more, as it were, from the grave, 
and I trust in his mercy to give yoo complete 
recovery. ... I write in all the whirl of pre- 
paration. We are off by steam on the 23d, for the 1 
Upper Pro\Tncefi, ■ ■ . The good old mia- 
aionary. Fink, was called suddenly to his rest a week 
ago. I used to shake hands with him every Sunday 
on the steps of the chapel, in the Cireular-road. 
On Monday I received notice to attend his funeral. 
He had been found dead on his sofa the day bcfOTe, 
having laia down to sleep, apparently well. . . , 
" I am touched to the heart by your favourable 
account of the dear girls ; and, regarding the 
mighty George, aa in othei- matters, you have done 
all thmgs well. " H. H." ■ 

" Flat Matabaugah, jiear Cutwa, 

" September 27, 1856. 

" Since the 22d we have been slowly steaming 

this sacred sti'cam, or rather buffeting the waves 

of this inland sea, the banks of which you and I 

to well knew in the days of our humility. I pointed 

eutj as we passed, every well known spot in Seram- 

to Seymour; walked over every foot of Chin- 

with General Anson and suite, and we coaled 
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this morning at the ghat of William Carey, the ^^H 

missioDaiy. You will remember our visit of 1834. ^^H 

The same God protects ua now. . . . May GocI, ^1 

4 



e God protects ua now. . . . May God, 
if it be his pleasure, grant us once more on earth a 
happy meeting, if not, in heaven may we meet and 
be for ever re-tmited, 

« H. H." 



In the foregoing and succeeding communication i 
Ilavelock'a specification of domestic incidents will 
be noticed. "The days of ouv humility" were 
suggeated. The place where "the children's little 
dog" had been bui-ied years ago had been borne in 

" On the Ganges below Patna, | 
Oct. 13, 1856. I 

" I can, under present eireum stances, only hope 
to keep up a regular communication mth you by 
writing when opportunity offers. Here we are, in 
well-remcmbcred districts, for I passed the children'a 
little dog's grave at Bhar, this morning, where we 
coaled, and have, since the 22d September, been ' 
toiling up against stream with weak steam, past the 
shores, which we skirted in eompany in 1831, ISSSy 
' 1840, and 1846. 

*' Your letters of the 23d August reached me at 
Berhampore, after I had despatched my letter from 
that place. There, and at Moorshedabud we were 
hospitably entreated by M., whom you will remem- . 
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ber aa a Jellalabad bero. lie is guardiaii of th9' 

Nawab Nazim 

" Am cut to the heart by the poor account you 
still give of your health ; but trust your projected 
trip in Switzerland will, by God's blessing, give you 
strength again, and that you will many years be 
enabled in his good providence to watch over our 
two dear girls, and the mighty George's education. 
. . . God knows how my heart yearns to see you 
all again. But my duty is here, and I have several ' 1 
difficulties. If by God's aid I surmount them all, T \ 
shall, at the end of my three years' labour and self- 
denial, feel entitled to look upon you again. God 
grant it may be in health, tranquillity, and compe- 
tency. ... If it be God's pleasure, may you and 
I have one more happy meeting on earth, if not a 
far happier in heaven ! "11. H." 

"On theGanges.off Ghaseepore, Or;. 31, 1856. I 
"You will learn that Lord Hardingc died at 
South Park on the 24th of September. I think j 
very nearly five years after my taking leave of him | 
at the porch of his mansion, when he remarked that | 
if I was going to India for five years, it was not ' 
likely that I should see liim again on my return.- i 
... I am deeply grieved by your account of the 
illness of my dear boy, the mighty George. I trust ' 
the tour will do him good. Though separated, we ^ 
can unite ever in prayer for our dear children." 
I The epithet "mighty" had been applied tw , 
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, George in pleaaantry before liia fathei^'a departure 
I from Europe, and was now in the same pleasantry 
frequently employed. 

" Steamer on the Ganges, below Chunar, 
Nov. 5, 1856. 

" At Benares I got yours of the 20th of 
September from the Schweizer Hof Lucerne, and 
wished very much I had been at the latter place also, 
I hold to my purpose as strongly as ever, 1 tmst, of 
drawing on the Bank of Faith, but have learnt in my 
old age that there is another establishment too much 
before neglected, to which God's Spirit as strongly 
invitesattention, m.j the Bank of Prudence. . . . 

" I praise God for your improved health an4 
Geoi^e's convalescence," 

"Lucknow, Nov. 25, 1856. 
" The day before yesterday I got your cherished 
letter of the 8th of October, bringing you back 
again to Bonn. I praise God that your little journey 
has given you, under his blessing, increased health 
and strength. In the midst of our hurry and 
bustle here, Mr. J. Bensley Thomhill, who is to 
be manied to my niece, Maiy Havelock, has come 
to make my acquaintance. He is gentlemanlike, 
clever, a good publie servant, of sound intellect, 
I and will, I sliould think, make a good husband." 

It had been aiTanged that some time, during the 
I year 1857, Mi-s. Havelock, and one or two of 
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her cluldren^ should rejoin the General at Bombay. 
Great was the delight on all sides. Letters were 
fiill of congratulations. Not a happier family eould 
have been found on earth. All the homebom house- 
hold sympathies were in congenial action. 

Just as the expectation was at its highest, letters 
arrived, lamenting the disappointment which had 
become inevitable, through the declaration of war 
against Persia. ''The sudden call of duty'' was 
imperative. The command to which he had been 
appointed must be undertaken. His wife and 
daughters were not more grieved at the event than 
he was, but he bad no alternative, and they must 
mutually forego their meeting until more peaceful 
times. 

'' Begumabad, on March from Meerut towardg 
Delhi, Dec. 13, 1856. 

"You have done yonr duty nobly to your chil- 
dren, as ever, so especially since I left you for India 
in October, 1851. This I fully acknowledge on 
earth, and God's righteous verdict will corroborate 
it in heaven. But you must postpone all plans of 
coming out to India. • • • 

"Mary Havelock was married by the Bishop 
of Madras, on the 6th inst., to Mr. John Bensley 
ThomhiU." 

''Apra, Jan. 6, 1S57. 

" Lord Elphinstone has telegraphed Generitl 
Anson, offering me, at Sir James Outram's recom- 
mendation, a divisional command in the Persian 
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expedition. I have accepted, and expect to start 
immediately for Bombay. At my time of life the 
undertaking is arduous, but I go in faith in Him 
who has led me so long and guided me.^* 

Everything within his power did he attempt, in 
order to reconcile his family to this unexpected trial. 
To the promises of the Gospel he referred them, 
and with the considerations of life and immortality 
did he seek to comfort their hearts and his own. 

It was not joyous to them, but grievous. Never- 
theless, it might afterwards yield to them the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. 
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Wb were at war with Persia. Russian diplomacy 
had succeeded in placing that country in an attitude 
of hostility to Britain, rendering the continuance of 
amicable relations with the Court of Teheran impos- 
sible. On the ] st of November war was declared, 
and on the 19th of January the first part of the 
expedition put to sea. Of the share Havelock took 
in the military transactions of that period the best 
idea will be formed j&rom his own letters. He had 
written last from Agra, where his appointment to 
a divisional command had reached him. He was 
now at Bombay. 






Par ell, Bombay, Jan, 23, 1857. 
I have, by God^s rich mercy, got through 
my long and rather trying journey from Agra. 
I here found H. established with the kind Governor 
who has befriended him in every way, and has 
located me, too, with every hospitable attention, 
in his well-known mansion. 
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" I am nominated in orders to command the 2d 
diyisioa of the army employed against Persia, 
having two Brigadiers under me. H, is employed 
at the head-qiiartcrs of the force, in the Q.M.G.'s 
department. Lieutenant-Genei-al Sir James Outram 
commands the whole force. To his and Lord 
Elphinstone's good opinion I owe my nomina- 
tion. The command is responsiblcj hut my traat 
is in God. It is a rare thing for an officer in 
the Bengal Presidency to be summoned to command 
Bombay ti'oops. I never should have solicited auoh 
I a command, and would in truth rather have been 
[ employed in the North-west Provinces, where it is 
I not unlikely that a force may hereafter be employed, 
I But when the post of honour aud danger was offered 
s by telegraph, o!d as I am, I did not hesitate 
ft moment. The wires camed back my unconditional 
imediate acceptance. . . ■ How many 
ind old faces have I recognised here, and all give 
e a hearty welcome." 

The next letter tells how the children of this 
I llAppy family were as mindful as their parents of 
the domestic anniversaries in which they so much 
I KJoiced. 

" Steamer Punjaub, Bassadore, 
Feb. 9, 1857. 
" H, reminded me early this morning of this 
jspicious day, and I cannot refuse myself the satis- 
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faction of writing you a few lines upon it. God may 
yet grant us some returns of this our 28th wedding 
morn, and may in his goodness only cause this 
increased separation to tend to our more speedy 
meeting. At all events, we are both under his eye 
ia the path of duty, 

" I embarked on the night of the 26th, but did 
not get clear of the harbour until the 29th, mean- 
while resisting more than one invitation of the 
Governor to come back again to my good quarters at 
Parell. On the morning of the 27th the battery on 
the Apollo Bunder fired a salute, as I was supposed 
then to have gone on board— the first expense of the 
kind to which I have ever put the Indian Govern- 
ment, We have had some i-ough weather, but many 
mercies ; and, after coaling at this wild place, hope 
to be at Buahire about the 13th or 14th. 

" It seems probable that a part of the force will 
sail up to the moutba of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and then ascending the little river Karoon, endea- 
vour to seize the town of Schuster, and thence 
organise an advance towards Teheran. You will 
find the stream and the towns on ihe small German 
map of Eren, by Carl Xitter, It also exhibits the 
island of Kishur, and Bassadore, our present place of 
sojourn, and Bushire, wbither we arc proceeding. 
I know not at present whether it will be my lot to 
march to Schuster or defend Bushii'e ; in fact, all is 
conjecture uutil we rsach that port, and receive 
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^P orders from our friend, Sir J. Outram. I only hope 
^p I shiill be strengthened to do my duty, whatever task 
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Of the justice and generosity of his country, 
shouM he fall in its service, he had no doubt. The 
Sovereign in her personal sympathy with the people's 
will, would take care of his wife and children. Had 
he known, at this time, bow spontaneously and 
liberally this would be done, he could not have 
moi-e confidently. 
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"Bushire, Persia, Feb. 18, 1S57. 
" H. and I are, thank God, well. Our operations 
win soon extend to Mohammenih, a place below the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Our ex- 
pedition against this point will sail in a few days ; but 
steamera will cany letters from it to the Presidency. 
Pray that I may faithfully discharge to the end every 
duty. I have good troops and cannon under my 
command, but my trust is in the Lord Jesus, my 
tried and merciful friend, to Him all power is 
entrusted in heaven and on earth. Him daily seek 
for me, as I seek Him without shadow of doubting. 
i . . If I fall in the discharge of my duty, the 
Sovereign will provide for your wants. ... I 
am most happy in being under the orders of Sir 
James Outram, who is as kind as he is brave, skilful, 
and enterprising. Give my love and H.'s love 
Ph., N., and George." 
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" Ctttnp, Bwlare, March 1, 1857. ^^| 
"A sailing vessel leaves to-morrcw, and I lose ot^^l 
opportunity of writing, though I have little to com- 
municate. Our expedition to the mouth of the 
Enphrates is delayed by adreree winds, which keep 
back our reinforcements; by the difficulty of em- 
barking our ti-oops and stores in an exposed and 
shallow roadstead; and the poverty of ooi- steam 
^L means. Meanwhile, we have abundant causes of 

^B thankfulness; we and our troops are abundantly 

^P supplied with every kind of provision ; the regimenta 

^1 are healthy, and the climate eold and bracing. An 

^1 encampment on a sandy plain, surrounded with 

^1 entrenchments, in front of a small Asiatic town, 

^H with its gray stone curtains and round towers, and a 

^1 horizon of sea and date trees, is not very lively, but 

^H soldiers have soldiers' resources. 

^1 "I am occupied in looking after my troops, and 

^H pondering on the events which cannot be far distant. 

^1 Sir James Outram is all kindness and good fellow- ■ 

^1 ship, and there are some estimable men in our 

^1 camp. "H. H." 

H "Camp, Bmkire, March 7, 1857. 

^1 "It is great canse of thankfulness to me that 

^1 yours, commenced on the 31st December, 1856, and 

^1 continued on the 7th January, 1857, has safely 

^1 reached me, — for communications up this Gulf are, 

^P of course, not quite so regular or so safe as between 

^K Kensington and Hammersmith. Your letter eame 
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^H& by steamer yesterday, and I waa gratified by tbc 
^V Affectionate remembrance of me by all at Bonn at 
^H Jthe end of tbc old and beginning of tbe new year." 

^P " Camp, Mohummerak, March 28, 1857. 

" Ou^ expedition against this place has been 
entirely successful, but the -victoiy was won by the 
Indian navy ; tbe troops of my division, which landed 
in tbe beet order and in tbe highest spirits, had not 
a shot to fire. Tbe Persians were commanded by a 
Sbabzada, and their works were formidable, but 
a three hours and a-half they were so hammered by 
ar-ships that the enemy abandoned them 
dismay, suffering great loss ; and before my 
pvegimenta and cannon could be landed in the date 
I. groves, intersected bywater-couraes, and my columns 
' fermed, they were in full retreat, followed by a 
handful of cavalry. I bad not a single casualty in 
\ toy crowded troop-ship, and in tbc Scindian, in 
which H, was embarked, the only man killed was his 
bead servant, who was smashed by a cannon ball 
that had traversed tbe vessel from stem to stem, 
where the poor man met his fate. I had hoped that 
my troops would bave won laurels, but Providence 
decreed it otherwise. We must be ever thankful for 
the preserving mercies of the day, the 26th of 
March. Tbe cannonade was waim, and my steamer, 
the Berenice, crowded n-ith lligblandera, led the 
troop-ahips to the point where wc landed. I felt 
tbrougboat that the Lord Jesua was at my side. 1 
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am on shore here, without idoucVj clotbeRj and almost 
without food or diink, but every want has been 
supphed. 

" II. and I have a captured Persian tent over us, 
and we are as jal/ij as the two parsons you and I met 
in the railway carriage. The work inspires and 
animates me, and God is with uie. I uever felt 
better, God be praised. . . . 

" Food is gold, when bought out of a wi'etched 
Arab bazaar, into which five thousand ti\X)ps and 
their followers press to satisfy hunger. "We paid 
eighteen pence this morning for as much milk as 
sufficed for three cups of tea. We had not enjoyed 
such a luxuiy for many days. . . . 

" Sir James Outram commands in chief both 
naval and militarj- forces, the troops being all under 
my immediate orders. He and I are the best 
friends. 

" PI. has supplied me with writing materials out 
of his sabre taclie, and I sciibble on the back of 
a small looking-glass. ' ^M 

" H. H." ^ 

lliere was no need for the statement in his next 
commimication that his soul and mind were young 
and fresh. The fact was obvious at a glance. 
Memory was in full activity; humour interB]}ersed 
pleasant illustrations, and faith was as eheerl'ul as 
the lark. Of the light that was sown for the r 
ous he was in full participation. 
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^^ ." Camp, Mohummerah, Sunday, April 5, 1857. 

^H " I woke this morning, and found niyselt' sixty- 

^H two years of age, f<;eliDg, by the blessing of God, as 

^H»8trong or stronger than at fifty-two. 

^f " I had organized my troops for church parade, 
when Sir Jamea Outrani rode down to inform me 
that our occupation was gone, peace having been 
signed with Persia on the 4th of March at Paris. 

" The intelhgence, which elevates some, and 
depresses others, finds me calm in my rehance on 
that dear Redeemer who has watched over and cared 

tfor me, even when I knew Him not, these three- 
score and two years. We all wear beards here, and 
nearly every hair on my hea-d and face is as grey as 
any firat charger ; but my soul and mind arc 
young and fresh. . . . 
" Love to the children." 
The power of association was a great characteristic 
flf Havclock's mind, incidents occurring at Mo- 
humraerah reminded him of what had happened 
years before at Cabool, and the recollection led him 
^H to renew the expression of bis gratitude to God. 
^h The mention of his eldest son with such grateful 
^^satisfaction will remind the i-eader of a similar men- 
^B'tion of his second son in a letter which will he found 
HUa Chapter VII. 

^B " Mohummerah, May 1, 1837. 

^1 " In this encampment your letter of the 10th of 
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March reached me, with one for H. He has < 

gone out to survey in an island called Abadan, j 
his work will occupy him ten days at least, which 4 

reclcon a gloomy period, hia presence being 1 
earthly aceident of my existence most cheeriiq 
to me. From all the rest of you 1 am separata 
by considerations of stem duty. I am most thai 
fill when at intervals his employments enable me b 
see him twice a-day. 

" Our campaign baa been abruptly terminata 
by the treaty signed on the 4th of March at Pari 
Until it is ratified by the King of Persia, we t 
instructed to remain hei'e. Meanwhile the weath 
has waxed warm, and I am i-eminded of my tent il 
the mulberry grove at Cabool in August and Se| 
tembcr, 1841. Can I forget the mercy that '. 
shielded and guided me since that time ? " 

In "a field force Order," dated "Camp, M(W 
hammerah, May 9, 1857," "the Lientenant-Gcner 
speaks with warm approval of "the entire abse 
of crime amongst so large a body of troops, scare 
one instance of misconduct on the part of any incti 
vidual having been brought to bis notice." 

General Outram offered his sincere thanks i 
"to all now about to return to India, espec 
to Brigadier- General Haveloek, C.B., for the zealoi 
and valuable assistance he has afforded him at i 
times in command of the Second Division." 

Not only of his immediate relatives was 1 
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rBrisa^er-Oeneral mindful, amidst his onerous mili- 
taiy occupatioDS. To hear from an old friend, 
whatever his condition in life, wa« a pleasure to him. 
Always ready was he to send kindly and suitable 
tephes. An instance of this kind may be men- 
tioned ; — 

On hia way np the Euphrates, llavclock received 

a letter from his old acquaintance. Sergeant Godfrey, 

^K now a Yeoman Warder in the Tower of London. 
^H It had occurred to Godfi-ey to wiite to his 
^H former Conimaudcr exactly at the termination of the 
^H old year 1856 and the beginning of 1857. The 
^^M commonication reached Havelock in due time, and 
^H received the following reply r — 

^^H " Camp, Mohammerah, Persia, 

^H "My GOOD Fkiend Godfuey, — ^Your letter of 

^1 the aifit of December, 1856, and let January, 1857, 

^H must no longer remain unanswered. 

^H " You probably expected that it would find me at 

^H Calcutta or Simla, in my post as Adjutant -General 

^B of ller Majesty's Forces; hut God had mlled it 

^H otherwise. 

^H " When it was put into my hand, I was near the 

^H mouth of the mighty Euphrates, on boai-d of the 

^^1 steamer Berenice, which was crowded with tixraps 

^^1 destincil for the attack on this ]>kcc. 

^^1 " The fact is, that, about the end of last year, 

^^B I received a most unexpected summons from tbifl 
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Bombay Government, offerinfr me the comm 
with the rank of Brigadier- General, of a Divist 
of their troops which was about to proceed to t 
Gulf of Persia to co-operate with the force a 
land(^d at Buahire. 

" I made a hasty, or rather harassing journey,.! 
from Agra to my former location at Bombay, and J 
my troops wei-e in course of time despatched ti 
this position, situate at the junction of the Karo 
river with the Euphrates, where the Persians 1 
thrown up rather formidable works. 

"Our attack took place on the 26th of Mare 
but the gentlemen in blue — the sailors — had all 1 
fight to themselves. 

" Their 64-pounders in about four hours so fear--l 
fully hammered and pounded the intrenchments that A 
a. Persian Prince of the blood, who had come down J 
with a considerable force of troops and cannoi^,^ 
would not look at my soldiers, but, as soon as thej 
landed in the date groves, put himself in full retreafcj 
Having about five miles the start of us, 
out of reach, taking with him, however, 
of thirty pieces of cannon. 

" My eldest son, Hariy, was with me, employed 1 
in the Quartermaster- General's department, and was, I 
as a 'young soldier, of course much disappointed t 
not seeing a fight on shore as well as a sharp nan 
cannonade. 

"Peace with Persia has since been concluded^ 
but here I am, occupying the ground thus won, 'm ,j 
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I certainly rather hot weather, until the ti-eaty is rati- 
fied. 
" Now, I must tell you how nrnch pleasure it Las 
given Die to hear that your wife and you are well, 
and that your dear parents are still spared to yoi 
What mercies have followed us for such a series of 
ycHra! 
" My family are still on the Rhine, in Germany. 
My eldest son is here. Joshua is in very good civil 
employ at Itanul Pindee, in the Puujaub. 
" I had the pleasure of attending on Mr. Leslie's 
raiuistry at Calcutta from February to September, 
1856. 

^^ " I have been kept in very fair health, in some- 
^K times rather rough work in this counby, though I 
^H , am now Btxty-two. 
^K "With kind regards to your wife, 
^H "Believe me, your sincere friend, 

^H "H. Hatelock." 

^H " God had wiUed it otherwise ! " The acknow- 

^H ledgment of God in all his ways comes out again. 

^* Why should he complain ? By this time, had 

nothing disturbed his arrangements, he would have 

had a chcert'ul domestic home, with the ten thousand 

coveted enjoyments which nothing but that could 

I bring. It seemed good to his Heavenly Father to 

I deprive liim of what he looked for, and he had 

' learned therewith to he content. 
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■' Mercies liave followed us," said lie to his faitld 
comrade at Jellalabad. " What mercies ^" 

Ministry at Calcutta, too, must needs be i 
tioned — the ministry of Mr, Leslie; ministry i 
which he had had pleasure. 

Then Godfrey's wife, whom he had met in tht 
worship"in India, must be remembered, and the ( 
folks, "your dear parents," must come in for i 
word. He was not absolutely robust just then ; botl 
the health, considering the rough work, was "vezjft'l 
fair." An old friend's letter " must no longtirj 
remain unanswered," though one of them was I 

idier-Gcneral at Mohammerah, and the other 1 
warder in the Tower of London. 

An instance of the personal bravery, for i 
Havelock was famous, occui-red during this Pers 
expedition. As the steamer which conveyed h»l 
nen was moving upwards, he saw that they must 
)e exposed to a heavy cannonade when they passed 
I fort that was biistling with cannon. He ordered 
hia men to lie down flat on the deck, and then took 
his own station on the paddle-Lci, that he might 
act as the emergency required. The danger to him- 
self was imminent, for there came all around him a 
perfect shower of balls; but he escaped unhurt. lie 
was not touched. 

Fearlessness of this kind had become habitual to 
him. In part, probably, it was the result of consti- 
tutional temperament, but, in a far greater measuire. 
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it was the consequence of his active realization of 
the power and sovereignty of God. He was no 
believer in casualty or chance. The well-known 
characteristic of the Ironsides of Cromwell distin- 
guished Havelock remarkably. Belief in Providence 
possessed his soul. Confidence in Divine purposes 
had taken hold upon him. Of God^s immediate and 
special and personal superintendence over every one 
who put his trust in Him, he had no kind of doubt. 
Of more value was he himself than many sparrows. 
Not one of them fell to the ground without his 
Father ; much less should he ever fall there, except 
as it had been wisely and graciously ordained. Of 
the fanaticism which was satisfied with referring 
everything to fate, he would have been heartily 
ashamed; in the moral courage which sheltered 
itself beneath the shadow of the Almighty, he was 
always ready to rejoice. 
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DuRiNO tlie Brigadier's absence in Persia a feai 
calamity had happened to our Indian empire, 
mutiny, which has no parallel in our former orienfa 
history, had broken out, threatening the ignom 
nious and final expulsion of the British race f 
Hindoostan. 

The fears, fonnei-Iy expreaaed by Lord Met 
and many other ofBcials, iverc apparently about to Ij 
realized that — "some fine morning all Europeans itk 
India would get up with their throats cut ! " 
flash of lightning" which Sir Charles Napier 1; 
anticipated, and for which, years ago. Sir Col 
Campbell had been prepared, had fallen, 
tenific power, and was doing its deadly work. 

The Mohammedans had called upon the Hindoe 
to resent the attacks upon their caste, and 
Hindoos had exasperated the Mohammedans ton; 
war upon the enemies of their faith. Tlie army n 
very much within their power; and they had oqIjjJ 
for once to make common cause, and the Christia 
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Iistruders upon their country would be desti-oyed, or 
at least, expelled. 

Many circumstances favoured the attempt. A 
cai-tridge had been introduced which required of tlie 
Pagan and of the Mussulman personal contact with 
animal substances which they professed to abhor. 
ThU was repi-csented as an offence against their 
religious prejudices that it was incunihent on 
them to resist. 

Then, a prediction had been generally circulated 
that the year 1857 was the predestined year for the 
overthrow of the British rule. The English had been 
the conquerors, at the battle of Piaasey, a century 
ago : but their doom was scaled by fate, and now 
lere waB no chance for them — they must lick the 



That they had taken violent possession of the 
intry originally was not the point of complaint; nor 
ut they had often perpetrated oppressions of which 
a civilized Government should have been ashamed. 
The charge was avowedly this — that they were desir- 
ing and plotting the overthrow of the Hindoo and 
the Mohammedan faith. To no purpose the protesta- 
tions of the Goverament through their different 
channels of communication. In vain all appeal to 
palpable facta, such as the notorious indifference of 
the rulers of India to the propagation of the Christian 
rehgion. Wholly unavailing the assurances of the 
missionaries that the Gospel disowned all manner 
m^ compulsion ; that there was no possibility of making 
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men tbe disciples of Jesas, but by their being fiiHy 
persuaded in their oirn minds. The disaffected were 
Bore that there »-aa a conspiracy to substitote, by 
force, the stranger's faith for their own, and they 
would fi^ht for it. It was a crisis. The era had 
dawned for trampling the Peringhees under foot. 
The curse wns upon them. The hour had arrived to 
strike tie blow. 

Effectively was it stmch. Serious from the first, 
every day the catastrophe became more alarmmg. 
Regiment after regiment of the native troojvs aban- 
doned ita allegiance to the British Crown, and la 
some cases, amidst dreadful atrocities, put all Eu- 
ropeans to the sword. At Aleenit, Delhi, Peroze- 
pore, Aliyghur, Lucfcnow, Nurseerabad, Bareiily, 
Shahjehanpore, and man\- other places, the rebels 
were, more or less, triumphant, and it seemed as if 
no alternative remained now but for the English 
ignobly to retire. The infection was spreading on all 
sides, and treasure and ammunition daily fell into the 
hands of the mntinecrs, whde the stronghold at Delhi 
had, for the time being, become their oivn. 

The panic at Calcutta was immeuse. Not only 
were communications constantly arriving of disaster 
upon disaster up the country, but discovery was 
made of a conspiracy to murder every European 
in the city. It is said that a company of sailors, 
having summarily ejected some natives from a car- 
riage in which they were riding, found at the bottom 
of the carriage a paper which led to the revelation 
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Etlie plot. At all events, the ex-King, of Oudc, 
was reaidmg there, was suspected of being an 
mrriguer against tlie Government, and he was put 
forthwith under arrest, Begiments in the neighbour- 
hood were disarmed, lest, with arms and ammunition 
at their command, they might attempt to accom- 
plish the designs which had, somewhat aceidentally, 
rather, most providentially, been brought to light. 

" Whilst the work of disarming," aays the " Friend 
of India," "was going on at Barrackpore, precisely 
the same process was being carried through at Cal- 
cutta, where it was rumoured that murder and 
mutiny were triumphant at the former place, and 
that a strong force of rebels was marching down 
upon the city from Delhi. The infection of terror 
raged through all classes. Chowriugliee and Garden 
Beach were abandoned for the fort and the vessels in 

»the river. The shipping was crowded with fugitives, 
pod in houses which were selected as being least 
(flcely to be attacked hundreds of people gladly 
huddled together, to share the peculiar comfort which 
the presence of crowds imparts on such occasions. 
^^She hotels were foi-tificd; bands of sailors marched 
^^■j^ough the thoroughfai-cs, hap])y iu the e^pecta- 
^^ption of possible fighting, and the certainty of grog. 
^^KXvery group of natives was scanned with suspicion. 
^■JXhe churches and the com-se were abandoned fov 
^^Lthe evening. A rising of either Hindoos or Mus- 
^^nulmana, or pcrliaps of both, was looked upon as 
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certain to happen in the course of the night. 

Chanderaagorc, the whole body of Europoan 
East-Ill (lian inhabitants emigrated to Calcutta. The 
personnel of Goverameni, the etoff of the army, all, 
in short, who had anything to lose, prefeiTcd to 
come away and run the risk of losing it, rather than 
encounter the unknown danger. Many years must 
elapae before the night of the 14th June, 1857, will 
be forgotten in Calcutta. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the natives were equally afraid of being 
slaughtered by the Eiii-opeans, and as much re- 
joiced at finding their uecks sound on the following 
morning." 

Day after day brought fresh occasions for the behef 
that the whole Bengal aimy would be presently in 
reTOlt, Not at all iniprohable was it felt to be that 
the native independent princes would confederate 
with the mutineers. The refuse of the gaols, and the 
masses always ready for rapine and violence, were in 
league with them already. Though there was hope 
that ultimately they would be repulsed, and order be 
restored, yet for the time, men's hearts failed them 
for fear. Perhaps, in retribution for our \-iolations 
of the true and the equitable and the i-eligious, God 
was about severely to punish us. AVc had often 
boasted of our prowess and our power ; not impos- 
sible was it that He would make us know that all 
such boasting is vain. Imminent, beyond any 
foi-mer prccedent, was our jeopardy in 
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I Jittle more, and our advei-sanes would be triumphant. 

t The crisis was rapidly culminating, Peradventure 

I for a time we must endure defeat. 

At this juncture, Havelock reached Bombay, on 
lus way back from Persia. There Le heard of the 
revolt by which India was convulsed, and determined 
at once tbat he would praceed across the country by 
land to head quartera. He would lose no time iu 
taking his post as Adjutant -General of the Queen's 
troops, which he still retained. 

EThe following letter to Mrs. Havelock informs us 
his first acquaintance with what had happened: — 
"Malabar Point, Bombay, May 31, 1857. ■ 
" I arrived here from the Persian Gulf the day 
fore yesterdayj in time to receive the astounding 
telligence that the native regiments had mntinied 
at Meemt, and that the fortress of Delhi was in the 
hands of the mutineers, whilst disaffection seemed 
everywhere spreading in the upper proviuces. My 
first impulse was to rejoin General Anaon, with 
all possible despatch ; but, after a f\dl considtation 

(IWith Lord Eiphinatone and Colonel Mclvill, I came 
JD the conclusion that the route by India was in no 
lense safe ; that I could not get through without an . 
*BCOvt, and that none could be spared me. So H. 
md I embark to-morrow in the Erin for Fointe-de- 
Galle. The 78th Highlanders, and 64th Queen's, 
which biit yesterday formed part of my division 
at Mohammei'ah, wero sent round to Calcutta withonj* « 
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landing, and a regiment flumnioned from Ceylon. 
This is the most tremendous convulsion I have ever 
witnessed, though I was in the thick of Cabool 
affairs. But the same kind Providence will watch 
over me now. Calcutta is in alarm, and we are here 
almost denuded of Britisli troops, so I know not 
what to expect to hear if I get round to Calcutta. 
General Ausoo is marching on Delhi, but waits for a 
battering-train from Philour. This morning they 
telegraph us from Agra that they have hcen 
compelled to disarm the native regiments. The 
crisis is eventful ; for General Anson cannot he 
before Delhi until the 9th proximo, and meanwhile, 
the military insurrection, for such it 
strength." 

In concuiTenee with Lord Elphinstoue's decision, 
he embarked on the 1st of June, on board the Erin, 
for Galle, intending to take the nest steamer thence 
to Calcutta. The voyage to Cevlon promised fairly 
at first, bnt during the evening of the fourth day it 
became stormy, and the vessel in tlie course of the 
ensuing night struck heavdy, and all hope that she 
would be saved was taken away. 

"After the first shock," soys Captain Hunt, "the 
ship had glided into deep water again, and all were 
expecting her to go down by the head, as the fore 
part of the vessel had at once filled, when she struck 
again and again, and filially gave one long surge, which 
fixed two-thirds of her length firmly upon the reef. 
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r"Thia brought her up with a shock which made 
the whole frame shiver, and nearly jerked the masts 
out. The force of this may be imaginedj as the speed 
at the time of its oceuniiig was more than eleven 
knots the hour. ... To move about the decks 
became almost impossible, as every aui^e rolling in 
lifted the ship bodily, and, receding, dashed her with 
■violence against the bottom. It therefore became 
necessary to hang on to the sides or rigging for life ; 
and heavy rain commencing again to fall made the 
long hom's until daylight wearisome and trying in 
the exti-eme. 

"No persuasions could induce the Lascar crew to 
go aloft to remove the heavier saili or send the upper 
uiasts and yards down, and, by lightening the top 
weight, lessen the severity of the constant shocks. 
Huddled in groups wherever they could find shelter, 
[hey were almost useless throughout the night. Guns 
SSere fired and blue lights burned immediately it was 
ertaincd that the accident was without remedy. 
?hese soon gave the alarm, and bi-ought the district 
budge and a crowd of Bsbermen and others to the 
• -beach to assist. One bold fellow swam off, though 
nearly drowned in the bi-eakcrs, alongside the ship, 
and returning, when sufficiently recovered, with a 
I .Jine, a hawser was got on shore, by which a commu- 
Hlication was established. So soon as it was suffi- 
ciently light, canoes came off, hauled along the 
^Aftwser through the surf, and the passengers were all 
R^ded in two or three trips without accident." 
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In the covrespondeiice with liome we have Hi 
lock's own account of tliifi disaster ; — 

" Queen's House, Poinie-de-Galle, 
" Jme 8, 18j7, 

" I wi-ote you a long letter from on board 
Erin, little thinking what was to be her fate. On 
the night of the 5th (George's tenth birthday), we 
all went to rest — turned in, in sailors' phrase — the 
vessel going eleven knots, moonlight bright, and the 
weather fine. I was awoken a little before one in 
the morning by rain coming in at the port. I rose, 
and shut it. In a few minutes 1 felt a shock, which 
induced me to think the vessel on shore. Another 
followed, which convinced mc it was even so ; hut 
my mind rejected the idea, as I confided in the good 
look-out kept by the officers of the great Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. The next moment H., who 
had heen sleeping on deck, came very calmly into 
my cabin, and said, 'Sir, get up, the ship has 
struck ! ' Then ensued an awful scene. Tiie cap- 
tain sprung from his bed quite overcome by the 
misfortune ; the crew had lost their wits, and obeyed 
no orders. Indeed, few were given. Heavy bete 
had been made in the morning on the hour of our 
aiTival, which much shocked me. The passengers 
were generally calm. We had to wait four hours for 
daylight, the ship perpetually experiencing heavy 
shocks. The madness of man threw ns on shore, 
the mercy of God found ns a soft place near Caltura, 
Passengeis, and crew, and specie, all saved. Ship 
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gone to pieces, llei-e we have arrived, dl well, sStet 1 
some adventures, and go on as soon as our baggagcr 1 
arrives, in the I'ire Queen, to Calcutta." 



There was one " adventure," of which his t 
desty prevented him from making any mention, hut I 
which beautifully showed that in all his ways he ( 
acknowledged God. It had devolved upon him in 
the emergency to assume some aiithority, and to 
address instructions to the affrighted crew. " Now, 
my men, if you will hut obey orders, and keep from 
the spirit-cask, we shall all be saved." Aa we have . 
been reading, they were all saved, 1 

On the arrival of the last of the partj', when 
he perceived that none of them had been drowned, 
Havelock called on them to acknowledge the good- 
ness of the Lord in their escape. There was respect- 
ful attention, and lie hiuisell' poured out the coranioD i 
thanksgiving for their dehvei-ance from a watery 1 
grave. 

It was "the mercy of God that had found for I 
them a soft place," instead of rocks, where, by the 
earlier breaking up of the ship, they must have | 
lost their Hves, That mercy ought gratefully to be I 
admowledged. He would, as he did, give audible | 
eipressioD to their united praise. 

Another instance this of his habitual recognition of I 
the Dinne Prnviilence. Another instance also of his | 
readiness to confess Christ before men. Not enough 
was it that he peredved, aud that he acknowledged. J 
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the interposition of Almioihty power for their rescue, 
he felt bound to say that he perceived and acknow- 
ledged it. If there were other godly ones among 
the group they would gladly have fellowship with 
him in the exercise of praise. If there were unde- 
cided and wavering ones there, they would be cor- 
rected and encouraged by his avowal of Christian 
principle. If there were irreligious ones there, they 
would be admonished as to their own duty, and 
would be constrained to hold in honour the men 
who were thus steadfastly and spontaneously faithful 
to their religious vows. 

So full was the father of homely attachments and 
sympathies, that in perils by the sea, and — wars and 
rumours of wars notwithstanding — tliey could not be 
repressed. He remembered "it was George's tenth 
birth-day." God bless tlie boy ! 

On the 7th of June he embarked on board the 
Fire Queen for Calcutta, At Sladras tbey took on 
board Lieu tenant- General Sir Patrick Grant, who 
had been appointed to the provisional command of 
the array in Bengal. On the passage he accounted 
to Mrs. Havelock for his having missed one mail, 
" Steamer Fire Queen, June 15, 1857. 

" I had not a moment's time to write from 
Madras, but shall be able to despatch this by the 
steamer of the 20th, from Calcutta. At Madras we 
got the melancholy intelligence of the death, after a 
short illness, at Umballa, on the £6th May, of 
General Auson. Thus my friends are snatched &om 
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me 1 for I thhik he was a3 kindly disposed towards 

me 89 poor Lord IVederiek Fitzclarence 

I kcc]i hoping, though of course a loser by the 
smash of our baggage on the Ceyton coast. We 
should be thankful for our lives, so mercifully spared. 
The vessel lasted until four p.m. If she had broken 
up before daylight, ])robab]y few of us would have 
reached the shore. 

" Our troops have gained advantages over the 
mutineers at Delhi; but the city was still in 
their hands, by the last accounts, and much re- 
mained to be done. Sir Heniy Barnard was com- 
manding." 



On the 17th of June the two Generals arrived 
in Calcutta, and Haveloek without any delay 
placed himself at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Invaluable were the services 
of siich a man. His arrival just then was well 
deemed auspicious in the extreme. His knowledge 
of the country; his acquaintance with the habits 
and customs of the people ; his mihtary genius and 
experience, especialfy his most trustworthy character 
and high stauding with the soldiery, rendered him of 
highest worth for the emergency. 

Not an hour was lost, as his last letter despatched 
from Calcutta to Bonn testifies i — 

" United Service Club, Calcutta, 
" Sunday, June 21, 1857. 

■' I have barely time to tell you, by the t 
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packet wliich leaves to-day, that I was yesterday t 
a])p:>inted Brigadier-Geaeral, and leave by dawk fl 
Boon as possible, for Allahabad. Sir Patrick Gra 
lost no time in recommending me for this import! 
command, the object for which is to relieve Cawnp( 
where Sir Hugli Wheeler is threatened, and suppc 
Ineknow, where Sir Henry Lawrence is somcwb 
pressed. May God give me wiBdom and strength tH 
fulfil the erpectations of Government, and resto 
tranquillity in the disturbed provinces," 

In this spirit of religiousness did he set out on h 
last eventfid campaign. He knew what confidt 
was placed in him. He was aware of his compe-1 
tency for the undertaking. He held gratefully in 
mind the courage and sagacity of many of his older 
comrades. Various considerations cheered him, 
though the enterprise was hazardous; but "tran- 
quiUity in the disturbed protinces would be secured 
only through Divine interposition." ""Wisdom and 
strength" adequate to the extremity could be 
obtained from God alone. Hence he prepared to 
leave for Allahabad, aa seeing Him who is iniisible. 
He would go in the sti-ength of the Loi-d. The 
Divine sovereignty had ordered his return when his 
services wei-e urgently required. In the Divine 
faithf'uhiess and power he would implicitly put his 
trust. The work had be^en given him to do. The 
Lord gi-Bciously helping him, it should be done. 



CHAPTER X. 

CAWNPORE AND LUCKNOAY. 

In discharging the task we have prescribed for our- 
selves, we have hitherto confined our narrative to 
the barest indications of the movements in Havelock's 
eventful life wherever duty called him. Chiefly under 
his own guidance we have followed him, and have 
found him always the same Christian soldier " with- 
out fear and without reproach/^ the same aflfectionate 
husband and father, and the same faithful friend. 
If any characteristic has been prominently out- 
standing, without doubt it has been his uniform 
submission to Duty. From the hour when he first 
recognised the command of God to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he had, without gi-udging, so 
habitually surrendered himself to all the obligations 
that submission involved, that at length obedience 
became habitual. The eflftct of this discipline upon 
his worldly profession — upon the calling wherein he 
had been called, was manifest . I le did not wait until 
the path of duty presented itM*lf broadly before him ; 
he was ever on the outlook tor its earliest intima- 
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tion. Let him but be convinced that his feet veara i 
treading there, and no consideration whatever wonldi i 
induce him either to leave it himself or to suf 
those under his command to do so. 

At no period of his history was this prominei^J 
attribute of his character more clearly st 
in his last campaign. And now that the shadovn 
are gathering in the horison, and a few short month 
will aee this man of God lay himself down to die, t 
will narrate as briefly as we can, and mainly froBfl 
materials patent to the world, the incidents ofl 
Havelock's last campaign. 

The Kingdom of Oude had long given successiieifl 
Governors- General cause for much anxiety 
apprehension. Situated in the very heart of ooi 
possessions, peopled by three millions of the mai 
military race in India, and governed by Princes wh( 
ferocious licentiousness made the Court of Lucknoi 
a bye-word and a shame, its annexation had for som 
time been considered by those who had watched thM 
progress of our rule in India only a question of timftj 
That time anived at last, and early in 1856 Oik 
became a part of British India. 

The appointment of Chief Commissioner was n 
sarily a subject of much solicitude. The righteous 
ness and the policy of the annexation had been called 
in question somewhat severely, and though deem 
capable of eiFective vindication, there was no doub( 
it would involve most serious consequences. 
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require from the lleprescntative of British autho- 
rity qualities of the highest order. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, was a iniin whose judgment, cool deter- 
mination, and thorough knowledge of the Asiatic cha- 
racter, Bcemed to render his appointment to the chief 
comniissiouership almost imperative. In the apiing 
of 1857 the offer uf the post was made to him. With 
Sir Henry, as with Havelock, to recognize his duty 
was to do it, and, though on leave of absence oa 
account of sickness, he at once returned to Bengal, 
and became Chief Commissioner of Oudc. 

Lucknow pre-eminently needed such a man. 
Sagacious, wise, and dctemiined ; bold or conciliatory, 
KB the occasion needed ; liia Christianity never 
obtruded, but never concealed, he was possessed of 
qualities which rendered him pecnliarly fitted to 
represent the Government at a Coui't as distin- 
guished for its adherence to all the traditions of old 
Mohammedanism, as for its shameless exhibition 
of the worst attributes of the Asiatic character. 

The position next in importance to Lncknow was 
the military station of Cawnpore. Midway between 
Lucknow and Allahabad, its situation as the key of 
Oudc, as well as other advantages, bad attracted to it 
many mei-chants and traders, who, with the civil 
and militai-y scrv^ants of the Company, fonned a 
considerable European community. Here, also, a 
wise appointment was made. Sir Hugh Wheeler, a 
veteran of more than fifty yeara experience, a 
brai'c old soldier, and as good as he was brave, who 
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had won laurels in idhdv a kard-foiisrbt field t 
Lord Lake, was appointed to tbc military commai 
In Lncknow and in Caimpore the Government fc 
put the right men in tlie right place. 

Lucknow, the capital of Oudc, is one of ) 
lai^at cities in India. Extending for more than tat 
miles on the right bank of the river Goonitee, it c 
prebends witbiii its vast area the palace of the K 
with its gardens, and many minor palaces, the d 
ingB of the princes and nobles, this Residency, : 
so faraoua, lies, like the palace of the King, bet^ 
the city and the banks of the Goomtee. It is 
extensive, and, mtb the onthousea and other hui 
ings, covers a considerable apace, in some ] 
overlooking the city. Near it is the Much! 
Bbowun, a strong caatle-bke building, and on t 
opposite bank of the river are the cantonmei 
The streets are narrow and tortuous ; so narr 
indeed, that the elephants, kept in large numbers q 
the Court, found some difficulty in passing. The p 
latton, said to be about three hundred thousand, 
wild and lawless in the last degree, — every ■ 
armed in some way or other, and most of t 
ready for mischief of any kind or to any csteut. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, early in May, became awai 
of the mutinous intentions of the native t 
Lucknow. With that foresight and sagacity i 
which he was so distinguished, he began immedi 
preparations. He requested to be invested ■« 
chief militai-y as wtW as tbc chief civil command 
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^M This was immediately granted, and without delay 
^P Im authority waa turned to good account. He 
found under his command little more than BOO 
European troops, while the native regiments num- 
bered nearly ten times as many. Not a day was 
lost. He put the Residency into a state of 
defence, stored it with provisions, and fortified the 
Muchhec Bhowun. He then awaited the storm, whose 
omens had been darkening every day. He had not 
long to wait. About the Slth the first indications 
were beard, and be immediately removed the sick, 
with the women and children, into the enciente of the 
Residency. On the 30th, it broke out with its uiual 
precm'sors of massacre and bloodshed, and before the 
end^ of June, not only the capital, but the province, 
from one end to the other, waa up in fierce re- 
bellion. It may justly be a question whether in 
» other provinces the disaffection has not been confined 
to the army, but unhappily in Oude it admits 
■ of no discussion. Here, nnder the leadership 
<rf every petty prince or landowner, bands of nith- 
l^as brigands were led on to every conceivable 
excess, scouring the land in search of Earopeans, 
and butchering them with boi-rid cmelty. 

In the hope of intercepting a large body of 
H mutineera from Pyzabad, on the 29th of June 
^K Sir Henry issued fi-om the Residency with such 
^k.ibrces as be could command. Induced to pro- 
^B'4eed further than he intended, he discovered, 
^Kirfaen too late, that the strength of the enemy 
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was five times as ]aTge as lie had been infiHToed. 
The odda were immense, and, to add to hii 
anxiety, his native artillery proved traitors- lltty 
cut the traces of the guns, overturned them into 
ditches or rendered them otherwise unserviceable, 
and fled to Bwell the ranks of the enemy. Out- 
flanked by a powerful body of the infantry and 
cavalry of the mutineers. Sir Henry was compdled 
to retire, which, however, he could not efieet without 
Bcrioua loss. With diminished numbers, and with 
an enemy increasing every day, the gallant chief 
felt the necessity of narrowing his line of defence. 
On the evening of the 1st of July orders were tde- 
graphed to the officer in charge to fire the magazine 
and abandon the MuchheeBhoKun. This was accom- 
plished without loss. The little garrison then shut 
themselves into the Residency, and began a defence 
which, for skill, endurance, and heroic bravery, is 
perhaps without a parallel in the annals of vat. 

While these events were taking place at Lucknow, 
the situation of Cawnpore was becoming daily a cause 
of equal anxiety. Accounts of the disaster at Meerat 
had reached Sir H ugh TMieeler about the 17th of May, 
and, like his chief, Sir Henry Lawrence, he began to 
apprehend the worst. Though brave as a hon, he 
was apprehensive, for he had under his chai^ not 
only the European residents, but the families of Her 
Majesty's 32dj then at Luckuow, while to defend 
them against moi-e than three thousand Sepoys and 
the iierce rabble that filled the ton-n, he had at first 
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only about sixty artillerymen and the officers of the 
native regiments, until reinforced by eighty-four 
men of the 32d, sent from Lucknow, all that 
Lawrence could spare. What preparations time 
admitted of were immediately made. Under all 
the circumstances, the European barracks and hos- 
pital buildings seemed to be the most eligible 
place fof shelter, and these he immediately occupied, 
surrounding them with such earthworks and defences 
as the exigencies of the moment allowed. 

"While this was being done, treachery was weav- 
ing its coils around the great-hearted old General 
and his helpless charge. Nana Sahib, a per- 
fidious miscreant, who had begun his career of 
crime by forging the inU of his late benefactor and 
robbing his widow of her inheritance, reside<l in 
great splendour at Bithoor, about sl\ miles from Cawn- 
pore. His quasi civdization, and the hospitality that 
his illgotten gains enabled him to display, as well as 
the stake which his great wealth seemed to give him 
in the continuance of the British rule, had won for 
him the confidence of Mr. Ilillcrsdon, the Collector 
of Cawnporc. To him he expi'esscd in most em- 
phatic terms bis sympathy with the Govemtiicnt, and 
bis wiliingnesa to aid it to the utmost of his power. 
In an evil hour he was listened to. It was arranged 
that he should raise a force of 1,500 fighting men, 
with which he would be ready to stamp out the 
first symptoms of mutiny that might^appear among 
the garrison of Cawnpore. 

H a 
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On the night of the Slst Sir Hugh Whi 
received information that danger was 
All the Europeans were at once gathered into 
barracks. The attempt to remove the treasure 
place of safety having been opposed by the 
Nana Sahib offered his semces to protect it. This 
was acceded to, and now having no further need of 
concealment, he threw off the mask, and declaring 
himself an enemy, announced his intention to attack 
the barracks. Then commenced a defence distin- 
guished as signally for its heroism and pati 
«nduruice as for the hideous catastrophe with «. 
it closed. 

The attack was directed in person by Nana Sahil 
His force, increased hourly by the arrival of muti- 
neers from Allahabad and other stations, and by the 
accession of all the brigands and armed rabble 
of the distiict, was at least ten times that of Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. Every building that could from 
any point command the ban-acks, was crowded with 
sepoys who poured a constant stream of musketry 
upon the devoted garrison, while the artillerj' hurled 
their deadly missiles upon the frail buildings now 
no longer able to shelter them. Their sufferings were 
fearful. The sick and wounded, men, women, and 
children, were crowded together into the smallest pos- 
sible space, and this, under the burning heat of an 
Indian summer, occasioned the keenest torture. The 
wind came like hot air from a furnace. Al' 
were supphed m small rations, and water 
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The on]y well was in the entrenchments. No water ^^H 
could he drawn exeept in the evening, after ^^H 
the firing had ceased. That was the sohtaTy oppor- I 

tunity, when in darkness they could bury their dead, 
and then the work had to be done in haste. It 
was the cmplojinent of evei^ night, for no day 
passed ivithout its deaths. All ages and all classes 
had one grave — an old well out in one of the 
entrenchments. There the survivors placed hur- 
riedly the body of child or wife ; the rugged soldier, 
and the lady who till near her death had never 
known fatigue, had one common buriaL Few 
escaped from that bloody siege. And yet there 
have been preacn^ed diaries and memoranda the most 
affecting that have ever been written, and letters 
full of comfort to those who were hving in peace, 
from writers who were houily drawing near to 
torture and to death. 

Each day brought its struggle. Twice the little 
garrison sallied forth and spiked the guns of their 
opponents. Upon the 13th of June the barracks in 
which all the women of the 32d Regiment and the 
wounded were placed, were set on fire, by shells 
from the enemy's artillery. Fom- thousand sepoys 
attacked on all sides to prevent the soldiers from 
saving the wounded or suppressing the flames. They 
were, however, driven back, but many wounded men 
perished. Similar assaults were continued and 
repulsed during the subsequent week. In one oi 
them the besiegers lost 200 men, and although th^ 
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had reduced the fire of the garrison to two gims, 
their Iobsbb wei'e very great every day, 

This ciTishing bombardment was continued until 
the 2-ith of June. The supply of water had now- 
failed. The sohtary well was dry. The only food 
in store was sen'ed out in half rations. The woimded 
died from want, and gentle spu-ita passed away from 
very agony at the scene around them. 

All hope of succour fi-om without at length failed. 
The garrison, reduced by disease and death, and 
weakened by famine, could hold out no longer, and 
on the 24th teims of surrender were agreed to. 
Nana Sahib took a solemn oath upon the Gunga, 
and all the oaths besides which are held binding 
upon a Hindoo, that if the besieged would trust 
to him and surrender, they should be safely con- 
veyed to the river, and sent down to Allahabad 
in boats. 

The capitulation was effected, and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, irith his comrades and his charge, left 
their entrenchment a on the morning of the 37th 
of June. They entered the boats, which were 
awaiting to carry them ostensibly to Allahabad. 
Two cannon, howeverj which had been masked, were 
immediately run out, and opened upon the boats, 
while the Sepoys who lined the banks poured on the 
soldiers and their helpless wards a murderous fire. 
The native boatmen deserted them at once, but a 
few boats escaped to the opposite bank. They were 
met there by Sepoys and by Oude cavalry, and all 
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except one boat-load were secured. The men were 
either drowned, or shot in the river, or carried back 
before Nana Sahib, and massacred by these savages in 
his presence, while the children and women were shut 
up for the present in one building. The boat that 
escaped struck upon a sand-bank on the 38th. 
Sepoys who had followed its course instantly fired 
upon the passengers. Fourteen officers and soldiers 
fought them desperately, and got clear away; 
but they lost their road, and were obhged to take 
refuge in a temple. From their shelter, however, 
they were inhumanly smoked out. They then again 
fought the Sepoys, and five of them escaped to the 
Ganges. By hard swimming with the current, 
four left theii' pursuers behind them, and at a 
distance of seven miles from the spot where they 

I had taken the water, they were rescued by the 
servants of a friendly Rajah, and finally saved. 
A sadder story than that of Cawnpore is not told 
in all our history. The butchery of the men, the 
confinement and subsequent murder of the women 
and children, foi-m a triumph of erael perfidy. 
The defence of the Cawnpore entrenchments was a 
noble feat of heroism in a heroic time — a defence by 
four hundred and fifty against four thousand, and 
at last against ten thousand men. Deprived of 
water, straitened for food, weary and wounded, the 
soldiers woidd have dashed recklessly through the 
ranks around them, but they were restrained by 
I pity for the number of women and children wht 
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they defended. Betrayed in the end by tieaehery 
which many of them dieaded, these men, in the midst 
of an agoniang parting, soo^t no fayoor bom their 
mnrderer, except indeed one throngh Mr. Mcmcrieff, 
the Chi^lain of Cawnpore, for time to pray. They 
read and prayed^ ''shook hands all roond'' — the 
old General and his followers — and then they were 
mnrdered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HAVELOCK'S ADVANCE TO CAWNPOKE. 



On the last day of June Havelock amved at Alla- 
habad, to assume the cO'inmaQd of the relieving 
army. Colonel Neill, a soldier as brave and fearless 
as he was determinedj had, hy the most energetic 
measures, succeeded in placing that important station 
in comparative safety ; and on that day had sent a 
force of 820 men under Major Eenaud, in advance 
towards Cawnpore. \VTiile vigorous preparations 
were being made for (he despatch of the rest of the 
column, news of the catastrophe at Cawnpore 
reached Allahabad, from Sir Henry Lawrence, at 
Lucknow. The following letter descrihea Havelock'a 
impression of the emergency: — 

" Allahabad, My 3, 1857. 
" This state of perpetual hurry and locomotion, 
in which I have been since leaving Calcutta, pre- 
vented my writing by the mail, which will leave that 
port to-morrow. Tliis is the firet packet that has 
left these shores since I returned to India, which has 
not carried a letter to you. 
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" Mutiny and treachery have been gaining groi 
every day since I last wrote, and you must 
to hear of great calamities. La^^Tence still holds 
Luckoow triumphantly, but has great odds against 
him. It is believed that the force at Cawiipore has 
been entirely destroyed by treachery ; having, unfor- 
tunately, been seduced into a treaty with its foes. 

" I march to-morrow to endeavour to retake 
Cawnpore and rescue Lncknow," 

It had been Haveloct's intention to leave Alla- 
habad on the morning of the 4th, but it was not till 
early on the morning of the 7th July, that he 
began his march. His force numbered not more than 
a thousand Eui'opeans, and he bad only 150 Sikhs 
and 30 Irregular Cavalrj-j in all, less than 1,200 
men. With this columa he determined to advance 
to the rehef of the beleaguered garrisons, cutting 
his way through a country swarming with rebel 
troops, well armed and disciplined by ourselves. But 
Havelock was equal to tlie emergency. In his Staff, 
Capt. Beatson filled the office of Assistant- Adjutant- 
General, Colonel Tytler acted as Quartermaster- 
General, while the General's son had been taken 
from the adjutantcy of the 10th Foot to be itidc- 
de-camp to his father in. this his first campaign. 

As they passed through the streets, the 
Hindoos evidently regarded them with dread, while 
the scowl of hatred sat dai'ldy on the averted faces 
of the Mohammedans J — whose disloyalty was be- 
coming eveiy day yet better known. No time, how- 
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ever, was left for minute examination of their mis- 
deeda thcTi, and Haveloct hurried ou to join the 
detachment under Major Renaiid, then in advance. 

The rain fell fast and heavy; the fields on each 
side of the great road wei-e turned into moraascs. 
Here and there the blackened rutna of destroyed 
bungalows told how rebellion had done its work, 
while the bodies of rebels hanging fram the trees by 
the roadside marked Renaud's path of retribution. 
For three days our men marched only their accus- 
tomed distance, for the heat was oppressive, and the 
General detei-mined to husband their strength for 
the arduous struggle that be knew was dose at 
baud. 

On the 10th Havelock saw that the position 
of Renaud's column, then in advance, was becom- 
ing critical. The fall of Cawnporc hatl freed the 
mutineers from occupation, and they had rapidly 
pushed down a force to the vicinity of Futtehpore, 
within five miles of which the Major would arrive 
on the morning of, the 12th. He would thus be 
exposed to the attack of 3,500 rebels with twelve 
guns. 

No time was to be lost. Accordingly, on 
the 10th, Havelock marched, under a broiling aun, 
fifteen miles to Synee ; and, resuming liis coiu^e at 
eleven o'clock at night, joined Major Kenaud on the 
road by moonlight, and with him marched to Kliaga, 
five miles from Futtehpore, where, soon after dawn, 
l^ he took up a position. There were now 1,400 British 
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bayonets and eight gims, laaisted by a anuH natrre 
fierce. The Gmenl's infomwtion had been better 
than that of the eaemy, for when lieutenant-Colonel 
Tytler poshed a reconnaissance op to the t^wn they 
evidently supposctt that they had only Major 
Renaud's gallant but small force in their front. 
After firing on the Colonel and his escort, they 
pushed foraiird two guns and a force of infantry 
and cavalr}', eannonatUng his front, and threatening 
his Sanka. 

Havelock, wishing earnestly to gire his harassed 
soldiers restj waited untU this ebullition shonld 
expend itself, making no counter-disposition beyond 
posting 100 Enfield Riflemen of the 64th in an 
advanced copse. But the enemy maintained his 
attack with, the audacitv which his first supposition 
had inspired and which the General's apparent in~ 
ertness fostered. He saw that it would injure the 
morale of his troops to permit them thus to be 
bearded, and so he determined at once to bring on an 
action. 

Puttehpore constituted a position of no small 
strength. The hard, dry Grand Trunk Road sub- 
divides it, and it was the only means of convenient 
travel, for the plains on both sides were covered at 
this season by accumulations of water to the 
depth of two, thi-ee, and four feet- It is surrounded 
by garden enclosures of great strength, with high 
walla, and has within it many houses of good 
masonry. In front of the swamps were hiUocks^ 
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^villages, and mango groves, which the enemy had 
E already occupied iu force. 

His disposition was immediately made. The 

■igune, now eight in number, were formed on and 

■ -idose to the road, in the centre, under Capt. Maude, 

1- id the Royal Artillery, protected and aided by 100 

LSiifield Riflemen of the 64th. The detaehmeuts of 

I infantry were, at the eame moment, thrown into line 

of quarter-distance column, at deploying distance, 

and thus advanced in support, covered by Enfield 

akii-mishers. The small force of Volunteers and 

Irregular Cavali-y moved forward on the flanks, 

on harder ground. 

The action was soon decided. In a short time 
the spirit of the enemy seemed utterly subdued ; 
the rifle fire, i-eaching them at an unexpected dis- 
tance, filled them with dismay ; and when Captain 
Maude was enabled to piish his gmis through 
flanking swamps to point-blank range, his surpris- 
ingly accurate fii-e demolished their littfe remaining 
confidence. In a moment three guns were aban- 
doned on the roadway, and the foree advancing 
steadily, drove the enemy before it at every point. 

Major Renaud won a hOlock on the right in good 
style, and struggled on through the inundation. 
The 78th, in extension, kept up his communieation 
with the centre; the 64th gave sti-cngth to the 
centre and left ; while, on the left, the 84th and 
the Sikh Regiment of Ferozepore pressed back the 
enemy's right. 
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As Havelock moved forward, the enemy's 
continued to fall into his handE, and then in bum 
sion they were driven by skirmishers and columM ^ 
from the garden enclosurea, from a strong baiTicadS'^ 
on the i-oad, and from the tovro-wall, into, through, 4 
and beyond the town. They endeavoured to make 4 
a stand a mile on the other side of it. But the 4 
troops were in such a state of exhaustion that the>^ 
General almost despaired of driving the enemy>4 
further. At the same time, the mutineers of the S 
Light Cavalry made an effort to renew the combi 
by charging, with some success, oar Irregular Horse, 
whose intentions throughout the fight had beaa 
worse than doubtful. But, to prevent mischief, the 
guna and liflemen were, with great labour, pushed 
again to the front. Their fire soon put the enemy* 
to final and irretrievable flight, and Havelock, 
taking up his position in triumph, halted his 
weaiy men to breakfast ; having marched altogetho- 
twenty-four miles, and beaten the enemy so cont- 
pletely, that all their ammunition, baggage, andgun«. ■ 
were in his hands. i 

"I have to acquaint your Lordship," he wrote ' ■ 
to the Governor- General, "that I have this morn- 
ing attacked and totally defeated the insurgents, 
, capturing eleven guns, and scattering their forces 
in utter confusion in the direction of C awn- 
pore. By two harassing marches I joined Major * 
Kenaud's advanced column three hours hefore day-.* 
light, encamped about eight o'clock four miles from A 
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Futtehpore, where, pitching our tentSj the enemy 
advanced out of Futtehpore, and opened fire upon a 
reconnaissance under Colonel Tytler, I had a wish 
to defer the fight until to-morrow, but, thus assailed, 
was compelled to accept the chaUcnge. I marched, 
with eight guns in the centre under Captain Maude, 
KiA., fowning the whole of the infantry in quarter- 
distance column in support. Captaiu Maude's fire 
electrified the enemy, who abandoned gun after gun, 
and were then driven by our skirmishers and column 
through garden enclosures and the streets of Futteh- 
pore in complete confusion. My loss is merely 
nominal ; not a single European touched. My 
column had marched twenty-four nnles up to the 
ground I write from; Major Renaud's, nineteen 
miles. The conduct of the troops iii sustaining the 
fatigue of so long a march, and cndming the heat 
of a frightfid sun, is beyond praise. The enemy's 
strength is said to have been two regiments of 
cavalry and three of infantry, and eleven guns." 

The battle of Futtehpore presented few of those 
remarkable incidents that distinguished subsequent 
fields. It was a duel of artillery and musketry at 
the beginning, and so continued to the end. The 
enemy was no match for the practice of our artUlery, 
nor the range of the Enfieldj and they fell back 
step by step, never getting into range with their own 
guns or small arms. Their cavah^ at one period oat- 
fianked our army, and charged boldly through fields 
two feet deep with water, into the baggage on the rear. 
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The small body of Irregular Cavalry, — whicli must 
not be confounded with Havelock's brave VoluntMir 
Cavalry — behaved badly; but the detachments of 
Infantiy received the rebel horse without fonniug 
square ; aud the latter, suffeiing from the Enfields, 
turned their bridles and gaUoped away. 

In thaolting his soldiers for their arduous exertionSj 
which produced, in four houi-s, the strange result 
of a whole amiy driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured, and their whole force scattered 
to the winds, without the loss of a single British 
soldier, Havelock added,— 

" To what is this astonishing effect to be attri- 
buted ? To the fire of the British artillery, exceeding 
in rapidity and precision all that the Brigadier- 
General has ever witnessed in his not short career; 
to the power of the Enfield rifle in British hands ; 
to British pluck, that good quality that has sur- 
vived the revolution of the hovu' ; and to the blessing 
of Almighty God on a moat righteous cause, — the 
cause of justice, humanity, truth, and good govern- 
ment in India." 

The smoke of battle had scarcely cleared away 
when kis thoughts reverted to his home on the 
Bhine. He wrote his wife : — 

"Futlehpore, July 13, 1857. 
" One of the prayers oft repeated throughout my 
life since my school days, has been answered, and I 
have lived to command in a succcBsful action. I 
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Irt refer you for the particulars to niy despatch. I 
here only say that I marched down upon thia 
place yesterday morning, Sunday the 12th {battle of 
the Boyne) with harassed troops, intending to 
attack the ioaurgents next day, but their fate led 
them on. Out they sallied and insulted my camp, 
whereupon I determined to try an immediate action. 
We fought, and I may say that in ten minutes the 
affair was decided, for in that short time our Enfield 
Rifles and camion had taken all conceit of fight out 

»of the mutineers. Amongst them was the 56th, 
&t very regiment which I led on at Maharajpore. 
" I challenged them, — ' There's some of you that 
have beheld me fighting, now try upon yourselves 
what you have seen in me.' 

" But away with vain glory I Thanks to Almighty 
Godj who gave rae the \'ictory ! I captured in four 
hours eleven guns, and scattered the enemy's whole 
force to the winds. I now march to retake Cawn- 
pore, where, alas ! our troops have been treacherously 
destroyed, and to succour Lawrence at Lucknow. . . . 
Norris would have rejoiced, and so would dear old 
Julius Hare, if he had siuvived to see the day. H. 
was in the thickest of the fight, but, God be praised, 
escaped unhurt, " H. H." 

The heat was excesBive, Twelve men had died 

&om exposure to the scorching sun, and from 
sheer fatigue. Anxious as the General was 
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to reach CawiiporCj he gladly welcomed the grateful 
shade of a grove of mango trees, where he rested 

his exhausted troops. 

Justice was now done to Hikrimtoolah Khan, an 
old Deputy-Collector at Fnttehpore. Early in the 
revolt all the Europeans escaped from Futtehpore, 
except Mr. Robert Tucker, the Judge of the District, 
He also might have got away, hut he refused to desert 
his house and his post. The mob surrounded_' him, 
and Hikrimtoolah Khan proposed to try him. The 
sicheme was unsuccessful, because the stem judge 
would not siirrender. Sixteen of his assailants fell by 
the hand of this brave man ere he was killed. At last 
the deputy- collector was able to show the feet, the 
hands, and head of the judge to the mob as those 
of a traitor. Yet this mifiau came to congratulate 
General Havelock. He did not dream that the 
evidence of natii'e Christiana had been taken on 
his guilt. He was arrested. The time of tedious 
appeals to superior authorities which he remembered 
was past. The evidence of his guilt was conclusive, 
and he was executed on the spot. 

On the 14th the army recommenced their onward 
march. That evening the General learned that the 
enemy were entrenched across the road at Aong, 
a village upon the road a few miles in advance of his 
position, Theraenbivouackedforthenight; andearly 
on thel5th,thcy marched upon Aong. Lieut. -Colonel 
Tytler, with hia small body of mounted volunteers. 
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^V led the way. The Artillery, supported by the 1 
^^P Madras Fuailiere, armed witli the Enfield rifles, fol- ( 
^H lovred. 

^^^ The enemy's entrenchments were not formidable, 

^^T' l>Tit, the country being thickly wcx>ded, he was 

enabled to maintain himself for some time against 

Havelock's fire, during which intei-val large bodiea 

of cavalry advanced on both flanks with the inten- 

Ition of capturing the baggage. These attacks were 
becoming troublesome, and, to defeat them, as he 
had only twenty horse, the General was compelled 
to protect the flanks with the infantry in second 
line, and by artillei-y fire. " It is gratifying," he 
wrote, " that the enemy whs unable to capture a single 
animal or follower. The last attempt was defeated 
by the baggage guards, invalids under the command 
of a sergeant of the 78th, whose fire was very effective. 
Colonel Tytler, however, at length, overcame ail re- 
flistance, di'ove the enemy before him, and captured 
his cannon. The road was strewed for miles with 
abandoned tents, ammunitioin, and other matenals of 
war." 
Having halted the troops for refreshment, he 
learned that the bridge on the Pandoo stream, which 
he must cross in his advance to Cawnpore, was not 
destroyed, but defended by guns of heavy calibre. 
As the passage of the liver otherwise would have 
been difficult, to save the bridge, Havelock hastily 
^^Ppresaed on his troops, and after a march of three 
^^vtoiiles, they reached the Nullah, filling the channel . 
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with its swollen waters, like a river. The bridge 
vf&a defeaded by artillery, and the memj were 
entrenched on the opposite bank. 

Meaaurea were immediately taken to force the 
passage uf the stream. Captain Mavidc haTing 
proposed to envelope it with hia artillery fire, by 
placing three guns on the road and three on eidier 
flank, the General consented, and the whole of the 
Madras Fusiliers, beii^ the most practised marka- 
men in the force, were then extended as Enfield 
Biflemen. They lined the banks of the stream, and 
kept np a galling fire. 

The enemy opened an effective cannonade upon 
our column as they advanced along the road. They 
therefore deployed and advanced nith great steadi- 
ness in parade order in support of the guns and 
riflemen. Captain Maude's bullets soon produced 
an evident effect, and then the right wing of 
the Pusdiers, led on by Major Renaud, gathered to 
the bridge, sprang over the short space between 
them and the foe, followed with alacrity by the in- 
fantry in column, and captured two guns. But the 
mutineers did not wait for the bayonet. They fled 
at all points, never pausing in their race until they 
reached Cawnpore. 

The intelligence of the defeat at the Fandoo 
Nuddee must have reached Nana Sahib on the night 
between the 15tb and 16th of July, and resulted in 
that consummation of a series of crimes by the ruler 
of Bithoor which render him a disgrace to our 
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common nature. He had before been guilty of trea- 
chery towards General Wheeler and the garrison under 
his command, having added the guilt of murder to 
the dishonour which a broken capitulation attaches 
to a soldier's name. On the 10th of June he 
ordered a lady and her three children, who came 
houseless fugitives to Cawnpore, to be murdered. 
On the 11th of June, another lady, a fugitive also, 
was shot, and her head sent to the Nana. On the 
12th the fugitives from Futtyghm-, numbering one 
hundred and thirty-six persona, chiefly females and 
chddrcn, were persuaded to land near Cawnpore, and 
having been taken to Nana Sahib, by his orders were 
cruelly slaughtered. But he had not yet done. The 
women and children of the helpless garrison, con- 
signed to a captivity worse than death, were still in 
his hands. Upon these helpless prisoners he would 
wreak his savage revenge, and ere the sun rose next 
morning he had perpetrated a deed of relentless 
cruelty to which history scarcely affords a parallel. 

"lie filled up the measure of his iniquities on the 
15th," says Havelock, " for, on hearing that the 
bridge of the Pandoo Nuddee had been forced, he 
ordered the immediate massacre of the wives and 
children of our British soldiers still in his possession 
in this cantonment, which was carried out by his 
followers with every circumstance of barbarous 
mahguity." 

This horrible catastrophe will never be remembered 
Ehout a shudder. Modem warfare knows nothing 
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equal to it for deliberate barbarity. The agony of 
mothers and the cries of infants come back to every 
man who reads the cruel story; and no one can wonder 
that the soldiers^ as they passed through Cawnpore^ 
and saw the words written on that bloody wall by 
mothers in their dying anguish^ should have vowed 
vengeance against the perpetrators of this deed of 
blood. 




CHAFIER XII. 

ENCOUNTERS WITH NANA SAinB. 

At daybreak on tlie morning of the 16th, the araiy 
began its march. The troops were strong in hope, 
for a rumour had reached them on the prenoua 
night that the women and children of the murdered 
garrison were still alive at Cawnpore. The gallant 
fellows were ignorant that many of those helpless 
Bufferera were already massacred, whilst others 
at the time were espiiing amidst the throes and 
throbhings of a lingering, and yet procrastinated, 
death ! 

Havelock learned that Nana Sahib had taken up a 
position at the village of Ahii-wa, where the Grand 
Trunk Road unites with that which leads direct to the 
military cantonment of Cawnpore, He found his 
entrenchments had cut and rendered impassable 
both roads, and his guns, seven in number (two 
light and five siege calibi-e), were disposed along bis 
position, which consisted of a scries of villages. 
Behind these his infantry, consisting of mutinous 
troops and his own anned followers, was disposed 
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for defeQce. It was evident that an attack in front 
would expose the British to a murderous fire from 
liis heavy guos sheltered in his entrenchment. The 
General ccsolved, therefore, to manoeuvre in order to 
turn his left. The camp and baggage were accordingly 
kept hack, under proper escort, at the village of 
Maharajpoor, while he halted his troops theiv; two 
or three hours in the mango groves to cook and gain 
shelter from a huming sun. 

The column then moved off, right in front. The 
Fusiliers ledj followed by two guna ; then came the 
Highlanders, in rear of whom was the eeatral 
battery of six guns under Captain Maude. The 
64th and 84th had two guns more in their rear, and 
the Regiment of Ferozepore closed the colimm. 

The troops, defiling at a steady pace, soon changed 
direction, and began to circle round the enemy's 
left. They were shrouded for some time by clumps 
of mango; but as soon as the enemy comprehended 
the object of their march, au evident sensation was 
created in his lines. lie pushed forward on his left 
a laige body of horse, and opened a fire of shot and 
shell from the whole of his guns. But he was 
evidently disconcerted by the advance on his flank, 
and amdoua for his communication with Cawnpore. 
Havelock's troops continued their progress until his 
left was wholly opened to attack, and then forming 
line advanced in direct echelon of regiments and 
batteries from the right. A wing of the Fusiliers 
aswn eovei-ed the advance, extended as riliemen. 
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The opportunity had arrived," saya Havelock, 
"for which I have long anxioasly waited, of deve- 
loping the prowess of the 78th Highlander, Three 
guns of the enemy were strongly posted behind a 
lofty hamlet, well entrenched. I directed this 
regiment to advance, and never have I witnessed 
conduct more admirable. They were led by Colonel 
Hamilton, and followed him with surpassing steadi- 
ness and gallantry under a heavy tire. As they 
approached the village they cheered and charged 
with the bayonet, the pipes sounding the pibroch. 
Need I add that the enemy flud, the village was 
taken, and the guns captured." 

The Highlandera had never fought in that quarter of 
India before, and their character was unknown to the 
foe. Their advance has been described by spectators 
&8 a beautiful illustration of the power of discipline. 

" With sloped arms and rapid tread, through the 
broken and heavy lands? and through the well- 
directed fire of artillery and musketry, linked in 
their unfaltering lines they followed their mounted 
leaders, the mark for many rifles. They did not 
pause to fire — did not even cheerj no sound from 
them was heard as that living wall came on and 
on, to conquer or to die. Now they are near the 
village ; but their enemies occupy every house, and 
from every point a galling fire is poui-ed on them 
from the heavy guns. The men lie down till the 
iron storm passes over. It was but for a moment. 
The General gave the word, ' Rise up ! Advance ! * 



and wild cheers rung out from those brave lines- 
wilder eTen than their fatal fire within : 
dred yards ; and the pipes sounded the maitiid^ 
pibroch, heard so often as earth's latest masie i 
by dying men. The men sprung up the hill, i 
covered by the smoke of their crushing volley, \ 
almost with the speed of their own bullets ; over, and 4 
through all obstacles, the gleaming bayonets ad- ^. 
vanced ; and then followed those moments of personal 
struggle, not often protracted, when the Mahratta 
learned, too late for life, the power of the Northern 
arm. The position was theirs. All that stood between 
them and the guns fled the field or was cut down. 
General Havelock was with bis men. 'Well done^ 
78tii/ he eiclaimed. ' You shall be my own regi- 
ment. Another charge like that will win the day.' " i 

"The enemy's infantry," wrote Havelock, "ap- .. 
peared to be everywhere in full retreat, and I had 
ordered the fire to cease, when a reserve 34-pounder 
was opened on the C awn pore- road, which caused 
considerable loss to my force; and, under cover of i 
its fire, two large bodies of cavalry at the same time'* 
riding insolently over the plain, their infantry once , 
more I'allied, The beating of their large di-ums,. 
and numerous mounted ofEcei's in front, announced * 
the definitive struggle of the ' Nana ' for his usurped » 
dominion. 

" I had previously ordered my Volunteer Cavalry t 
to adventure a charge on a more advanced part of v 
the enemy's horse, and I have the satisfaction to 
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r report that they conducted themselves moat credit- 
ably. One of their numbcrj Mr, Carr, was killed 
in the charge. 
"But the final crisis approached. My artillety 
cattle, wearied by the length of the march, could 
not bring up the guns to my assistance; and the 
1st Madras PusUiers, 64th, 84th, and 78th detach- 
ments, formed in line, were exposed to a heavy fire 
from the 24-pounder on the road. I waa resolved 
this state of things should not last, so, calling upon 
my men, who were lying down in line, to leap on 

i their feet, I directed another steady advance. It 
was irresistible. The enemy sent round shot into 
our ranks until we were within 300 yards, and then 
poured in grape with such precision and dctennina- 
tion as I have seldom witnessed. But the 64th, led 
by Major Stii-ling and my aide-de-camp, who had 
placed himself in their front, were not to be denied. 
Their rear showed the ground strewed mth wounded ; 
but on they steadily and silently came, then with a 
cheer charged, and captured the unwieldy trophy of 
their valour, 

" The enemy lost all heart, and, after a hurried 
fire of musketry, gave way in total rout. Four of 
my guns came up and completed their discomfiture 
by a heavy cannonade ; and, as it grew dark, the 
roofless barracks of our Artillei-y were dimly descried 
in advance, and it was evident that Cawnpore was 
once more in our possession." 

■' Such was the battle of Cawnpore, in which 
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1,000 British trrwps and 300 Sikha, labouring 
under every (lisadv»ntBge, a powei-fiil sim over their 
heads, a mei-cilcss enemy in their front, strongly 
entrenL'hed, without cavalry, and with an artillery 
of inferior weight, defeated 5,000 native troops, 
armed and trained by our own officers. Perhaps in 
no action that ever was fought was the superior 
power of arrangement, moral force, personal daring, 
and physical strength of the European over 
Asiatic more apparent. The rebels foujiht well 
many of them did not fiineh from a hand to haii( 
encounter with onr troops j they stood well to their 
guna, served them with accuracy ; but yet, in spite 
of this, of their strong position, of their dispropor- 
tionate excess in number, they were beaten,"* 

The wounded were now gathered together, and cared 
for. The sentries commenced their nightly watch, 
the overwrought soldiers slept soundly for many 
hours, when a crash that shook the earth awoke 
them : — Nana Sahib had blown up the Cawnpore 
magazine and abandoned the place I 

The following Genei-al Order, issued on the morning 
after the battle, and one of the last General Ilavelock 
penned, must now"possess a melancholy interest : — 

" Cawnpore, won by Lord Lake in 1803, has 
been a happy and peaceful place ever since, until 
the wretched ambition of a man, whose uncle's 
life was, by a too indulgent Government spared, in 
1817, tilled it, in 1857, with rapine and bloodshed. 
* " The Indian Mutiny." 
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When, Boldiera, your valour won the bridge at the 
Pandoo Nuddee, you were signing the death warrant 
of the helpless women and childi'en of your com- 
rades of the 32d, Thi^ were murdered in cold 
hlood by the miscreant. Nana Sahib, whose troops 
fled in dismay at the victorious shout of your linsj 
on the evening of the memorable 16th, 

" Soldiers I Your General is aatisfied, and more 
than satisfied with ypu. He has never seen steadier 
or more elevated troops, — but your laboui's are only 
beginning. Between the 7th instant and the 16th, 
you have, under the Indian sun of July, marched 
126 miles, and fought four actions : but your com- 
rades at Lucknow are in peril. Agra is besieged ; 
Delhi still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You 
must make great sacrifices if you would obtain great 
results. Three cities have to be saved ; two strong 
places to be disblockaded. Your Genera! is con- 
fident that he can effect all these things, and restore 
this part of India to tranquillity, if you only second 
him with your efforts; and if your discipline is 
equal to your valour. 

" Highlanders, — It was my earnest desire to afford 
you the opportunities of showing how your prede- 
cessors eonquered at Maida ; — you have not degene- 
rated. Assayc was not won by a more silent, com- 
pact, and resolute chargi: than was the village neafJ 
Jausemow on the 16th inst. 

" 64th, — You have put to silence the jibes of 
your enemies throughout India. Your fire 
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reaen-ed until you saw the colour of your an 
mustachios, — this gave as the victory. 
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Havelock's account of these sacceasive engage- 
ments, to the circle at Bonn, he^ a significant 
mention of the courage of his eldest son and a re- 
ference to his youngest brother, which will be 
deemed pleasant evidence of his habitual recollec- 
tions of home : — 

" Cawnpore, Julj/, 1857*' 

" Last week I fought four fights. On the 12th 
took Puttehpore; on the 15th I fired the village 
Aong and the bridge over the Pandoo Nuddeej on 
the 16th I i-ecaptured this place, defeating the 
usurper Nana Sahib in a pitched battle and taking 
all his guns. I lost a hundred men. I never saw 
so brave a youth as the hoy H.; he placed himself 
opposite the muzzle of a gun that was scattering 
death into the ranks of the 64th Queen's, and led 
on the regiment, madera shower of grape to its capture. 
This finished the fight. The grape was deadly, but he 
calm as if telling George stories about India. . , . 
Lawrencehaddiedof his wounds. . . . Mary Thorn- 
hill (a niece of the General's) is in great peril at Luck- 
now. I am marching to relieve it. Trust in God and 
pray for us. All India is up in arms against us, 
and e\ery where around me things are looking 
black. Tliank God for his especial mercies to me. 
We are campaigning in July. " H. I 
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The men of the 84th Regiment were first in 
Cawnpore, on the morning of the 17th. They 
Hcoured the town for armed rebels, Imt none were to 
be found. As they prosecuted their research, how- 
ever, a European nished in among them. This was 
Mr. Shephai'd, who had been sentenced some 
time before by Nana Sahib to work upon the 
roads. Afterwards he had been forgotten when 
others were murdered, aud during the panic of 
the previous day he had escaped. He led the 
soldiers to the house of blood. Rarely had men 
looked upon a more sickening sight. The veiy blood, 
in some places of the floor, went over the soldiers' 
shoes. Steeped in that blood they found locks 
of ladies' hair, leaves of religious books, the bonnets 
and hats of little childi'en, and their mothers' combs, 
in strange confusion. Sword-euts marked the wall 
low down, as if the poor victims had crouched to 
escape the blows; and amid them were scratched the 
messages of dying mothere to their countrymen. 
Outside the house was the well, into which the dead 
had been thrown for burial, and the wounded for 
death. Their eoqisea had been heaped together, 
and were atdl uncovered. The men of other regi- 
ments came up, eXEisperatcd and saddened at the 
mournful tidings. Rugged men, who had charged 
to the cannon's mouth on the previous day, wept like 
little children, as they turned from that spectacle of 
guilt and suffering. From that day each detachment 
and regiment as they reached Cawnpore visited the 
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hooBt of murder, regardii^ it » Nana Saliib's dial- 
lenge and defiance to a conflict of absolute extenni- 
nation on one side or the other. 

To General Havelock, the disco veiy of f^ 
well neutralized the gratification of his victory. 
He had pressed on to Cawnpore in the hope of 
opening a dungeon, and releasing helpless firisonerB. 
He wished to restore Uberty to the captive, chil- 
dren to their fathers, and wives to their husbands. 
He was a chivalrous soldier, whose sword had aeva 
been raised against the fallen. To him, therefore^ 
these butcheries, which had given to this contest 
s character of blackest infamy, were cause of un- 
speakable grief. Wrought upon by his influence, 
his array behaved well. Cawnpore was completely 
in their power; yet, under this terrible provocation, . 
no hand was raised against its inhabitants, and not 
a single British bayonet wsb soiled hy their hlood. 

When writing his despatch, with all that had jost 
occurred pressing forcibly on his mind, Havelock 
thus recognizes the Author and Giver of his 
success : — 

" Cawnpore Cantonmenl, July 17., 

" By the bleasing of God I recaptui'ed this place i 
yesterday, and totally defeated Nana Sahib in 
person, taking more than six guns, foui- of siege!] 
eahbre. The enemy wei-e strongly posted behind a I 
succession of villages, and obstinately disputed fbrJ 
140 minutes every inch of the ground, hut I wasii 
enabled, by a flank movement to my right, to turn ! 
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tia left, and this gave us the victory. Naua Stthib 
had barbarously murdered all the captive women 
and children before the engagement. He has 
retired to Bitboor, and blew up this morning, on 
his retreat, the Cawnpore magaziiic. He is said 
to be sti-ongly fortified. I have not been yet able to 
get in the return of killed and wounded, but 
estimate my loss at about seventy, chiefly from the 
fire of grape." 

Having reattid his weaiy troops for a single day, on 
the morning of the 19th General Havelock marehed 
against Bitboor, where he had been told that Nana 
Sahib would defend himself desperately behind forty- 
five gims, with 5,000 men. The threat, however, was 
not fulfilled. The Mahratta chief could not trust Ms 
men to defend his palace. Their courage failed them, 
and they fled over the Ganges, carrying off most of 
their guns. The General wrote : — " Nana Sahib's 
foUowera appear to be deserting him. He baa fled 
from Bithoor, which was occupied yesterday, without 
resistance. Thirteen guna were found in the place. 
His palace is in flames. General Neill has joined 
me with a strong reinfoi-ccment of British soldiers. 
Iiucknow is safe for the present." 

In his short campaign from Allahabad to IJithoor, 
Havelock had thus taken forty-four guns, and he 
had gained four battles : Futtehpore, Aong, Pandoo 
Nuddee, and Cawnpore. Bat these successes are 
mere indications of his almost unparalleled exertions ; 
they had been gained with a force utterly inade- 
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quate to the magaitade of the undertakiiig^ and 
ahnost destitute of cayahry. They had been achiered^ 
too^ against fearful odds^ the enemy consisting of troops 
disciplined and tau^t by ourselves to fight^ — some 
of them HavelocVs old soldiers, — ^well armed, stnu^ 
in cavalry and artillery, and, above all^ aocustomed 
to the scorching heat of a July sun. 

His victories had cost the General men whom 
he could ill spare. The gallant Renaud had died ot 
his wounds. Captain Stuart Beatson, who had heeaa. 
the life of his small squadron of cavalry, had suc- 
cumbed to cholera. Disease and death were busy 
in his ranks, already decimated by the foe. Rein- 
forcements must be obtained, or the issue might be 
fatal to the British arms. 

On his return from Bithoor to Cawnpore, Have- 
lock heard with deep sorrow the tidings from Luck- 
now of the death of Sir Henrv Lawrence. With 
his usual superiority to fear. Sir Henry had declined 
the advice of his Staff to withdraw as far as possible 
out of reach of the round shot and shell which were 
incesssantly battering the Residency like a hail- 
storm. On the 2d July a shell, fired with too 
fatal precision, entered the room where he was 
sitting, and, bursting, wounded him so severely 
that he died two days afterwards. This calamity 
deprived the beleaguered garrison of its head, and, 
though bravely holding out, it was known that their 
danger was imminent in the extreme. This infor- 
mation was not needed to increase Havelock's 
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anxiety to relieve them. He had urged Ncill to 
join him from Allahabad with every available man 
— a request that that gallant soldier made every 
effoi-t to fulfil. On the 20th, with 270 men, all 
that he could take with safety from the fort of 
Allahabad, he arrived ; and though these reinforce- 
ments did no more than repair the breaches made in 
his little army by battle and disease, Havelock deter- 
mined to advance. Leaving General Neill at Cawn- 
pore, where his presence was much needed, he 
began to cross the Ganges on the 21st, and on the 
25th, with his gallant fifteen hundred^ commenced 
his first march to relieve Lucknow. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HAVELOCK'S FIRST ADVANCE TO LUCKNOW. 

The rainy season was at its height^ and the country 
in a deluge. The fields on each side of the raised 
and straight roads were swamps^ in some places deep 
in water. The men were not provided with an 
adequate supply either of tents or carriage. 

On the morning of th^ 29th the advancing force 
found their foes stationed in great strength at the 
town of Unao. The enemy was posted in a smaB 
village between General Havelock^s army and 
the town. The houses of the place were sur- 
rounded by walled gardens; every wall was loop- 
holed, while a deep swamp protected the enemy's 
right. A narrow passage communicated between 
hisrear and Unao, which extended for three quarters 
of a mile upon his left. This causeway ran through 
fields flooded close to the road; so that the village 
could only be penetrated by the road. The 78th 
Highlanders and the 1st Madras Fusiliers with two 
guns began the attack. They drove the enemy from 
the gardens; but when they approached the village. 
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where every houBe had heen extemporized into a 
petty garrison, a destructive fire was opened upon 
them. The nmtineera fought with obstinate courage, 
bat they were eventually overcome and driveu back 
upon the town. Here they rallied, and re-formed 
in great strength. But Haveloct was instantly upon 
them, and the issue was not long doubtful. ITieir 
guns were taken, their infantry and horse put to 
flight. Uuring the whole of the action a large 
detachment of Nana Sahib's hoi-se threatened the 
left flank, but without effect. 

The July sua now beat fiercely on the wearied 
soldiers, and compelled Havelock to halt his foree 
at Unao for thi-ae hours. Night was coming on aa 
tiie enemy checked his advance by a well-directed 
fire from the earthworks ef Busserut Gunge. This 
is a town walled and surrounded by deep ditches, 
which had been greatly strengthened by earthworks. 
The gate in front was defended by a round tower, 
mounting four heavy guns. Behind the town there 
runs a nullah, at that time full of water, which was 
crossed by a narrow causeway and bridge. General 
Havelock ordered the 64th to tnm the town on the 
left, and penetrate between that bi-idge and the 
enemy. The 78th and the Fnsiliei's rapidly carried 
the earthworks of the town, seized the guns, and 
drove out the enemy, before the 64th could take s 
position to intercept them. 

It was now past six p.m., and the enemy could 
Bot be pursued ; for even bad Havelock been assisted 
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by cavalry, they could not have operated among the 
swamps. That was the second time in July on 
which^ in one day, his army had fought two 
battles and gained two victories. The loss of the 
enemy in the morning battle of Unao was estimated 
by the natives at 1,500 men. General Havelock 
in his bulletin wrote— :" It might in truth amount 
to 500 killed and wounded. It was lighter at 
Busserut Gunge.'* 

That night brought many anxious considerations 
to Havelock's mind. These two battles had cost 
him 12 men killed, and 76 wounded, — a loss of 
88 for the time from his limited strength. True^ 
he had twice defeated the enemy upon their own 
ground, taken two of^ their stronghoL. and nine- 
teen of their guns ; but he was far from Lucknow. 
One officer had been killed; two were wounded* 
Colonel Ty^ler, hardly able to sit on his horse, set 
through the day an example of daring and activity; 
but that devotion to duty could not continue. His 
strength was failing fast, and he was only one of 
many. Cholera^ too, had begun to attack his little 
army. Soldiers who had charged with irresistible 
power that day, at night lay down weak with disease. 
The army had many wounded, but they had many 
more sick. Theii' leader could not reckon on more than 
1,200 healthy men ; and he already had nearly 30O 
invalids. To send the sick and wounded back to 
Cawnpore would require a convoy of at least 800 men. 
He could not spare that number from his army and 
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IBtill hope to reach LucknoWj which was yet thirty-six 
miles away. "What a night of trial to Havelock's 
faith I Yet his despatch indicates no surrcDdei' of 
his confidence. 

The General's resolution was taken calmly. He 

» could not abandon the besieged in Lucknow, but 
neither could he leave his own sick and wounded 
Boldiere, He wrote urgently for reinforcements, and 
then, having waited in Busseriit Gunge until two in 
the afternoon, he fell back upon L'nao, where the army 
passed the night. The movement at first excited 
^L some surprise among the men, who could not well 
^B understand why ground so bi'avely won should 
^|.l>e at once abandoned. But they had confi- 
^B dencc in thcii' General, and they acquiesced with- 
^B out mui-muring in his decision. Eai-lynext morning 
^B they marched to Munghowur, a few miles from TJnao, 
^B«nd there they stopped. His communication with 
^B Cawnpore, with the Ganges between, was of vital 
™ importance, and he thei-efore determined to hold 
Hunghowur. Prom that place he forwarded his sick 
and wounded back to Cawnpore. 

A letter was written iii the course of this depress- 
jg day, still exhibiting his unfaltering confidence 
1 God. 



" Camp, near Cawnpore, on the Lucknoiv-road, 

Ja/f/3],1857. 

" i write to tell you that by God's blessing H. 

md I ai-e still well and safe. On the 29th I had ^ 
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two more com1>ats, st Vnao and Bnssemt Gunge, in 
which God gave me the nctory, and 1 captured 
niaeteen guns. LieuteDsnt Setoo, who was acttsg 
as my aide-de-camp, was shot througih the face, and 
his under jaw fnctured. You do not know the lad, 
but may feel for him. . . . What a mercy you did 
not come out to India- Pray for me Bnd trust in 
God." 

General Havclock had a noble coadjutor in General 
Neill. Some men might have expressed disappoint- 
ment at the transfer of the chief command, which 
Ndl! had wielded vigorously at Allahabad j but he 
ms a man above all sacb minor and personal con- 
siderations. He had reached Cawnpore on the 20th 
of July, and, after assisting in the passage of the 
Ganges by tlic army, had organized a pohee from the 
lowest caste of the jw^iulation. By their means a 
large portion of the property stolen from Europeans 
at Cawnpore had been recovered ; and many of the 
mutinous sepoys concerned in its cruel massacres 
were captured and eiecutcd. He had also formed 
an entrenched camp on the high ground on the 
river side, and had taken every precaution against a 
recurrence of the fearful tragedy of Cawnpore. 

Along with the care of the sick and wounded, 
which increased his own difficulties, he received a 
request from General Havelock that he would send 
all the reinforcements in his power. Trusting to his 
own preslige and to the conv^eacents to hold the 
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entrenchments J he at once sent every available soldier 
in Cawnpore to join the Brigadier at Mutighowiir. It 
has been well obsei-ved that a nobler part was never 
performed. 

These reinforcements had no sooner reached the 
General's camp than he found that treachery was at 
work. Writing on the 4th, he says : — 

" I was joined this morning by the half of Major 
Olphcrts' battery, under Lieutenant Smithett, I 
inquii'ed of him minutely how his detachment bad 
behaved. He told me that the conduct of all had 
been veiy good, except hia gun-lascara. They had, 
in Api-U last, threatened to spike the guns whenever 
they might be engaged with the enemy. At Benares, 
Major Olpherts informed me, that they had conducted 
fliemselvea ill on the night of the mutiny. 

" So far as depends on me, i cannot afford to have 
a single traitor in my camp. I paraded the detach- 
ment, and spoke to them all, both British and natives. 
I congratulated the former on having come into 
a camp of heroic soldiers, who had sk times met 
the enemy, and every time defeated him and cap- 
tured his camion. The Lascar^i at this moment were 
facing the detachment ; I turned to them, and told 
them what miscreants I bad this morning discovered 
them to be — traitors in heart to their fostering 
Government. I made the British soldiei-s disarm 
them, and ordered them out of the camp under a 
l^ht escort, to be employed under General iN'eill in 
the labours of the intrenchmeot. lie will look after 
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them. If they attempt to desert, I haxe ordei*ed 

them to he punished with death ; the same if they 
refuse to work with the other soldiers. Tbey shall 
do no other duty till I aaii better instructed. 

" I have given the same orders regarding a de- 
tachment of sepoys of the 60th Regiment, now on 
duty at Cawnpore," 

The reinforcements, so generously sent by Neill, 
bmught up General Havelock's force to 1,400 men, 
with which he commenced, on the 4th of August, 
his second mareh to relieve Lueknow, He reached 
Unao on the following day, and found that place 
unoccupied; but the euemy were in force on their 
old ground at Busserut Gunge. Pressing forward 
with his volunteer cavalry, on reconnoitering the 
position, the General decided to turn its left with 
Captain Maude's battery, the Highlanders and 
Sikhs under Colonel Hamilton. The attack was 
successful. The enemy abandoned their ground 
in confusion, suffering from the fire of the battery 
as they retreated on their second position, or rather 
on the town itself. The enemy here were in great 
foree, and their defenees well planned. As the ground 
on either side of the road was little better than a 
lake, it was impossible to turn them, and Havelock 
advanced at the head of his infantry to drive them 
from the position. A vigorous fire was maintained 
for a short time against him, but he gained the 
town, drove the rebels through and out of it once 
more ; and, crowding them in masses on the narrow 
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I bridge and causeway already described; inflicted 

■ upon them severe loss. The want of cavalry neu- 

■ tralized this, as it had all previous victories. The 
I only guns taken were two, placed upon the walls. 
I The enemy had others in the field, but they were 
I quickly removed. The loss of the rebels was esti-. 
' mated by General Havelock at 300 killed and 

wounded. His own loss was two killed and 
twenty-three wounded. In the flight by the 
narrow bridge and roadj it is probable that more 
of the enemy were lost than he states, for hia 
despatches, with characteristic truthfulness and 
modesty, invariably present the lowest estimate of 
the achievements he efi^ected and the dangers en- 
countered by his forces. 

But he must now again face an enemy he could 
not conquer. Cholera once luoreappeared to arrest his 
mareh. That invisible foe assailed hia force bitterly 
on that evening of victory. He was encumbered 
with many cholera-stricken and dying men, whom 
he was bound, if possible, to save. Where could he 
seek safety from this assault ? It could not be found 
among the swamps of Unao or Busserut Gunge, 
where the unbui-ied bodies of many men and 
horses lay in the shallow and tepid water. Baffled 
in his chief purpose, he had still the consolation that 
he did not retreat from the face of man, but before 
the pestilence. The next moming he fell back 
again on Mungbowur, a position sufficiently elevated 
"to raise hia troops above the influence of the deci- 
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mating miasma of the plain. Several days were 

passed there in refreshing the men ; and during that 
period it became manifest to General Havclock that 
his present force was inadequate for the relief of 
Lucknow. He wi-ote : — 

" Camp, Mungulvmr, August 6, 1857. 

" I must prepare your Excellency for my abandon- 
ment, with great grief and reluctance, of the hope 
of relieving Luckuow. The only three staff-officers 
in my force whom I ever consult confidentially, but 
in whom I entirely confide, are unanimously of 
opinion that an advance to the naUs of Lucknow 
involves the loss of this force. In this I concur. 
The only military question that remains, therefore, 
is whether that or the unaided destruction of the 
British garrison at Lucknow would be the greatest 
calamity to the State at this crisis. The loss of this 
force in a fruitless attempt to relieve Colonel Inglis, 
would, of course, involve his fall. I will remain, 
however, till the latest moment in this position, 
strengthening it, and hourly improving my bridge- 
communication with Cawnpore, in the hope that 
aome error of the enemy may enable me to strike a 
blow against them, and give the garrison an oppor- 
tunity of blowing up their works and cutting their 
way out. 

" The enemy is in such force at Lucknow that to 
encounter him five marches from their position would 
be to court annihilation." 

He was jiainfuUy conscious of the emergencies 
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of hia position, and the following brief but Bolemii 
words addreaaed to hia wife, show how folly he con- 
fronted the gravest alternative r— 

" Bivouac Nugkentiar, in Oude, six miks from 

Caumpore, Sunday, Avg. 9, 1857. 
"I know not when I may Lave leisure to write 
a line to you again, so I will avail myself, not of u 
Sabbath's rest, for that I have not, but of an inci- 
dental cessation of work, to give you my views, 
I have fought seven severe fights with the enemy, 
and by God's blessing have beat him in every one of 

them But I will say no more of public 

matters than that I have everywhere beaten my foes, 
but that things are in a most perilous state. If we 
mceecd in restoring anything it will be by God's 
especial and extraordinary mercy. H. is safe and 
well. He ia my Deputy-Assistant -Adjutant- General 
and my right arm. ... I must now write as one 
whom you may see no more, for the chances of war 
we heavy at this crisis. . . . Thank God for my 
^pe in the Saviour. We shall meet ia heaven." 

Having learned that a lai^e force of the enemy had 
L again assembled at Unao, with the intention of attack- 
I ing bis position at Munghohvur, or crushing part of 
his array, should lie determine to recross the Ganges, 
he determined to seek them out on bis old battle- 
field, rather than wait for thciu there, lie had not 
[ iiow more than a thousand men, but they marched 
I Wer the old ground again in excellent spicita on the 
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moniing of the 1 Ith of August. The T(danteer cavaliyj 
few in number^ bat with all the daring spirit that ae- 
tuated them of old, led on the way. They were foDowed 
by the aitiUeiy^ now fonnidable, from the nomb^ of 
their guns^ supported by those matehless infiEmtiy 
who never failed in any enterprise. The town of 
Unao was again reached, and the advanced pioqnets 
of the foe were poshed rapidly through its fafniliar 
streets. Having no tents, the men bivouacked finr 
the night under some trees, lliey had no ri^;Dlar 
supplies, and many of them lay down to rest on the 
bare ground, without having tasted food that day. 
With the night came the rain, and from its soaldng 
showers the trees of Unao formed a poor shelter. 
As the sun rose next morning over the flooded plains 
they marched on to meet the rebel force. 

The Greneral anticipated that the enemy would 
not again venture to fight him with a narrow 
causeway and swamp in his rear. He was right. 
He found them drawn up at the village of Boorseake 
Chowki, nearer to Unao than Bushcrat. They had 
entrenched the village, which formed, probably, the 
centre of their line, and their guns were placed in 
good positions, among the gardens of the villagers. 
Their line is said by some accounts to have stretched 
over five miles ; and their numbers have been esti- 
mated at 20,000, but the General gives a much 
lower number. 

Havelock saw at a glance that this was not a case 
for manoeuvring ; and gi'eat as the odds were, as the 
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ield must l)e won, it coiild only be by the ontputting 
of sheer Britiah valour. " Covered by artillery and 
skirmisbera, our troops advanced in echelon of 
battalions from the right. Aa they came within 
Tange the enemy unmasked his batteries and poured 
IB a deadly fire ; round shot, shell, canister, gi'ape, 
and shrapnel flew around, about, and amongst our 
men ; fortunately their gnna were levelled too high, 
tind the round shot princijially went over the beads 
t){ our advancing army. Still the fire was feai-ful ; it 
did not, however, for an instant check our men ; on 
they went covered by the guns, till at length these 
latter had obtained a sufGcientlv advanced position 
■to get a flanking fire on the enemy's line. This 
appeared to paralyse them, and at the same moment 
tbe Highlanders, who were on the extreme right, 
making a dashing charge, carried the enemy's left 
batteiy of two guns. This completed their panic ; 
they at once turned and fled, and our guns and 
their own captured batteries turning on tbem com- 
pleted then' confusion. On the left we had been 
equally succeaafiil. There the enemy's cavalry had 
attempted to turn our flank ; but the Madras 
rusiliers nobly repulsed them ; they fled with the 
Temainder of the line. 

" The victory was gained ; but it was one of those 
■Tictovies which must have called to the General's 
mind the despairing exclamation of Pyrrhus. He had 
lost one hundred and forty men out of a thousand, 
and had not advanced ten miles on liis road to 
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Lucknow. There waa bnt one coTirse to pupsae,i^ 
to abandon all thought of reaching that plaoe for 
the present, and to fall back upon Cawnpore. If 
there had been wanting any further argument to 
persuade him to this measure, he had it in the 
intelligence which reached him about this time, that 
the Nana Sahib hod crossed in ^-eat foi-ce, and vas 
< threatening that station. 

" His mind was miide up. But he held ))osses3ion 
of the field of battle, rested on it for two hours, 
then, taking with him the two guns, trophies of 
the rictory, slowly retired on Mungholwur. The 
following morning, the 13th August, he recroased 
the Ganges, and rejoined General Neill at Cawn* 
pore."* 

He arrived only iu time. Nana Sahib had 
collected a numerous body at Bitlioor, and wae 
threatening Cawnpore from all directions. His 
cavaby had even penetrated into the suburbs of 
the town. The communications with Allahabad 
were in danger, or by that date absolutely stopped ; 
a difficulty foreseen by General Havelock before his 
advance through Unao and his battle of the 12th 
of August. Nothing was done on the 14th, for 
the effective men needed rest, and care was required 
for the sick and the wounded. To reopen the 
communication with Allahabad, on the I5tb, 
General NeiU marched out of the entrenchments 
at the head of a considerable force in tfie direction 
' " Mutiny of the Bengal Army." 
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of the Pandoo Nuddec. He encountered the enemy 
in one of their favourite positions for intercepting 
reinforcements, and gained an easy victoiy over 
them. Unable to withstand the vigour of his first 
volley, they fled almost without resistance. 

On the return of Neill, Havelock determined to 
march againBt Bithoor next day. About noon he 
came in sight of the enemy consisting of the Slst 
and 42d mutinied Sepoys from Saugor, the 17th 
fipom Fyzabad, squadrons of the 2d Light Cavalry 
and 3rd Irregulars, detachments from several in- 

,try regiments of Sepoys, and ])art of Nana 
retainers ; altogether numbering 4,000 men, 
Uid very strongly posted. The plain before their 
position was covered with thick jungle and sugar 
canes, which reached high above the heads of the 
men, while the batteries, effectually masked, were 
defended by thick ramparts flanked by entrenched 
quadrangles. The position was also flanked by 
villages, and comprehended the town of Bithoor, a 
place of some magnitude. 

" On observing the enemy's position, and their 
infantry drawn up in front of it, Ilaveloek braught 
his guns to the front, and opened upon them ; but 
it soon appeai-ed that this was only a part of their 
plan to draw us on, for no sooner had our guna 
Opened than the enemy retreated into their defences, 
and their guns at the same moment poured in a 
^^teemendoua shower of shot and shell on our ad- 
vancing hne. During the twenty minutes that this 
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was kept up oar men laid down, replying with their 

rifles, and our artillery also blazing at the foe. But at 
the end of that tiiuu, tinding that our guna made 
little impression, and did not even silence their fire, 
although within six hundred yanls of their position, 
Havelock resolved to have resort to the bayonet. 
A simultaneous advance was made in skirmisliing 
order on the entrenched quadrangles before alluded 
to. These were quickly cleared, the Scpoya re- 
treating to the two villages in the rear. Whilst the 
Madras Fusiliers went in pursuit of these, the 78di 
Highlandei-B advanced on the battery, alternately 
lying down and moving on, as it vomited forth its 
flci-ce discharges of grape and canister. The rebels, 
■confident in their position, awaited the approach of 
our men; but no sooner had the foremost of them 
cleared the parapet than the Sepoys' heai-ts failed 
them, and they fled in confusion. Their position 
was so strong, and our men were so exhausted by 
^he heat of the sun and by their own exertions, that 
a deteiTuined stand here might have changed the 
fortunes of the day. No fact, however, has been 
more clearly established in the course of this insur- 
rection than that Asiatics, whatever may be the^ 
strength, cannot resist the charge of the smallest 
number of Englishmen. There is something in the 
sight of Europeans advancing at a run, with stem 
visage, bayonets filed, detennination marked in 
erery movement of the body, which appals than; 
they cannot stand it — they never have stood it yet. 
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" Meanwliile, the Fusiliers, pursuing the enemy 
out of the entrenched quadrangles, came duwn upon 
the loopholed villagea in the rear. T^ot an instant 
did they pause, but, rushing into them, gained them 
with scarce a struggle, — the enemy being quite 
unable to make head against their impetuosity. In 
the rear of these villages was a little bridge leading 
to the town : across this the Fusiliers, now joined 
by the whole force, drove them, a few only endea- 
vouring to make a fruitless stand; these were 
Overcome ; the remainder fled, followed by our men 
right through the town. Further it was impossible 
to purane them. Our troopa, exposed to a hot snn 
and undei^oing fearful exertions, were completely 
knocked up. They bivouacked on the ground which 
they had won, and the next morning returned to 
Cawnpore, to take up a commanding position on 
the plain of Subada, close to the spot on which our 
heroic garrison had so long defended themselves."* 

That moniing Havelock issued the following field 
force order : — 

" The Brigadier-General commanding congratu- 
lates the troops on the result of their exertions in 
the combat of yesterday. Tlie enemy were driven, 
with the loss of 250 killed and wounded, from one 
ei the strongest positions in India, which they 
R-^durately defended. They were the flower of the 
1 isntinons soldiery, flushed with the successful defec- 
l-^on at Saugor and Fyzabad : yet they stood only 
• " Mutiny of the Bengal Army." 
P 2 
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one short hour a^iDst a hasdfa] of soldiers of the 
State, who^ ranks bad been thinned by sickness 
and the sword. 

" May the hopea of treachery and rebellion be 
ever thus blasted ; and, if conquest can now be 
achieved nnder the most trying circumstances, -what 
will be the triumph and retribution of the time 
when the armies from China, from the Cape, and 
from England, shall sweep through the lund* 
Soldiers ! in that moment your labours, your priva- 
tions, your sufferings, and vour valour will not 
be foi^tten by a grateful country. You will be 
acknowled^d to have been the stay and prop of 
British India in the time of her severest trial. 

"With this action terminated HavolocU's first 
grand campaign fur the relief of Lucknow. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps, it was concluded on the day 
on which he recrossed the Ganges. In this great 
effort he had fought five pitched battles against an 
enemy vastly superior in numbers ; he had been 
compelled to leave open his commnnications, to 
carry with him sick and wounded, to dai-e the rays 
of a scoi'ching, often a deadly sun, to march without 
tents, to cany with him every article of anpplv- 
With these difficulties to encounter, he had advanced 
three times, and three times had struck bo great 
a terror into the enemy that his retreat had been in- 
variably unmolested. He found, indeed, that he 
could gain victories, but that, for want of cavalry, 
he could not follow them up; that the enormous 
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nuiubcra of the enemy enabled tliem to recruit, and ' 
more than recmit, their lossca as he advanced ; that 
another large body, under the Nana Sahib and Jussa 
Singh, was always ready to intei-poae between him 
and the Ganges. He fought, in fact, more con- 
Bciona that victory would secure his reti'eat, than 
facilitate an advance, which, with hia numbers, was 
impossible." * 

The army of deliverance waa now doomed to a short 
period of enforced repose, The troops needed it to 
prepare for the terrible struggle then in store for 
them. They bad not raised the siege of Lutknow, 
hot they had perhaps relieved the garrison of the 
Eesidency there, for by their bucccbbcs and their 
threatening attitude they compelled the besiegers to 
weaken their force, and allowed the besieged an 
cpportunity, which tbcy adopted, of adding to their 
stores by successfid sallies fi'oin their shattered 
atronghold, or of repairing the dilapidated defences 
of the garrison. 

In the correspondence kept up with Bonn a 
few terse sentences sufficed for a most sugges- 
tive description of this most serious crisis. Letters 
from home, it will be seen, were as cold water 
to a thirsty soul. Nor, in this confidential despatch 
of the undemonstrative warrior, will the reader fail 
■to remark his sympathy for the hardships and suffer- 
■ingB of the private soldier : — 
4 • " Mutiny of the Bengal Army." 
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" Camp, Cawnpore, Auffttst 27, IS57. 
" It is an h^ Eince 1 have had a letter from si^ 
of you. None I iliuik since 1 left Calcutta. Here 
I am in the midst of most exciting affairs, whidi 
liardty give me breathing time, but I snatch half 
an hour to tell you that by God's blessing II. and 1 
are BtiU alive and well. We have fought nine fights 
witli the enemy, cvcrj-where defeated him, and cap- 
turetl forty-two pieces of cannon. Sir Henry Law- 
rence, the most amiable of men, was badly wounded 
on the 2d July, and died on the 4th. . , . Troops 
arc coming up to me, but I fear that it will be too 
lati', and that the place will fall before I can re-enter 
Oudc. . . . This campaigniug in the rain is trying 
work. Cholera carries off my brave JBtitish troops, 
and it is only here that I have been able to give them 
a little rc))osc from the most harassing duties and 
operations. ... 1 have had for two months the 
power of life and death iu my hands, for all the 
provinces are under martial law. I trust God has 
enabled me to use it discreetly. J. is at Peshawur, 
where all is tranquil. Of coui-se we never get a hnc 
from him, for all the communications above this aj^ 
interrupted. Love to the dear children." ^^| 

" Camp, Cawnpore, Aug. SO, 1857.*™ 
"I have this morning got your letter of the 
2lBt June, vid Marseilles ify rein- 
forcements are coming in, and, by God's 
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I shall soon be at the fellows again Thank 

George for hia ten-year-old letter Love 

to the children." 

To the Rev. B. Lewis, Calcutta, he wrote : — 
" I aiu thankful to you and to all my good friends 
in Calcutta for their intercession at a throne of 
gi-ace and merey on my behalf. No disaster, great 
or email, has befallen nie or my troops. By the 
blessing of God I have defeated om- enemies in nine 
sncceasive aetiona, and captured foi-ty-eight of their 
cannon with no great loss on my part. But my 
force is small, and has been dreadfully thinned by 
cholera and other diseases incident to British 
soldiers exposed, often without tents, to the in- 
clemency of this season. I have been compelled, 
therefore, to await reinforcenaents, which are coming 
up to me, before again advancing to Lucknow, 
where I yet hope to relieve its gallant and much- 
enduring garrison. It is eommanded by Colonel 
Inglia, a man of piety, I believe. Let him share 
your prayers. I set up no pi-etensions to military 
skill, but I have endeavoured to conduct my opera- 
tions on the principles whicih soldiers recognise as 
BOundj and thus far God has blessed my endeavours." 
" H. Havelock." 
Never was liavelock's ti'ust in God more necessary 
or more available than now. Impressed every day 
iinore deeply with the righteousness of the determina- 
tion to put down this tenible rebellion, lie migbt 
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well have doubted of success had he walked by sight 
'' Where is now your God V might have been the 
triumphant taunt of Nana Sahib^ as he had to torn 
his back on the sufferers at Lucknow, and to go 
with his own suffering comrades into Cawnpore 
again, with that well to remind them of what was 
daily hanging over their own heads. 

'^ Our God is in the heavens/' would have been 
the veteran's unfaltering reply; and then in the 
multitude of his thoughts within him he would 
have remembered that everlasting covenant which is 
ordered in all things and sure, and those promises 
which are in every jot and tittle of them yea and 
amen in Jesus Christ. To the full assurance of his 
faith there came to him in this time of his heaviest 
trial the commandment not to be afraid, only to 
believe. His first hour of devotional retirement on 
getting back into Cawnpore, found him very much 
in Abraham's position, who staggered not at the 
promise of (jod through unbelief, but was strong in 
faith, giving glory to God, — being fuUy persuaded 
that what He had promised He was able also to 
perform. Luther's hymn was the thing for him—- 

" Put thou thy trust in God, 
In duty's path go on ; 
Fix on his Word thy steadfast eye, 
So shall thy work be done.** 

With the responsibilities pressing upon him he 
was vigorously at his post. His religion kept him 
alike from foolhardiness and despair. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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THE MARCH TO THE ALUM BAGH. 

On General Outrani's ariival in Ciilcutta, he had 
almost immediately been appointed to the military 
command of the Cawnpore and Dinapore stations. 
It was under his judicious arrangements that the 
annexation of Oude liad been ctfected. No othei- 
of&cei- in the HeiTice was Letter acquainted with 
that kingdom than he ; und the Government, 
in now again placing him in that important 
command, acted wisely. Havelock had served 
under him in the Persian war, and Outram 
knew him well. He knew his high character, 
^th personal and prafeasional, long before that 
'campaign ; even when they were engaged in hostilities 
in Affghanistan and the Puujaub. No man could 
appreciate better the splendid atniggle that Have- 
lock had conducted from Futtehpore to Busaerut 
Gunge than bis foi-mer companion-in-amis. Every 
■ rood of the road was accurately mapped on his mind, 
•»nd all the resources of the enemy had been calcu- 
• lated carefidly, and iverc thoroughly known by him. 
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Early in September, General Outram arrived 
Allahabad with the reinforcements destined for 
relief of Lucknow. ITicy were small, but 
exigency was most urgent. Hope reassumed 
SBCendaut, and preparations were immediately made 
to advance when they should arrive. Havelock had 
informed himself thoroughly of the surpassing diffi- 
culties of hia enterprise. The inadequacy of his 
force was his great cause for apprehension. Of this 
he complained incessantly. His men were braTC 
enough for anything, hut, in proportion to tlie 
aervice required, they were miserably few. Nor 
must it be forgotten that, in addition to every heroic 
impulse, he had cause for intense personal anxiety; 
and, if anything coidd have converted into nervous 
precipitancy his sublime and calculating courage, it 
would have been the thought of beloved kini 
enclasped in the inmost coil of frightful dangers. 
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"Camp, Cawnpore, Sept. 12, 1857. 
" Our latest safe day from this is the 16th ; but 
on the 15th I expect my reinforcements, which Sir 
J. Outram accompanies, and then will commence 

war's Imrry-skurry again I have a 

most ai-duous task before me in endeavouring, with 
not veiy adequate means, to relieve Lucknow. I 
will do my best ; but the operation is most delicate, 
and there is too great a probability of the ] 
dency falling into the hands of the foe before i 
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can relieve it. The wTetchcs will put every one to 
the Bword, and the poor girl Mary and her husband 
are shut up in the place." 

On the 15th, the 5th Fuaihers, part of the 90th 
Light Infantry, and some companies of the 78th, 
came into Cawnpore, and the next day brought 
General Outram, The month had not been lost. 
Sick men were strong again, and the wounded had 
recovered and were well. Tlie eiitrencJiments of 
Cawnpore were completed, and the bridge of boats 
had been put in order. 

Arrived at Cawnpore, General Outram would, in 
virtue of his superior rank, ha\e at once assumed 
the command; but knowing how dear to Havelock 
was the object on which he was bent, and to effect 
which he had already made one most noble though 
unsuccessful effort, with a magnanimity as rare as it 
was generous he waived his rank, and left his old 
companion-in-arms in chief command. 

" The important duty of first reheving Lucknow," 
said he in his Divisional Order of the night of the 
16th, " has been intrusted to Major-Genei'al Have- 
lock, C.B., and Major-General Outram feels that it 
IB due to this distinguished officer, and the strenuous 
and noble exertions which he has already made to 
effect that object, that to him should accrue the 
honour of the achievement. 

" Major-General Outram is confident that the 
great end for which General Havelock and his brave 
troops have so long and so gloriously fought wUl 
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now, under the blessing of Providence, be accomo 
plished. 

"The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for 
and admiration of the brilliant deeds iix arms 
achieved by General Havelock and his gallant 
ti'oops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the occa- 
sion, and will accompany the force to Lucknow in 
his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
tendering his military services to General Havelock 
as a volunteer. 

" On the relief of Lucknow the Major-General 
will resume his position at the head of the forces/' 

In acknowledgment of this generous action^ the 
following Order was issued on the same evening 
by General Havelock : — 

" Brigadier-General Havelock, in making known 
to the column the kind and generous determination 
of General Sir James Outram, K.C.B., to leave to 
him the task of relieving Lucknow and rescuing its 
gallant and enduring gamson, has only to express 
his hope that the troops will strive, by their ex- 
em])lary and gallant conduct in the field, to justify 
the confidence thus reposed in them/^ 

Leaving Cawnpore, now in a state of defence, in 
charge of Colonel O'Brien, Havelock crossed the 
Ganges on the ISth. This was an arduous affair^ 
for the river, then in flood, was running rapidly, 
and there were heavy guns, elephants, camels, 
ammimition waggons, and commissariat stores, as 
well as long trains of armed men, doolies for the 
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wounded, and troops of burden -bearing coolies to be 
got over. At lengtb it was effected, and tbe march 
began. 

On tbe previous night, moat of the troops had 
been marched down to the river's bank to await the 
advance of the morrow. As they moved along, the 
regimental colours carried in their dark cloth cover- 
ing, rose up DOW and again from the forest of glis- 
tening bayonets, " like yew trees in a garden." The 
moon struggled through the rain which bad been 
falling all the day, and threw a dim light over tbe 
river, looming mournfully on the blackened ruin 
where the brave old soldier. Sir H, Wheeler, and his 
devoted garrison had closed their last days on earth. 

The army was divided into two brigades of infantry 
— the first comprising the 5th Fusiliers, the 8'lth 
Queen's, part of the 6'4th Foot, and the 1st Madras 
Fusihera; Genei-al Neill in command: the second 
brigade was formed by the 78th, the 90tb, and the 
Sikh Regiment of Ferozcpoi-e; Brigadier Hamdton, 
of the 78th, in command. The thii-d brigade was 
artillery, and consisted of Captain Maude's, Captain 
Olphert's, and Brevet-Major Eyre's batteries, under 
the command of Major Cope. The cavalry were tbe 
small body of volunteers often mentioned and a few 
Irregular horsemen of a native corps, with Captain 
Barrow in command. A small body of Engineers 
nnder Captain Cromraelin was attached. 

After aome skirmishing by the rivei-'s banks 
liad cleared away the enemy, the army advanced by j 
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distressing marches^ for the Ganges had acquired 
its extreme height and overflowed its banks for 
several miles on the Oude side. The water, as in 
nearly all similar cases, was still, but sometimes deep 
upon the fields. The sun was beating fiercely on the 
men. The march was fatiguing and slow. Very 
few tents had been taken with them, and provisions for 
only fifteen days had been brought over. The force 
was not, therefore, needlessly encumbered with 
stores ; but they had a large park of artillery and an 
abundant supply of ammunition. 

As Havelock advanced the rebels rapidly retreated, 
and then of him and his force nothing was heard at 
Cawnpore for many days. " Since the day that the 
tail of our army left," says a correspondent of thfe 
** Hurkaru,'* "no vestige of news has reached us. 
They ploughed a way through the tide of rebellion 
which overflows Oude ; but the waves closed again, 
and we have no means of hearing from them or 
of communicating with them. Yesterday a hundred 
men, who had been sent to keep the Lucknow road 
open, were cut up by the rebels almost to a man, and 
our cossids have returned with ' no news.' '^ 

Another correspondent wrote: — "It seems that 
many cossids have been despatched from General 
Havelock's camp, but the enemy have kept up 
such a strict blockade in the rear of his force that 
to pass was impossible.'' 

It was Saturday afternoon. The labour of crossing 
the guns had been very severe, and the army were halted 
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for the night among the aand hills on the edge of 
the river, now about two miles from its ordinary 
channels. 

The next was the day of rest ; and except that the 
volunteer cavalry went out tg reconnoitre, the araiy 
were permitted to rest. Many great battles have 
been fought on that day ; but General Haveloek 
in his own practice avoided fighting on the Sabbath 
whenever he could, lie had seen nothing in this 
case to be gained by a departure from his usind 
lulc, and he probably gained much by its ob- 
aen^anee. He knew that many of his men had 
^eady advanced rapidly from Allahabad to Cawn- 
pore, and be wanted them to move still more rapidly 
to Lucknow. He had more heavy guns to crosa 
over, and the delay permitted him to bring up more 
baggage. Although, therefore, the enemy was en- 
trenched in force two miles from his position, and 
had fired on the volunteer caialry, he permitted 
tbcm to remain unmolested. 

The weather changed again that afternoon. The 
hot sun was hidden and shrouded in thick veds of 
clouds, and the rain fell in torrents upon the almost 
unsheltered army. Through the entire night it 
came down in sheets, and the soldiei-'s miserable 
' ivouae was turned into an immense puddle. 
len slept, bowiever, and slept soundly, until called 
y the bugle with the dawn of Monday niom- 
l ing. Shortly after dawn the column was agai 
1 motion. They had not advanced more than a mUe 
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before the artillery of the foe opened upon them. 
Major Eyre^s battery was ordered to the fronts and 
answered the fire. General Havelock had^ however, 
no intention of walking his men straight up to the 
batteries which his opponents had taken days, or 
perhaps wedks, to prepare and strengthen. He 
ordered the artillery, protected by the 5th, to throw 
shot and shells among them for a time, until he 
moved through the swamps a strong force on their 
right. The close practice of the formidable gun» 
now with him soon began to tell fearfully upon 
the rebels, while the ponderous shells, cast among 
their numerous cavalry with the precision of rifl^ 
practice, carried confusion into their ranks* The 
enemy detached a horse battery to attack Have-* 
lock^s flank. They were outmanoeuvred, however; 
and long ere it had reached its intended position 
Captain Maude was seen spurring in hot haste 
across the plain, at the head of his horse artillery. 
Round after round was rapidly exchanged, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour the guns of the 
enemy were silenced. By this time the infantry had 
turned their right, and this completed their defeat. 
Their guns were horsed rapidly, and their posi- 
tions quickly abandoned. Two of their guns were 
left for our infantry. They did not wait to meet 
the bayonets which were closing fast with them. 
But as they fled they encountered a new foe. 
Sir James Outram, heading the volunteer cavalry, 
turned their flight into a rout, capturing two more 
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I guns, and leaving 120 of the enemy sabred on the 

P l^ain. The battle of Muiigarwar caused little 

loss to General Haveloek's army, but it was attended 

by serious results to his enemy, who fought no more 

until they reached the Alum Bagh, 

The rebels had made adtnii-able arrangements to 
i-eceive General Haveloek had he advanced in the 
direction that they expected him to take. He would 
have had to storm a breastwork so formidable that 
it had to be levelled before his baggage waggons 
and guns coidd pass, He selected another path, 
and for that departure from the high road the 
enemy were not prepared. 

The battle over, the march followed — a long 
and dreary march in a deluge. The rain had poured 
incessantly upon a country already tiuned into a 
lake, and in many places, as the aimy moved on, 
the water assumed great depth. Past Unao, the 
scene of former conflicts, through Busserat Gunge^ 
all abandoned by the enemy in their flight — Have- 
lock'e force marched that day twenty miles in an 
Indian flood after gaining a decisive victory. To- 
wards evening they reached an abandoned village, 
cheerless and dirty, but still capable of affording the 
shelter which all required, and here they passed the 
^xagbt. 

If in the morning of the 22d the army con- 

d its march, the rain still fallmg heavily. Many 

e coohea who had been engaged to assist in the 

ireyance of the baggage and the womided, had 
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deserted daring the nighty for they dreaded the 
approach to Lucknow. But there was no time to* 
wait to supply theii> loss. Precious lives were 
being hourly sacrificed in that beleaguered station, 
and to its inmates every day was an age. Onward 
thdt noble army of deliverers pressed on^ wet and 
often weary^ but sustained by the object of their 
march. Every day's advance was an incessant 
struggle through fields turned into morasses and 
swamps by the ceaseless rain^ with heavy gun» 
and lumbering waggons^ delayed by some accident 
or some new obstruction at almost every turn. 

After a toilsome march of fourteen miles^ the 
force reached another deserted village in the 
lane of mud through which they passed,, 
where in its empty houses they found shelter for 
another night. They could now hear the artillery 
booming around the Residency of Lucknow : a royal 

that their friends in danger might hear the report, 
and comprehend its purpose. 

The 28d opened with little change in the dull 
leaden sky. Noon had passed and they had not yet 
reached Lucknow, while their cavalry, then in ad- 
vance, had brought no intelligence of the enemy. At 
length, at two o'clock, they were seen slowly falling 
back on the relieving column, and immediately 
afterwards as the force advanced, the rebel army waa 
discovered in great force, their right drawn up 
behind a chain of hillocks, and then* left resting 
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on the enclosm-e of the Alum Bagh. Havelock 
now perceived that he was not to enter Lucknow 
^yitho^t a severe struggle, A single glance con- 
vinced him that the flower of the enemy was before 
him, and that here the first piBsage to the Kesidency 
must be fought. lie made his dispositions with 
that alacrity and precision which had so often been 
the means of battling bis foes. His troops had 
marched with very little inter^'al for seven hours, but 
no time was lost in attempting to clear the road to- 
Lucknow. 

The mutineers had selected their position with the- 
view of neutralizing Haveloek's habit of turning the- 
lines of his opponents, of which they had obtained 
experience in frequent and fatal fights. The tnuik- 
road had been carried through deep and wide 
morasses, which, at that season, ran close up to its 
edges, and were altogether impassable. Immediately 
where the morasses ceased, and firmer footing could 
be obtained, and on a rising ground, the rebel army 
were massed in sti-ong battalions of infantry, with 
many guns, and cavalry on the centre, the left, and 
the right. The only available means of attack was 
by this road; and upon it the enemy converged the 
fire of their artillery. Haveloek's guns replied with 
some effect. He soon saw that his men were 
too closely grouped. Uia infantry were, therefore, 
pushed forward rapidly upon his old plan ; and, 
although a hurricane of round shot and shell were 
])loughing through tbeu- ranks, and thinning their 
Q 2 I 
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sections^ they never faltered. At length his left 
enveloped the enemy's right ; and^ charging through 
the soft ground^ where the men sank deep at every 
step^ they drove their foe hefbre them^ ci^tniing 
one village after another^ and seizing five gnns. 

While the enemy's right was thus crashed and 
driven from the fields his centre was exposed to the 
effective artillery fire ftom Havelock's batteries; and, 
as the battle now pressed npon his left^ that wing 
and the centre at length broke np and fled^ Sir 
James Outram^ at the head of his handful of cavalry, 
bravely pursuing the enemy^ r^ardless of the odds ; 
till after a tedious^ but never dubious fight, the 
battle of the Alum Bagh was won. 



THE SIEGE OF THE EESmEKCY. 



[•Il will be well that the state of tbe belcaijuernd 
garrison, on whose relief Havelock was so heroically 
bent, should be undcretood. The death of Sic 
Henry LawTcnee was a grievous blow. On his 
judgment and cool determination they could un- 
hesitatingly lean, and in bia Christian character 
they recognised an element of unspeatable conifoit 
in a contest, about, they knew, to become a struggle 
for precious life. And when, on the 4th of July, be 
died, all ranks felt that there had passed away from 
among them one whose foresight, wisdom, and fertility 
of rcaonrce had deserved the confidence they had 
dways placed in him, and whose Christian iirbanity 
had made him a public benefactor, and to each of 
them a warm personal friend. Feeling that his end 
was near, he bequeathed to Major Banks his 
ciri! appointment, and to Brigadier Inghs the chief 
military command, with this invaluable legacy — his 
adrice and counsel for the future conduct of the 
defence. Not long was Major Banks to fill this ^ 
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important office; for, while examining a critical 
outpost on the top of Air. Gubbin'a house, a few 
days aftenvards, he was struck by a shot in the bead 
and killed, 

The line of defence had been formed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence and his brave associates with con- 
Hiunmate skill.* It consisted of a ditch and parapet, 
at the edge of which the ground begins to descend, 
and a long space of high ground was taken advan- 
tage of to constniet a battery, named the Redan. 
The ditch and parapet nearly encircled the Treasury, 
and ended at the Baillie Guard gate, near Dr. Fayrer's 
house. From this up to the Thuggee Gaol the 
defence consisted of the compound walls, with ditch 
and palisade inside, and barricades aaxiss the lanes 
which separated the compounds. The left corner of 
the Thuggee Gaol was on the prolongation of th/t 
Cawnpore road. Here, therefore, a battery ' 
constructed, merely to sweep that road, its posituil 
not enabling it to be put to any other use, and t 
supposition being that one great source of dangf 
was the advance and attack of troops from Caw 
pore. The walls of the Thuggee Gaol and tbl 
natives' bouses, with stockading in front, were the 
line of defence there; a parapet and ditch and the 
walls of out-houses encircled Jlr, Gubbins' 
pound. The walls of the Kesidency out-houi 

• yfe are indebted for the aubatance of the follow 
irralive to Lieut. Inties, of the Bengal Engineers, one a 
le garrison. 
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were, again, the defence there; thence a parapet 
following the edge of the high ground formed the 
boundary up to Lieut. Innes' house; from which 
point a deep ditch to the Rtdan completed the line 
of defence. Host of the houses bordering close on 
the entrenchments had been levelled, except those 
■on the Cawnpore battery side, but a few that 
would probably serve to traverse the former fi-om 
artillery had been left standing. These and every 
building vrithin musketry range became filled with 
the enemy's sharp shootera, who, as well as the 
■8-inch howitzer taken at Chinnahut, kept up a most 
mischievous and deadly fire. 

After the first week the musketiy fire got less 
fleadly, both from its not being so briskly kept up, 
and also from the troops having got more cognisant 
of the localities to be avoided, and more cautious as to 
how they exposed themselves. Still, the deaths ave- 
raged about ten daily. To put a stop to this, the para- 
pets forming the entrenchments were raised, trenches 
excavated deeper, and roads defiladed as much as poa- 
aiblc. As the enemy's fire got less mischievous, and 
the ammunition and provisions were known to be 
Jtmply sufficient for a much longer time than the siege 
was expected to last, the garrison began to regain heart. 
On the fii-Bt rumoura of the reverse at Chinnahut, 
all the labom-ers and piisoners employed at the works 
had rushed off in a body with neaily all the tools 
■and implements. What the garrison chiefly suffei'ed 
from was, the want of these men and materials, the 
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sbscondiug of wrvants, the contimumce of rain, 
the necessity for incessant work either widi 
musket or tlie spade. Another eource of ma^ 
depi-eBSLon was the total absence of connnuniciitiw 
with the outer world. Up to the arrival of Hare- 
iock'a and Outram's reinforcements, a period of 
nearly three months from the commencemeDt of 
the siege, only three letters reached the 
rison. 

Bumours of mining, on tiie part of 
enemy, also began to be circulated, but no 
could be heard, and it was therefore deraded 
that vigilance in listening for indications of minin g 
was all that could be attempted; that taking- 
the initiative in mining would be teaching the enemy 
a lesBon, at which they would probably be but too 
apt scholars, and in which they would be oUe ta 
check and ovei-powcr the garrison completely 
their command of labour alone. Among the 
important precautious against any open assault 
the enemy was the establishment of one look- 
from the top of the Post-oflice, and another i 
the lower part of the Hesidency, The garr 
were thos able to watch and record any moi 
ments of the enemy in larger bodies than i 
or in unwonted directions. 

On the morning of the 20th July they 
noticed to be assembUng and moving in 
nombers. The troops were all turned out, and 
j'clock the enemy exploded a 
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evidently intended to injure the Redan, bnt which 
reached barely half-way, and was therefore faarmleBs. 
Thia explosion was the prelude to a moat fierce aa- 
sault,— a fui-ious fiisillade, shot and shell flying 
in every dii-ection. The only opposition the garrison 
made to thia was to keep well under cover. At 
a few jiointa, however, the enemy attempted to 
storm, a^ at the Cawnpore Battery, the Brigade 
Mess, Innca' Houae, and the Eedan Battery; but 
the obatacles planted at those placea fully answered 
their purpose. The enemy were checked by them 
in their advance, with severe loas. They were thus 
obliged to retire, and, on the point where they were 
most thickly congregated being discovered, theywere 
BO well shelled, especially by Lieutenants Bonhanj 
■and M'Farlane, that numbers were killed, and by four 

! ■o'clock in the afternoon their fusillade had almost 
entirely ceased. Spies reported the enemy's loss to 
amount to between 800 and 1,000 men. On our 
wide, so steadily had the men behaved, that only 
three were killed and seven wounded. 

After the failure of thia firet attempt to storm the 
entrenchment, the garrison suffered much less annoy- 
ance fi-om the musketry. But the foe began to biiiig^ 
more guns into the field, and also became more 
expert cannoniers. Shot, shell, and carcases invaded 

I "the Residency, so that the upper stories had to be 
'evacuated. The rumours of mining also increased, 

I and, as the enemy had taken the initiative. Captain 

I Tulton organized a body of mJnere, six of irhom 
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were Europeans, and eighteen natives, and began ■ 
eeries of dt^fensivc nimes. By attention and vigilance 
the probable direction of gome of the enemy's gal- 
leries were discovered, counter-mines were excavated, 
and, by dint of patience, skill, courage, and judg- 
ment, Captain Fidton and Lieutenant Hutcbioson 
got possession of and destroyed two of the enemy's 
galleries, directed at the Brigade Mess and the 
Cawnpore Battery. But they had been con- 
structing a third mine, which was exploded under 
the outer wall of the Sikh Cavalry Lines, burying 
seven drummers in its ruins. The stamping of the 
horses' feet had probably prevented the sounds of 
excavation from being heard. This was the solitary 
instance in which the enemy succeeded in their 
mining. Its result was a large breach ; but so 
cowardly were they that they made no attempt to 
stoiTQ it. It was quickly barricaded; and the day 
which had so unhappy a commencement proved one 
of the most auspicious during the siege, for a party 
made a sortie under Captain Fulton and demolished 
the buildings in the neighbourhood of the shaft 
where the mine had begun. 

" No conception can be formed," says an officer 
who was on the spot, " of the amoimt of work the 
engineers had to perform. The great success at- 
tending the operations, under such unparalleled 
difficulties, form a new era in the history of coun- 
termining." 

On the 24th July aiTived the first letter they had 
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i-eceived since the commencenient of the siege. It 
was from one of the officers in General Havelock'a 

Staff, and announced the presence of his army on 
the Oude aide of the Ganges, opposite Cawiipore, and 
the probability of the relief of Lucknow in two or 
three days. The joy of the beleaguered garrison on 
the receipt of this intelligence needs no descriptio 
A reply was immediately returned, begging that two 
rockets might be sent up the moment that the relief 
arrived at the outskirts of the city, in order that they 
might make what efforts they could to aid him in the 
perilous passage to the Residency. Need it be told how 
many eyes were on the stretch for weaiy days and 
nights, anxious to be the &'st to announce to their 
fellow-prisonei-s the joyful newa of succour at hand, 
nor how the long days passed and heai-ts grew sick 
with despair when the expected aid remained un- 
heard and unseen, " We knew not tben," says 
Brigadier Inglis, " nor did we leam till the 29th of 
August, or thirty-five days later, that the reiieWng 
force, after having fought most nobly to effect our 
deliverance, had been obliged to fall back for re- 
inforcements; and this was the last communication 
we received until two days before the arrival of Sic 
James Outram on the 25th September." 

To resume our narrative : — No further signs 
of mining hating been heard, they had ventured 
to hope that the destruction of the enemy's 
galleries had put a stop to his endeavours 
in this mode of warfare. But they were aoon 
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nadeceived. On the lOtb of August the B&rae 
Bigns were seen &oin the top of the Post-ofiSce id 
the assemblage of troops which had been visible 
30th July. As on thut occaaioo, the assault bt 
by the explosion of mines ; one opposite Mr. S; 
house formed a perfectly innocuous crater, and blew 
out chiefly at its own shaft. The other blew donn 
the stockading outside the right of the Convaiescent 
Hospital (formerly the Thuggee Gaol) and the left af 
the Brigade Mcbb, but it did no other harm. Tke 
assaults were less courageous and more easily re- 
pulsed. The fusillade was neither so lively nor 
well kept up. 

Two days after this attack, the enemy hm 
commeiiced a fresh mine opposite Mr. Sago's houtt, 
a sortie of a small party was organised to destroy 
the building whei-e the shaft was situated; but, an 
sallying out, finding an ovenvhebning force rcM^ 
for them, they retreated without loss, the officer Bud 
the leading files having suq>nsed and shot down a 
few of the enemy, A counter-mine was the aniy 
resource left. One was prepared, undennining the 
enemy's building, and, exploding the chaise where 
the enemy were known to be well crowded, it de- 
molished the house and gallery, burying tvent]*- 
five or thirty of the foe in the ruins. 

Towards the end of August a strong accession to 
the artillery force of the enemy was noticed; and 
they also chose the sites of tlie batteries with 
judgment. One waa planted so aa to be CE^tain </('. 
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injuring either Lieutenant Innes' house, the church, 
the Residency, Dr. Fayrer's house, or the Post- 
<^ce. And they also appeared to be becoming 
more systematic, or at any rate to have fixed on one 
decided point of attack, as they planted no fewer 
than seven guns against Mr, Gubbms's house. 

The cause of this became soon apparent. A 
second letter reached the garrison, bi-onght in by 
Ungnoo, a pensioner, the same man who had suc- 
ceeded in smuggling in the first. This was from 
General Havelock, informing theio of his expectation 
of receiving reinforcements in the middle of Sep- 
tember, and of the impossibility of his coming to 
them until then. This was a great damper to their 
hopes ; but their pi-ovisions were amply sufficient ; 
they despised their foe, and the style and tone 
of the letter gave its contents and promises the 
I itamp of probability and accuracy. The Nana and 
I Ibs forces, they further heard, had been driven hope- 
[ Icasly from Cawnpore. 

In the beginning of September the enemy, aware 
I frf Havelock's intent ions, again began to tAe seriously 
I tof^ensive measures. On the 3d a miuewaa discovered 
I at woi'k towards the Brigade Mess. Lieutenant 
1 Hutchinson countermined, and obliged them to stop 
I it, at a distance of fifteen yards. On the same 
I <Uy, they mined towards Captain Saundei-s's post. 
' lieutenant Inncs countermined aud blew in their 
gallery, when their miners were still at work. No- 
thing daunted, they struck off a fresh branch next 
day, t^ainst the same post. This time the garmoit 
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excavated into the enemy's gallery, took possession of 
it, and, laying a train, destroyed the whole of their 
mine in that direction. The enemy also having been 
observed to be fitrcngthening their artillery opposite 
the Baillie Guard gate. Captain Fulton had con- 
structed and armed a one-gun 18-ponnd battery 
near the Treasurj' on its left, and had manned it 
with faithful Sepoys, under Lieutenant Aitken. 
These three operations, viz., the completion of the 
Treasury Battery, the destruction of the mine at 
Captain Saunders's, and the stoppage of that at 
the Brigade Mess, were all perfonned on the nigbfc ■ ■ 
of the 4th. 'I 

On the morning of the 5th the usual signs of an ' 
assault were seen. But the enemy aoon learnt how 
their plans had been defeated. One mine they 
found a mass of rubbish ; the other they knew to be 
far short of its aim, but they blew it up, probahlyj— ■ 
in spite; they opened fire on the Baillie Guarf-'j 
gate, only to find their guns silenced by the newly^'* 
constructed batteiy; they exploded a third mine I 
towards Mr. Gubbins'a compound, but as usual the"* I 
galleiy was short, and it pi-oved hannless ; they'" I 
sent some new arrivals to storm the Brigade Mess, I 
only to have to retire, leaving, it was said, 100 (rf*^ 
their comrades lying dead at the stockade. 

During the siege the partial relief effected by the 

advance of Havelock's column was sensibly felt in the 

garrison, by the eneiuy's work^ being intemipted or ' 

suspended. "J 

k All the while that this fearful struggle was goutgMrifl 
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the patient endurance and Christian resignation of 
the ladies and soldiers' wives animated by their 
example the devoted band who defended them. 
Many had been made widows and their children 
fatherless in the strugglej but they never ceased to 
exhibit in the common danger a self-devotion that 
renders the part they took not the least memorable 
in the defence of Lucknow. 

Dangers multiplied on the defenders. Their 
provisions were now failing fast. Disease in many 
aggi-avated forms was amongst them, and death 
had made grievous inroads on their number. More 
than three hundred of the men had died, and 
many more had succumbed to cholera, small-pox, 
and fever. Everything dejicndcd upon the con- 
tinued faithfulness of the native soldiers. Hitherto 
they had remained loyal, notwithstanding the in- 
cessant efforts made by the enemy to undermine 
their loyalty. Had they proved unfaithful, as 
theii- count rjTiien had so often and so unex- 
pectedly done elsewhere, then, indeed, might the 
garrison give up hope, for those fearful duties, 
imperatively imposed ujKin a force ali-eady thinned 
by death and weakened by disease, would too sm'ely 
have laid the ganison at the feet of their ferocious 
enemies. 

The heroic devotion of that illustrious defence has 
few parallels in histoiy. With batteries that had 
not only been hastily constrocted, but were sur- 
rounded by lofty buildings which afforded a safe 
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shelter to at least eight thousand maUgnant and 
well trained marksmen, who thirsted like tigers for 
their prey; with many large gons playing on 
them; with scanty and indifferent food; with 
sickness in its worst and most distressing forms; 
uadergoing all the vicissitudes of heat, cold, and 
rain; harassed hy fidse alarms, that broke in most 
cruelly, nearly every night, upon the brief interval 
o£ repose which the exigencies of the siege per- 
noitted — ^for aU were needed to labour in the mines, 
«nd every one did so;^ — with artillerymen so few 
that the gonaers had to speed from (me battery 
to another wherever the fire was hottest ; the 
maintai nance ci the position seemed impossible^ 
yet with all these difSculties within the Besidency, 
this iUfostrious band of not five hundred men held 
its own against at least fifty thousand, without 
losing a foot ef grmmi or conceding to the enemy a 
single euecea^ 

Sueh was the condition of the garrison when the 
firing of the artillery at the action of Alum Bagh, 
on the 23d, was plainly heard by them, and 
aanounced the arrival of the army of rdi^ at the 
entrance to the cky. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RELIEF OF LUCKKOW. 



fTHE city of Luckiiow, with its naiTOW, toi'tuoua 
streets, still lay betwtiGii the beleaguered garrison 
und the anny of relief at the Alum Bagh, To 
penetrate this labyrinth, the nearest way would be 
by the street, of which the Cawnpore road, where 
the Alum £agh stands, is a continuation, Thia 
wouJd take the force direct to the gates of the 
Residency J but the Generals knew that the enemy 
had anticipated their advance by that road, and had 
made vigorous pi-eparations to receive them. Deep 
and broad ti-enehea were cutj palisades intersected 
the streets at short intervals, while eveiy other house 
had been extemporized into a garrison and filled 
with sepoys. To have taken the troops through 
auch a fire would have been madness, and it was 
not entertained. 

The chcuitous route by the Dilkoosha, Martiiiicre, 

and the Sikunder Bagh, was equally impractica- 

.ble; for the long rain had turned the fields for 

■ the most part into a huge morass, through which 
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the passage of heavy artilleiy and ammtuutioii 
waggons, indispensable in sucli an expedition, would 
have been impossible ; and that route was also al^an- 
doned. For similar reasons other roads were 
deemed equally impracticable, and the Generals 
determined to reach the Besideacy by the way sub- 
sequently adopted. 

Early on the luoniiug of the 25th the ai-my was 
on the move. On the previous day they had depo- 
sited their tents aud baggage in the enclosure of the 
Alum Bagb, and, leaving an escort to defend it, they 
were now ready for the struggle of the day, — to 
prove the fiercest they had yet encountered. 

For some distance from their encampment the 
i-oad to the town passes through a dense jungle of 
grass and rank vegetation six or seven feet high, 
here and there intersected, chiefly in the badc- 
ground, with clumps «f brushwood and trees, while, 
as it nears the canal which surrounds the more 
populous part of the city, there are houses enclosed 
in gardens which abut upon the road. As Sir James 
Outram marched out upon this road at the head of 
the first brigade, it became evident that the enemy 
had made extensive preparations to receive them. 
No sooner ■ftere they seen than guns placed in 
position raked the road with a murderous fire of 
grape, canister, and round shot, ploughing up the 
ground and tearing down trees and cveiything that 
came in its way, while the sepoy sharpshootos 
filled the jungle, who galled the troops aa th^ 
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approached and passed with an incessant fire of mus- 
ketry. After a brief halt to complete the aiTange- 
menta for the advance, the gallant 5th Fusiliers 
were ordered to charge the gnna. In a few minutes 
this arduous service was admirably performed, and 
for the moment the enemy's fire was silenced. It 
was only for a moment, foi- they had seai'cely com- 
pleted the capture of thia outpost when a turn of 
the road brought them within range of another 
hattcjy, admirably placed to command the qtproach 
and passage of the bridge of the Char Bagh, which 
here crosses the canal and forms one of the entrances 
to the city of Lucknow. The enemy here, too, » 
in great force. The garden enclosures had been 
made temporary fortresses, with loopholed waUs,. 
from which a constant fire was maintained upon the 
advancing force. The fire from the heavy gnns, 
which had opened upon them the moment they 
came within range, was also kept up with terrible 
energy. At length the word was given. Then 
there was a shout, a rush, and a brief struggle, and 
that battery, too, was theirs. 

General Outram here received a wound in his arm, 
hut during the whole of this fearful day, though 
faint from loss of blood, nothing could subdue his 
spirit, and he only dismounted from his horse at the 
gate of the Residency. 

During these brilliant affairs the troops had been 
lianused by the incessant fire of inusketi-y from the 
enclosure of the Char Bsgb, from the long gross on { 
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the left, and froui the boosra on cither side of the 
street at the tovm end of the bridge, the rifles 
almost touching the heads of the artiUerymeii as 
they worked the guns, — galling in the extreme to 
our troops, who could not see their foe ; and as the 
heavy guns and auimunitioD waggons, drawn by 
bullocks, had not yet passed the bridge, it became 
necessary to clear the garden enclosure, jungle, and 
the houses in the town commanding the approach. 
This was speedily effected, and the Highlanders were 
left behind to protect the bea\'yartiUer\' and baggage 
waggons till they were fairly on their way. 

Hating crossed the bridge the force was now 
on the direct i-oad to the Residency, distant some- 
what less than two miles; btit progi'ess in that 
direction, for the reasons we have already stated, 
was im))ossible. The Generals therefore left the 
Cawiipoi'e road, and detoured along a narrow road 
to the right, which skirts the left bank of the 
canal. Their advance was not seriously interrupted 
until, after a march of some hours, they reached the 
King's Palace, or Kaizer Bagb. 

In the meantime Havelock had become aware 
that the Highlanders were somewhat in jeopardy at 
the bridge of the Char Bagb, and had despatched 
artillery and cavalry to their aid. The enemy, en- 
couraged by ohseriino: their isolated condition when 
left behind to pi-otect the passage of the bridge, 
soon began to rally from every quarter, occupying 
£he massive buildings on cither side of the street. 
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and every comer eapaUe of giving them shelter. 
Three heavy guns, placed to enfilade their position, 
fired on them with galling accuracy, while from 
evei'y house top and every comer a storm of bullets 
was poured down incessantly on this gallant corps. 
Until every buUoek had crossed the bridge they 
could not move, but the fire of the guns eeemed to 
threaten their annihilation, and at length it became 
insupportable. They determined as a desperate 
alternative to charge the guns and spike them. Ijcd 
on by their gallant Adjutant, whose horse had 
already been shot under him, they dashed up the 
street with a tremendous cheer. They were received 
with a volley, but nothing daunted they charged 
amidst a furious storm of bullets, and, after a brief 
struggle, they made the guns their own. 

At last the heavy guns and baggage-waggons 
having passed the bridge, the 78th gathered up 
their wounded comrades and marched on to join the 
column then far in advance. But the enemy like 
bees were on their path ; the jimgle was in an in- 
stant filled with muaketeei-s, while hordes of cavalry 
hung upon their rear. The slow movements of the 
bullocks had made their position extremely critical ; 
when, artillery thundering down the street, they 
welcomed the succour so opportunely sent them by 
their General. With a loud cheer the guns were 
unlimbered, got round and fired, and in an instant 
the enemy were in reti-eat. For half a mile they 
now marched on unmolested, until, having to pene- 
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tmte the apparently deserted streets, they had agwa 
incessantly to encoanter enemies of whom they 
could see nothing save the protruding point* of 
their matchlocks. The fire here thinned their ranks 
at every step, but they pressed ou till with a hearty 
cheer they joined their companions under the waUs 
of the Kaiser Bagh, 

At this point the fire was tremendous. From 
heavy artillery, and from the walls swarming with 
sepoj's, the enemy pouri'd down upon the force an 
iron deluge of grape, canigterj and round shot, 
" under which," wrote Havelock, " nothing could 
hve." They had scarcely silenced this hattery 
when they reached a bridge, and upon thia tbt 
foe had concentrated a murderous fire. At the 
fm-ther end they had a battery etrangly entrenched, 
while from other heavy guns an enfilading fire 
rendered the passage all but destruction. At a 
glance the General saw the danger — the word was 
given — the same msh as of old, the same loud 
cheer, and the same result, — the batteries were 
taken and silenced. 

It was long past noon when the column reached 
a place of temporary shelter under the walls of the 
Furred Buksh. The troops were sorely exhausted. 
For six weary hours they had struggled in deadly 
fight with a fierce enemy, and all the while under a 
scorching eun. Faint and worn out they endea- 
voured to snatch a moment's respite from this doul 
foe. 
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H Darkness was now coming on, and they were ^^H 
HlBtill some distance from the beleaguered garrison, ^^H 
" -who have all the while listened with intenae interest ^^^ 
to the cannonade at the Kaizer Bagh. To both the 
Generals it was a moment of deep ansiety. Many 
considei-ations favoured the plan of occupying tLe ^^m 
courts of the Mootee Mahul for the night, post- ^^M 
poning to the break of day tlie march to the Bcsi- ^^M 
dency. Their troops were utterly exhausted with ^^M 
their many hours' light and with the heat ; they had ^^M 
many wounded, the tranapoit of the heavy guns and ^^H 
baggage -waggons would greatly retard the progress 
•of the troops in the line of fire they had yet to pass 
through,' On the other hand, the enemy might 
congr-egatc during the night in such overwhelming 
masses, and so completely invest their temporary 
position, that when the morning came they might 
find themselves so hemmed in as to be threatened 
with extennination.* Besides the garrison was 
known to be in great extremity. Any hour might 
seal its ruin. The swarming hordes of Lucknow, 
said to be fifty thousand strong, ferocious as tigei's 
about to lose their prey, might that night con- 
centi-ate their fury upon the garrison, and, with the 
relieving army at its doora, the massacre of Cawn- 
pore with all its horrors might be repeated. "I 
esteraned it be of such importance," wrote Have- 
lock, "to let the beleaguered garrison know that 

• These apprehenaions were aftenvarda ascertained 1 
have been only too well founded. 
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jiuccour was at hand, that whli Sir Junes Ontram')! 
ultimate sanction I directed the main body of tic 
rSlh Hiphlandera and regiment of Ferozepore to 
advance." After much consideration, for the Uves 
of the men were precious to their Generals, they 
determined to adopt both alternatives. Leaving the 
wounded and the baggage and hea\-y guns with 
suitable escorts in the Mootee Mahul and other 
sheltered places for the niffht, thry placed them- 
selves at the head of the Highlanders and Sikhs and 
dashed on for the Residency. No words can ptctim; 
that march of fire and death I Broad deep trenches 
had been cut across the road, furnished with every 
kind of obstruction. Every inch of the way was 
covered point blank by unseen marksmen ; at every 
turn heavy artillery belched forth its fiery alonn 
of grape and canister. Above, below, everywhere, 
crowds of human tigers glared from houae-top and 
loop-holed casement upon the inti-epid band ; while 
as they rounded the comer which opened on the 
squares of the I'alaee, they had to encounter from 
niany thousand rifles an ii'on humcane of destmc- 
tion and death. 

As the brave 78th were passing through an arch- 
way, "which literally streamed fire," a bullet struck 
General Neill on the head, and he fell to rise no more. 
Tlte men, enraged, fired a volley against the wall, 
the vain hope that some stray bullets might enter 
! loop-holes, and avenge their brave leader's 
ilh. Recalli^d to their duty by Havelock'a word. 
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tbey mai'ched on, leaving the dying and the dead ^^^| 
behind them at every step. It was getting darh, ^^H 
H^ but the road was lighted up by the incessant flight of ^^^ 
^B- shot and shell and the furious play of niusketty. One 
^P obstacle after another was conquei-edj and the way at 
^^ Jast was clear. The gate of the Residency was before 
^K them, and with a cheer, which only British soldiers 
^r know how to give, the vanguard of Havelock's 
"Column of Behef" entered in, bringing to the 
beleaguered garrison safety at least, if not deliver- 
ance. 

And who shall picture the greetings of that 

night— the joy of those who once more began to 

hope, or the gi-atitude they felt to that brave heart 

I who for nearly a hundred days had struggled through 

\ an overwhelming tide of battle, diseascj and death 

I to rescue them. 

" Our reception," says one, "was enthusiastic, — 
old meD, and women, and wan infants pouring down 
in one weeping crowd to welcome their deliverers," 
"While another adds, " Many people were nearly 
wad, and the cheering was deafening." 

Since the day that he had been entrusted with the 
important command he was now about to resign to his 
gallant friend and fellow- soldier. General Outram — 
since the day that be had asked his wife to pray 
that God would enable her husband to "fulfil the 
expectations of Government," sustained in the execu- 
I tion of a mission so congenial to every feeling of his 
I chivalrous nature, and supported under baffling 
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diaappointiTicnta by the testimony of a good con- 
science, — ^thia Christian hero had steadily kept before 
him the work given h'"i to do ; and now that his 
Heavenly Master had pemutted him to see it accom- 
plished, his gratitude fotind expression in the words 
of the Hebrew wan'ior, " Not unto us, Loi 

NOT INTO us, BDT CNTO ThY NAME GIVH SLORld 



The neit three days brought with them arduotis 
duties. The wounded, with the heavy train, and s 
number of the troops were still outside the defences 
of the Residency. Between them and these objects 
of their soUcitude the Generals knew the enemy 
would interpose every conceivable obstacle 
as his numbers were eonnted by tens of thouaam 
much care was needed lest the wounded and 
■convoys should be overpowered. 

A party of 250 men were despatched to effect a 
junction with Colonel Campbell, then with the 
wounded and the heavy guns in the Mootee Mahal, 
and to bring in other detached parties, left 
suitable escorts on the route of the 25th. Sul 
<jueiitly reinforced they were able to effect 
purpose; but the difficulties they had to contend 
against will best be indicated by the following 
graphic nan-ative from a surgeon attached to the, 
relieving column, who had been left behind on 
evening before in a large budding with one 
the parties of wounded : — 

At daybreak the enemy got our range in 

ildiug, and kept pouring their shot and i 
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into MS, killing numbers. One poor fellow, an 
assistant -surgeon ia the artillery, was anxious for me 
to assist him in an operation. I was on my w&y with 
him to do it ; the shots were whistling all about us. 
I said, " Well, Bertram, I wish I could see my way 
ont of this." "Oh," ha said, "there's no danger 
whatever." Next minute he was shot dead beside me. 
Two minutes before he apoke of the pleasure he 
expected in rejoining his wife and child in Lucknow. 
Our situation was now very critical The enemy 
were pressing very close, and kept up a storm of shot, 
shell, and musketry on ua. We were cut off from 
the main body of the army by about a mile, and tbey 
could not help us, ns they themselves were fighting 
hard. At last the Colonel came to me, and told me 
that his arrangements were perfected ; he would give 
me a guard of ISO men, and with them I was to get 
the wounded into the entrenched camp aa best I could. 
I got the wounded ready in a string, and afier a long 
breath I left the building. For 200 yards the enemy 
did us no harm, but here we had to cross a deepish 
nullah — it took me nearly up to my cheat ; and such a 
fire we got into here I Some of the wounded were 
drowned, some killed, but most got across ; and 
on we went to a street where we were promised 
comparative safety. Our escort preceded us, firing 
all llie way; but they had really no chance, tbey were 
shot down right and left. When I got to the entrance 
of the street I found a number of them lying dead, 
and most of the others had rushed on for their lives. 
On looking around I found that the doolie-bearers 
were being killed from the walla, and the i 
flnng down the wounded, and no menu 
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coiitd prevail on them to lift them again. I tried I& 
get a few wounded together; but by tliia time the 
sepoys had gathered arouniJ us on every Lou3e-(op, 
and had nothing to do but bring us down at their 
leisure. All hope seemed gone ; but as a last resource 
I ran with four others into a sraail one-storied house, 
three rooms on n floor, all doors and windows, 
fugitives now joined us, — soldiers from the est 
hnd escaped, and two bndly wounded officers, 
sepoys now commenced yelling fearfully. I calculate 
their numbers at from 500 to 1,000. Their leaders 
tried to get them to charge down on us, but as often 
as they came on we gave them a volley, and off vi 
the curs ; then they began their yelling again, 
reviled us in Hindustannee, telling us that i 
minutes we should be massacred ; they were n 
than five yards off, but round the corner, and sheltered 
from our fire. At this time we expected instant 
death ; it seemed incredible that ten effective men 
could resist 1,000, who were firing a fearful hail of 
shot through tlie windows. Three of our number 
inside were struck down wounded, and this diminished 
our fire. The sepoys all this time were massacring the 
wounded men in the doolies (we rescued two mora 
wounded officers and five more wounded men); perhapa 
they killed forty by firing volleys at the doolies. The 
rebels now gave up the attempt to storm ua, bnt 
crept up to the windows aod fired in on us, so we had 
to lie down on the ground for a time, and let them fire 
over us ; there was no door to the doorway, so we 
made a barricade of sand bags, by di^ng the floor 
with bayonets, and using the dead sepoys' clothes to 
hold the sand ; we also piled up the dead, bo ob 
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to obstruct men rushing on ub. Jily duties, aa 

the onlj' un wounded ofBcer, were to direct and 

.encourage the men — as a surgeon, to dress the 

Lwounded— as a man, to use a rifle belonging to 

1 man when he fell. After a wliile we 

aaw thai the enemy were tired of rushing on us j we 

Lad killed over twenty of them, and must have woundtnl 

many more ; this damped them. We now told off one 

man to fire from each window and three from the door. 

My post was at a window. I had my revolver, but 

only five shots left in it. I had no second, and, worst 

.of all, no fresh charges. I must tell you that an 

K £aBtern window means a lattice work. At this I kept 

H .watch and ward. After a time a sepoy crept up very 

^K ^cautiously, to fire as usual through the window, quite 

H -unconscious that at this time a Feringhee had him 

^J.Oovered with a revolver. When he got about three 

^B :jarda from me I shot him dead, and another, who was 

^r«oming up, was shot by one of the men. For nearly 

^K>ftn hour now they were very quiet, only firing at a dis- 

^p .tence. All at once we heard in the street a dull, 

rumbling noise, which froze noe to the very heart. I 

jumped up, and said, "Now, men, now or never. Let 

ua rush out uud die in the open air, and not be killed 

like rats in a hole. They are bringing a gun on us." 

The men were <iuite ready, but we now saw that it 

was not a gun, but something on wheels, with a heavy 

phinking in front too thick for our shot to enter. They 

brought it to the very window I was firing at. I 

could touch it, hut my shots were useless. To shorten 

my atory, after half-an-hour they set the house in 

flames, and we were enabled to escape by breaking 

through into the second room, which opened into a 
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It was a ooMflete avprne to Ike OKKf ; tk^ op^lii 
'■it^Ae Amc^^id Mot tytW «^ w cwM^ao ifce 
flMn of ihntiqg ns m wc na froM tke hanos 
Ihmk WW dened Ihe^ Md vha A^£d aee <■, Ibj^ 

wkb aflcMt 600 JM*. «alj' dM* tkrae ilmd^wv^dDA 

liaa Meaed hopdeH. We Ifaa^l«ap«DdAtiaMaM 
tlie GcBcnl wo^ never leara v widoat raotMO-, 
but DDir we tfacpogbt AM tfceaepaTS noK kme ijiAi 
flflttned ED our arajTp IgiigiiW! our nutfov wn^ w% 
fitand that die died we were in was loofilMiled ero]^ 
wfcefe; it bad been naed tbe daj before as a plaee to 
fln on oar ann; from, and the sepojs came cTecyMig 
op DOW to the loopholes, firing io soddenly, and oF 
again. We now put a man at ever3r loophole aa &r 
as they woald go ; even woonded were put to watch, 
and this soon checked the bold, brave sepoy, for whom 
one Britbh soldier is an object of terrible dread. We 
soon had a worse alann. The sepoys got on the rod, 
bored holes through it, and fired down on us. Tlie 
first two shots were fired at me, the muEzles of the 
pieces being perhaps four feet from me, and neither 
shot hurt me beyond a lot of stuff from the roof being 
sent with force into my face, and a trifiing hurt in my 
hand. Notliing more wonderful in tLe way of narrow 
escapes was ever seen. This could not last ; eo we 
bored through the wall of the shed into the coart- 
7ard behind] and two of us went cautiously out to 
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reconnoitre. For some time the itepoja did not Bee 
UB, as it was getting dark. About fifty yards off n 
a mosque, with no one la it, as I found by creeping 
all-fours into it ; but before we could get the wounded 
out we were discovered. We now ran back to the 
shed. However, we bad in the interval secured a 
chatty of excellent water belonging to the eepoys. 
And what a prize it was 1 The wounded were dying 
with thirst, and we, wlio had been biting cartridges 
all day, were just as bad. It gave us one good 
draught all round, and after it we felt twice the 
men we did before. Being a long sLed, we had a 
great deal to defend; but luckily the sepoys found 
out tliat if they could fire through the roof, so 
could we, with the advantage of knowing exactly 
where they were by the noise of their feet; so 
they kept off the roof. We now organized our 
defence, told off each man to liis alarm-poat, and 
told off the BentricB and reliefs. Including wounded, 
there were nine men fit for sentry, seven men fit 
to fight, and of these six nnhurt, including myself. 
It was agreed that, if the sepoys forced the shed, 
we should rush out and die outside. By this 
time all our wounded were in their possession, and 
they were put to death, with horrible tortures, actually 
before our faces ; some were burnt alive in the 
doolies ; the shrieks of these men chilled one's blood. 
' The terrors of that awfuJ night were almost madden- 
ing ; raging thirst, fierce rage against those who, aa 
we thought, had, without an attempt at succour, left 
us to perish ; uncertainty as to where the sepoys would 
next attack aa ; add to this, the exhaustion produced 
by want of food, heat, and anxiety. I now proposed 
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l> our men eitber to fight oor way back to the rar- 
r forward to the eotrenched camp ; bttt there 
were only two who wonld go, and bo I refused to go, 
«s we could not for shame desert eight wounded meo t 
still I tried to persuade all to make the trial ; some one 
might escape; as it waa, no one could. Day broke 
soon af^tir, and we bad all fallen into perfect apathy; 
our nerres, so highly strung for twenty hours, seemed 
now to have gone quite the other way. Suddenly a 
few shots were fired outside ; then more ; then we 
heard the sharp crack of our own Enfield rifles. 
Byan, who was sentry, now shouted, " Oh, boys ! 
them's oar own chaps." Still we were nucertaio, till 
presently we heard a regular rattling volley, such as 
no sepoy could give. Oh, how our hearts jimiped into 
our mouths then ! Up we got ; now I said, " Men, 
cheer together," Our people outside heard us, and 
sent a cheer back. We replied like madmen, and 
shouted to them to keep off our side. We also fired 
through all the loopholes at the sepoys, to keep them 
from firing at our men advancing. In five minutes we 
iscued, and in the midst of our own people ; 

. half an hour after we were settled down in the King 

b of Oude's palace — conquerors. 



The wounded and the heavy artilleiy being now 
L safe within the enceinte of the Residencj', the 
I <3enerals had quickly to consider their oivn posi- 
f tion and the garrison they had risked so niuch 
to relieve. " Our present pi-oapects," wrote 
' ^General Ontram, " have now to be considered. 
I It was the urgent desire of the Government 
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that the garrieoQ should be relieved, and tlie 
women and children, amounting to upwards of 470 
aouls, withdrawn. 

" In considering the heavy loss at which we 
forced our way through the enemy, it was evident 
that there could he no possible hope of carrying off 
the sick, wounded, and women and children 
(amounting to not less than 1,500 aouls, including 
those of both forces). Want of carriage alone 
rendered the transport through fivenjilea of disputed 
suburb an impossibility. 

" There remained but two alternatives ; one to 
reinforce the Lucknow garrison with 300 men, and 
leaving everything behind, to retii'e immediately 
with the remains of the infantry upon the Alum 
Bagh, thereby leaving the garrison in a worse state 
than we found it, by the addition to the numbers 
they had previously to feed, the great amount of our 
wounded, and the 300 soldiers, who would barely 
have sufficed to aSbril the additional protection that 
would have been required, without adding such 
strength as would have enabled them to make an 
active defence, to repel attacks by sorties, or to pre- 
vent the enemy occupying_ the whole of their old 
positions, while it would have been impossible for 
any smaller force than the remainder of our troops, 
diminished by those 300 men, to have any hope of 
making good their way back, and that not without 
very serious loss. I, therefore, adopt the second 
alternative as the only mode of offering reasonable 
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hope of secnring; the safety of this force, by retain- 
ing snfGcient Btrength. to enforce m|)plie8 of pnm- 
■iona, Bfaould they nut be open to us vohmtai^, 
and to mamtain oaraelTes, eren on rednccd rations, 
until rciiiforcem«its sdTance to our relief." 

It will be remembered that ap to this date not a 
soldier either of the Chinese expedition force or of 
the troops seiit out from England had reached 
Cawnpore. It was therefore not unreasoiud)!^ 
especially now Delhi Lad ^en, that Oatram ani^ 
HaTelock should espcct to see strong teiirfbrce- 
ments advanced to their relief. They conseqaendy 
abandoned the intention of removing the woun&df 
with the women and children, to the Alum Bagb, 
deteraiining to remain where they were until 
further help should arrive. It was aceordinj^V 
arranged that, while Brigadier Inglis retained the 
command of the original garrison of the Iten- 
dency, General Havelock and his troops should 
drive out the enemy, and occupy the palaces extend- 
ing from the Resideney along the river bank, to a 
point near the Kaiser Bagh. This was effected on 
the 27th September. Successful sorties were also 
made on the three following days on the enemy's 
more advanced positions. 

Havelock and his brave force had accomplisbetl a 
great result. Their arrival had famished the besieged 
with a great accession of strength, and thus made them 
independent of the native troops, upon whose con- 
tinued fidelity their very existence had for weeks de- 
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pendcd. " Our real dangers," wntea Lieut. Innes, 
" consisted in the probable determi nation of all the 
natives still with us to abandon us soon — the fearfol 
exhaustion that would conseqaently have ensued — the 
necessity of abandoning our outposta— the losses by 
musketry and mining which would have followed. 
Opposition to an assault would, with our then dimi- 
nished numbers, have been nest to impossible, and 
thus most assuredly does the Lucknow garrison owe 
its lives to the timely anival of Generals Outram 
and Havelock and their brave troops," 

The relieving column now occupied the series of 

palaces, in continuation of the Eeaidency, stretch- 

iig along the banks of the Goomtee. A!- 

Aough much defaced, and everywhere eshibit- 

ing the action of war, they still looked grand in 

their ruin. The gardens, with their ornamental 

waters, spanned here and there with tasteful 

twidgcsj the marble corridors, communicating with 

l«fiie zenanas and gorgeous temples which filled the 

'unds; the golden domes and liuted minarets tower- 

tg above the trees, seemed strangely out of keeping 

their rude soldier-tenantry. Here were seen a 

lup of TOUgh Highlanders eating their scanty, 

■se food out of the finest china, and surrounded 

;h. every conceivable article of luxury; and there 

dead body of a sepoy or camel polluted the 

losphere, rendeiing it scarcely bearable. Cash- 

lere shawls and porcelain ornaments lay about un- 

8 a 
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vnluedj no one caring to preeervc them, whilst 4 
the commoneBt necessaries there nas absolute i 
Such is war ! 

During the interval between the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and the final rehe£ of the garrison on 
November 17, General Ilavelock continually ex- 
perienced the extreme difficulty of defending his 
widely-extended lines with very insufficient means, 
incessantly harassed, as he was, by an unwearied 
and subtle foe. Sorties to silence a battery or to 
gain possession of some outpost of the enemy, were 
of almost daily occurrence ; while, no sooner had 
he occupied the palaces, than he had to begin a 
widely-extended syatem of mining, which required 
unwearied care from him by night and day. 

" I am aware of no parallel to our scries of mines in 
modem war," wrote General Outiam on the final relief 
of the garrison ; " tweuty-one shafts, aggregating 200 
feet in depth, and 3,291 feet of galleiy, have been 
executed. The enemy advanced twenty mines against 
the palaces and outposts. Of these they exploded 
three, which caused us loss of life, and two which 
did no injury ; seven have been blown in ; and out 
of seven others the enemy have been dinven, and 
their galleries taken possession of by oui' miners; — 
results of which the Engineer Depailment may well 
he proud. The reports and plans forwarded by Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B., and now submitted to 
his Uscellency, will explain how a line of gardens^ 
courtB,and dwelling-houses, without fortified enceinte. 
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without flanking defences, and closely connected with 
the buildings of a city, has been maintained for eight 
weeks in a certain degree of security; but notwith- 
standing the close and constant musketry fire from 
loopholed walls and windows, often within thirty 
yards, and from every lofty building within rifle 
range, and notwithstanding a frequent though de- 
sultory fire of round shot and grape from guns 
isted at various distance, from 70 to 500 yards ! " 
At last, the gunpowder of the garrison began to 
'feil, and something more must be done to coun- 
teract the strategy of their cunning enemies. A 
sort of subterranean cordon, or intercepting mine, 
was constructed around the more advanced and 
exj)osed portion of Haveloek's position. Numerous 
shafts were sunk, and from these, listening gal- 
'leries were constructed, thi-ee feet in height and 
1 bi-eadth, of great length, encircling 
!'the whole of that portion of their position open to 
'attack by mining, In these the engineers were placed, 
constantly listfrning to discover |the approach of the 
iBnemy's works, that tbey might break into their 
mines, or destroy them |by small charges of powder,, 
before they could reach Haveloek's subteiTanean 
bovmdarj'. The value of this novel defence, executed 
Tinder the pressure of an unprecedented exigency, was 
leatedly tested, and invariably with the same 
"fevourable results. A single instance will show 
le arduous nature of this work. 

We broke into their gallery some twelve fee" 
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from our wall about twdre o'clock at nigfat," i 
Lieutenant Hutcbiuson, "and Serjeant Day, i 
Superintending Miner, remained below, assisted || 
others, holding the entrance to their gallery n 
arrived. 

" On entering the enemy's gallery, I to<d( Coqi 
Thompson, of the 78th Highlanders, with me, and, 
obeerving the apparently great length of the enemy'B 
mine, proceeded cautiously to extinguish the light^ 
so as to keep ourselves in darkness as we advanced. 
At this time the enemy were iu the mine at or near 
their shaft, which, contrary to their usual practice, 
they evidently wished to bold uninjured. Tbej 
generally fill them in at once when we take their _ 
gallery. 

" I proceeded, extinguishing the lights, nntil | 
distinctly saw the enemy at the far end, and 
advance further would be to advance i 
of light. I therefore lay down and waited, i 
preparations above, carried on under Lieute 
Tulloch, were not yet ready. "Whilst lying there, 
I saw a sepoy with musket at trad advance down 
the mine, and when within forty feet of him fired at 
him. My pistol missed fire, and, before Corpora] 
Thompson could hand me his pistol, the sepoy had 
retreated. After remaining some time longer, I 
placed another man with Corporal Thompson, and 
went up to get an officer down, as I felt it required 
a very steady man down there to support n 
we were laying the charge, and making varii 
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arraDgements, whicli utterly precluded our watering 
against an enemy's advance at the Bame time, Lieut. 
Hay, of the 78th Highlanders, then commanding 
the picket, kindly volunteered and took up my old 
post. liicut. TuUoch and Sergeant Day quickly got 
the powder down, and all arrangeinenta ready, when 
we then withdrew Lieut. Hay behind the partial 
barricade wc had formed ; and whilst here, still 
watching with Corporal Thompson, he got two shota 
at another man who attempted to come down the 
mine, and apparently wounded him. The enemy 
made no more attempts to come down the mine, 
but went outside their building, and came over our 
heads, apparently with the intention of breaking 
through. After some quarter of an hour's walking; 
over head, they, I conclude, cuuld not find the direc 
tion of the mine, and retreated into the house. 

" Our charge of 50 lbs. which I had laid outside 
our banicade, and eighty-two feet up the enemy's 
gallery, was soon tamped, and the charge iired by 
Lieutenant TuUoch. The charge being laid with 
nine feet of sand-bag tamping behind it, and none 
in front, the main force of tbe powder acted towards 
the enemy's shaft, but it toot down forty feet back- 
wards towards us, leaving us forty feet to use as a 
listening gallery. I deduce the enemy's mine to be 
200 feet long and upwards, from the reconnoitering 
of Lieutenant Hay and myself before we commenced 
laying oui' charge, and from the position of the 
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boiues it cftmc from. The j^ery had 
air-tioles and was thorongtly ventilated." 

A few incidents of these memontble seren weeks 
were given by the General in a letter, which did not 
reach Bfiiin antJl after the acconnt of his decease. 
It had been impossible for him to forward any com- 
munications, so entirely was his position belea^ered. 
Only onee before in his military experience had he 
found himself suTTOimded to such an insuperal 
extent, and that was at Jellalabad. Even there 
isolation wa^ not as extreme as it was at present 
Lucknow. 

It was remarkable that Dr. Brydon, who was 
llavelock, under similar desperate circumatances at 
Jellalabad, v&s also nith bim at Lucknow. 

At length there was the hope that he might get 
tidings of himself and of his son conveyed to tbeii 
anxious ones on the Rhine, and he wrote accoi 
ingly. The letter told in a few words of their' 
dreadful conflict through the city. The Bevoftl 
privations they had been subjected to were inti-: 
mated rather than narrated. Kindnesses by whidt' 
they had been cheered were gi-atefuUy acknowledged. 
Expectation of rescue by Sir Colin Campbell was 
hopefully expressed. There had, alas ! been disaster 
by which his wife and children would be especially 
distressed. Henry bad been wounded amidst the 
melee, whilst fighting through the city. On hearing 
what had happened, the husband of hia cousin Maiy 
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THORNHILL, 2 DO 

undertook, of his own accord, to go at once and 
render him what help he could. Too disinterested 
to calculate what might hefaJl him personally, and 
too magnanimous to leave his relative to his fate, he 
Boaght hiin out amidst the fire of the foe, and found 
him seriously damaged in the left arm. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing him to the Residency, hut it waB 
with the loss of his own life. In saving his comrade 
he had sacrificed himself. One ball sti-uck him, and 
then another, but on he went with his wounded 
cousin in his charge, until he had placed him in a 

I place of safety, and then right heroically, with his 
V irife in fullest sympathy with his devotion, he laid 
■ down to die. 

The letter of the General will be read with the 

II -greater interest, as it was the last but one which he 
k TfTote to his family : — 



"Lucknow, Nov. 10, 1857. 

"You will wonder at not having received a letter 

by the two last mails. It will be best to begin 

• at the beginning of the story. Sir James Outram 

brought up my reinforcements on the 18th and 19tb 

September. I threw a noble bridge of boats across 

the Ganges, and reached the further bank with 

2,500 men. Sir James announced that I should 

have the honour of relieving Lucknow, and that he 

would accompany my force only as Chief Com- 

1^ miasioner and as a volunteer. I beat the enemy 

L the 21st at Munghnlvara, and again at Alum 




2Go TBK axuMM or 

Bae4i Bhsjon on the 23d. .... Wei 
tbiDa^ a loBg soboib and piMr^ a 
td bniUii^i, a file from the K■iBtTBa^^ <k J 
PaUoe, Dtida- whidi notliiiig coald hue Ihcd. 
Abont tbu time an orderlj bnmg^ op muSigewc 
tfaat H. wu aeveniy wooDded. Xigfat was *™™j 
oo, and Sir James nished to pot the troops ibId 
a palace and real them ; bnt I gtnm^ npocaeated 
the necessity of reinforcing tlie ^niaoi), leat it 
ihould be attacked and snTprised in the darkneai. 
So the 78th Highlanders and the Seikh Regiment of 
Ferosqwre were called to the front. Sir James and 
I and two of the Staff put ourselt'eB at tbetr head, 
and on we charged through streets of loopboled 
houses, fired at perpetually, and over trenches cut 
in the road, until we reached in triumph the be- 
leugucrcd RcBidency. Then came three cheers &om 
the troops, and the famished gatriaon found mock- 
turtle soup and champagne to regale me with as 
their deliverer. But the rest of my force and guns 
could not he brought in until the evening of the 
20th, and by that time I had lost 535, killed, wounded, 
and Diiuaing. Since that night we have been more 
clotwly blockaded than in Jellalabad. We eat & 
reduced ration of artillciy bullock beef, chupatties, 
and rice; but tea, coffee, augar, soap, and candles 
arc unknown luxuries The noble con- 
duct of Mr. Martin Guhbins I must next record. 
My head-quarters were established in the house of 
the late Mr, Ommaney, who was killed during the 
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uege. Gubbins sent to invite me and all my Sttiff 
to come and liye in his better bouse. To thia I 
would not consent, but commended to bis core my 
two wounded officers, Col, Tytler and H., and he 
bas cared for tbem aa if they were his children. 
I dine witli him once a-week, and he keeps me 
supplied with excellent sherry, without which it 
would have gone ill with me, for I find it not bo 
easy to starve at siity-three as at forty-seven. The 
enemy fire at us perpetually with guna, mortars, 
and musketry, but our casualties are not very 

numerous I should hare told you that 

Benaley Thomhill volunteered to go out and bring 
H, in. Alas ! be received one bad wound over the 
eye, which injured the skull, whilst another ball 
broke in pieces his right arm. It was amputated. 
He lingered many days, and then died in the 
hospital, leaving Mary a young widow. Their only 
infant had died some time before. We are now 

daily expecting Sir Colin Campbell I 

visit the whole of my posts in the palaces and 
gardens with my Staff, oa foot, daily; but my 
doctor bas advised me to take something strengtben- 
Dg until we can get upon good diet again." 

Thus was Bensley Thorahill'a death announced in 
the pubhc papers ; — 

"Died at Lucknow on the 12th of October, 1857, 
&om wounds received on the 26tb of September, 
when nobly beading a party to bring in some 
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wounded men that had been left behind wheD 
Generals Outram and Havelock forced their way 
into the Residency on the previous erening, 
J. Bensley Thorahill, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, aged twenty-five years and sis months- 
He had got in all the wounded cscept twelve 
men, and was taking the eldest son of General 
Sir Henry Ilavelock into a place of safety when 
wounded, and as he entered a gateway a Sepoy 
from the opposite house sent a ball through his 
right arm ; he tied his handkerchief ronnd his 
shattered arm, and went on with his noble and 
humane duty, and when returning the same Sepoy 
fired at him again, the ball wounding bim over the 
temple, and leanng him insensible. He was taken 
to the hospital, and his right arm was amputated 
that night. He lingered sixteen days, and died of 
exhaustion from loss of blood, and want of food and 
nourishment that the place was destitute of. He 
was previously twice wounded in the heroic defence ■ 
of the Lucknow garrison, and was bonourabH 
named in General Inglis's despatch of the 25d 
of September. He will be sincerely lamented 1 
all who were acquainted with his upright i 
Christian character. He has left a young widow a 
eighteen {a niece of the brave General Sir Hei 
Havelock], who has to mourn the loss of both htH 
husband and infant child, after all the pnvatioia 
and sufferings she endured with the heroic garrison 
at Lucknow. Her husband got his death-wound in 
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doing a brave, humane, and CHrbtian act ; and had 
lie lived, the highest honour, that of the Victoria 
Cross, would have beeo hia. This is some consola- 
tion to her, and to hia widowed mother," 

The sagacity of his medical man had obseired for 
some time that the General's vigour was on the wane. 
No actual surrendering had he evincei), either to any 
sense of lassitude or to any demand for repose, A 
dominant will pereaiptorily insisted on the suppres- 
sion of any complaint, and on the unfaltering 
employment of every power both of body and mind. 
More necessaiy than ever were his vigilance and hia 
energy both day and night. They must, therefore, 
be maintained. It was kind of the doctor to put 
hini on his guai'd, still he had no option. 

But he must at his time of life be cautious. The 
privations of the last few weeks had considerably 
.weakened bim, and the extraordinary fatigue which 
he had undergone rendered it rather urgently in- 
cumbent that he should take care. There were 
•ymptoms, he was assured, which it would be moat 
unwise to overlook. 

lie had no desire to overlook them. He would 
.take what care he could. At the same time, even if 
heart and flesh should fail, he must do his duty to 
his countr)', and that demanded from him just now 
the vigilant protection of the Residency from its 
ruthless and raging foes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RESCUE ACCOMPLISHED. 



Time had been wcaiing on. October had passed, and 
November was now dragging its days and weeks 
anxiously along j the hopes of the garrison meanwhile 
existing as they beat could, upon the scanty intelli- 
gence bi-ought in by spies, or communicated to them 
through a semaphore that had been extemporized upon 
the Alum Bagh. About the 12th they were made 
acquainted with the advance of Sir Colin Campbell 
from Cawnpore, and of his jmiction with Brigadier 
Grant's column then on its way to Lucknow; and 
on the eveniug of the same day they heard of bis 
arrival at Alum Bagh. On the morning of the 
15th the march of the General to the Residency 
with a force of 5,000 men was telegraphed, and 
from that moment every one was on the watch 
to mark his progi'css. Regardless of the danger, 
courageous spirits mounted to the tower of 
the Kesidency, while not a few joined the look- 
out on the top of the Post-office. Here thfy 
were able to mark bis course^ while the 
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and fire indicated plainly hia sttady advance to their 
relief. 

Instead of crossing the canal at the bridge of the 
Char Bagh, as Havelock had done, on leaving the 
Alum Bagh Sir Colin at once divei^ed to the right, 
crossing the country to the Dilkoosha, a small palace 
BUiTounded by gardens, about three miles from the 
Residency. The sun was in its strength, and the 
route lay through meadow land and young sugar 
canes, but the troops, inspired with the iron 
energy of their leader, made light of these obstacles. 
After a rmining fight of two hours they di-ove the 
enemy down the park to the Martiniere, leaving that 
building, as well as the Dilkoosba, in the hands of 
Sir Colin Campbell. From this point his course to 
the Residency was successively disputed by the 
enemy, entrenched in great force in a series of 
Strongly -fortified buildings. 

Early next morning Sir Colin began his march on 
the Sikunder Bagh, a strong square building, sur- 
roimded by a wall of solid masonry — as usual, loop- 
holed alt round. It was evident that the enemy was 
here in great force, and that the possession of the place 
would be hotly contested. A village on the opposite 
side of the road was also held by them. It was neces- 
aary to at once reduce the Siknnder Bagh, and to drive 
the enemy from fJie village. The General saw that to 
efiect this, artillery was wanted in a position that could 
not be reached without passing between a raking 
eross-fire from the village and the Sikimder Bagh. 
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The necessary orders were given, and in a inamwit 
two batteries^ one of the Bengal and another of the 
Royal Artillery^ were galloping their gana thiaugh 
a perfect stream of fire. This done, a <ia^*Ti«g 
line of bayonets, belonging to the 53d and the 
Highlanders, closing ronnd the loop-holed viDag!^ 
cleared it at a nuu Ahead of these two regimenti 
the mutineers occupied ground on the left of oar 
advance in deep masses ; but neither the strength of 
their ranks nor their numbers were of any avail against 
our brave soldiers. They swept across the ground with- 
out firing until they had faced the enemy, then came 
the sharp gleams of fire, and the quick rattle, as of 
a single shot, and the bayonet in its terrible strength 
concluded the work. The mutineers were dispersed 
and driven across the plain, the 53d chasing them 
in skirmishing order, while the 93d seizing the 
abandoned barracks, turned them into a military 
post. 

'^ The sight from the Residency," says an eye- 
witness, " was very fine. We could see the enemy 
retiring, and our guns advancing, through openings 
in the trees. Occasionally a staff officer was seen 
dashing across, and once a group of mounted officers, 
supposed to be Sir Colin and his staff, appeared and 
disappeared again. The firing of heavy guns, and 
the smoke rising in the clear air, with occasional 
glimpses of the troops, added greatly to the effect of 
a naturally beautiful landscape.^' 

Meanwhile the artillery had been battering the 
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walla of tlie Sikunder Bagli with little effect. At 
last a breach was made — a hole of two feet square, 
and then began a cliarge which for heroic daring 
has never been surpaaaed, and rarely equalled. The 
Sikhs and Highlanders rushed to the wall, and 
through that hole — for breach it could not be called — 
they flung themselves in upon the foe. The entrance 
once effected, woe to the mutineers ! From the 
piTson they had chosen there was no escape, except 
through baiTed windows high up in the building, 
and through the barricaded gate which was within a 
few yards of the cannon's mouth. What passed 
within that house of horrors none who survive care 
to tell. IS'ow and then a plumed bonnet and a 
tartan plaid were laid upon the grasa without the 
bloodstained entrance. . Beneath them lay a stalwart 
form whose eye will never more gladden the northern 
cottage from which the dead man came. Hour after 
hour passed in that awful struggle. As we read of 
the storming of the Sikunder Bagh, it may seem a/ 
if it had been the work of a single hour. It wa» 
the work of several hours. Anxious men stood round 
this crater outside, wondering how the battle sped 
and when it would be won. 

Bnt the volcano within the thick walla still 
raged like a fiery furnace, and life was its costly 
fuel. Gradually the sphere of action widened as 
different parts of the building were carried and 
allowed the entrance of fresh men; hut not more 
than four hundred soldiers of oar army were at any 
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inomrotinsde, and, once in, there wu no egicn. He 
mutineers, whoK numbers were «t fiist 
ing, straggled hard for life against the 
column. At last the struggle closed; the mil of 
death was done ; the Sikunder Bagh do DHire iabr- 
cqitcd their march of mercy; and as thev looked 
on the piles of dead, men were constrained to sa^, 
" Here surely is retribution for Cawnpore." 

Sir Colin's march was next opposed by the Shah 
Nujjecf, a mosque, surrounded by a garden, pro- 
tected by a strong ■wall. " The wall of the oi- 
closure of the mosque," says Sir Colin, "was hx^ 
holed with great care. The entrance to it had been 
covered by a regular work Jii masonrj', and the top 
of the building was crowned with a parapet. From 
this, and from the defences in the garden, am un- 
ceasing fire of musketry was kept up trora the ooo^ 
mcnccment of the attack. 

"This position was defended with great resolutiaa 
against a heavy cannonade of three hours. It wss 
then stonned in the boldest manner by the 93d 
Highlanders under Brigadier Hope, supported by a 
battalion of detachments under Major Bamston, 
who was, I regret to say, severely wounded; Cap- 
tain Pee! leading up his heavy guns with extra- 
ordinary gallantry within a few yards of the 
building, to batter the massive stone walls. The 
withering fire of the Highlanders effectually covered 
the Naval Brigade from givat loss; but it was an 
action almost unexampled in war. Captain Ped 



behaved very nmch as if lie bad been laying the 
Shannon alongside an enemy's frigate, 

" This brought the day'a operations to a close." 

No pen can describe the intense interest with 
which Sir Cohn's progress had been watched by the 
gairison. They could see every step he took, and 
marked how every impediment raised by the enemy 
was brushed aside, until he reached the Situnder 
Bagh and the mosque, -while every gun he fired 
wakened an ceho in many an anxious heart among 
those he was hastening to relieve. 

Meanwhile, Generals Outram and Havelock 
had been making every preparation to aid him 
when he should approach near enough for them 
to operate with safety to then.' own position. 

The following extracts fi'om Haveloek'a last 
despatch, narrating these operations, wiil now be 
read with melancholy intei-est : — 

" The progress of the relieving force under his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was anxiously 
watched, and it was detei-mined that as soon as he 
should I'eacb the Sikimder Bagh, about a mile and 
a-balf fi-om the Residency, the outer wall of the ad- 
vance garden of the palace, in which the enemy had 
before made several breaches, should be blown in by 
the mines previously pi-epared; that two powerful 
batteries erected in the enclosure should then open 
on the insurgents' defences in front, and after the 

lired effect had been produced, that the ti-oops 
itould storm two buildings known by the names of 
T 3 
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iLe Hcm-khaiiay or Decr-hDose, mnd the Stom 
En^lne-'ri'jrL^. Under iheae alsq, three TnriMig KaJ 
been driTen. 

^' It wa.« ueertamed, about eleven mjil^ that Sir 
Colin Campbell was operating against the SOniiider 
Bacrh. Tae expkisioQ. of the mizies in the gMnlpw 
waA theretore or^kred. Their actioQ "waM, however, 
comparatively feeble, so the batteries had the douUe 
t3.^k of completing the demc^tion ol the wall and 
prostrating and breaching the works and the baOd- 
inirs bevond it. Brigadier Evre commanded in the 
left batten-; Captain Olpherts in the right; Captain 
Maude shelled firom six mortars in a more retired 
quadrangle of the palace. The troops were formed 
in the square of the Chuttur Munzill^ and bron^ 
up in succession through the approaches^ which in 
evcrv direction intersected the advance srarden. At 
a quarter past three two of the mines at the Hem- 
khana exploded with good effect. At half-past three 
the advance sounded. It is impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm ^ith which this signal was received 
by the troops. Pent up in inaction for upwards 
of six weeks, and subjected to constant attacks^ they 
felt that the hour of retribution and glorious exer- 
tion had returned. 

" Their cheers echoed through the courts of the 
palace, responsive to the bugle sound, and on they 
rushed to assured \dctor}\ The enemy could nowhere 
withstand them. In a few minutes the whole 
of the buildings were in our possession, and have 
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since been armed with cannon and steadily bcld 
against all attack." 

" On the next day," (wc now quote from Sir 
Colin's despatch,) " eomminiications were opened to 
the left I'ear of the barracks to the canal, after over- 
coming considerable difficulty. Captain Peel kept 
up a steady cannonade on the building called the 
mesahonse. This building, of considerable size was 
defended by a ditcli about twelve feet broad, and 
acarped with masonry, and beyond that a loop-holed 
mud wall. I determined to use the guna as much 
as possible in taking it. 

"About three p.m., when it was considered that 
men might be sent to storm it ivithout much risk, it 
waa taken by a company of the 90th Foot, under 
Captain Wolseley, and a picquet of Her Majesty's 
53d, under Captain Hopkins, supported by Major 
Bamston's battalion of detachments, under Captain 
Guise, Her Majesty's 90th Foot, and some of the 
Punjaub Infantiy, under Lieutenant Powlett. The 
mesB-houae was carried immediately with a rush. 

"The ti'oops then pressed forward with great 
vigour, and hned the wall separating the meas- 
house from the Motee Mahal, which consists of a 
wide enclosure and many buildings. The enemy 
here made a last stand, which was overcome after an 
hour, openings having been broken in the wall, 
through which the troops poured, with a body of 
sappers, and accomplished our communications with 
the Uesidency. 



3ni;rwir*S«s. *^>i imci' i g Sr James Ontnin and 
5ir HeTETT Hav^uxk. mho came oat to meet me 
Wd.»« zi^ aRftWL waE» ac aa end. 

^T&e rusf of che besesed samaon liad been 



Wbx a gngetfm: vas tsat ! Tbe Iitxi Chief Sir 
CoLin. wizk zkt d»c of battle sdD apcm him^ tbe 
^S'ATdSirJanKSy^'aiidtiiedTiiirHaFdock. Meetmg^ 
toix wiiile the waEb of the palaee vbeve they stxiod 
%vre sciU rererbenrxns wich the din <^ battle ; — fit 
a:zn!>>spbjere t*>r ihaz recnioa ! Tme knights these 
thi^ee brave hearts ! Each had periDed his life to 
rescue die helpless^ and one was aoon to lay his 
dovn worn ant in their defiance. 

^* Sir Colin Campbdl,*' says the author of ' The 
Siese of Lncknow/- ^'rwreived the hearty thanks 
and eoQsratulations of Sir James with evident 
satisfaction ; and General Havelock, not less delighted 
and proud, harangued the troops who had so gal- 
lantly carried out all the GHnmander-in-ChieTs 
brilhant manoeuvres, in that c(Hicise, and yet soul- 
stirnng language for which he was so weU known by 
his soldiers. While yet speaking, his attention was 
drawn to the place where his eldest son had just 
fallen, wounded by a musket ball fiom the enemy. 
Thou£:h his father's heart must have been then 
bleeding with anguish, and beating ¥rith curiosity to 
know the nature of the wound, the Greneral, with 
wonderful self-command, continued his discourse 
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without interruption, and then, only amidst thn cheers 
of the men who were unacquainted with the sad 
event which had just happened, left to visit his 
wounded son. Fortunately it was only a slight 
wound, and he soon recovered from the effects 
of it." 

It now became necessary to consider in what 
way the removal fi-om the Eesidency could be 
accomplished. To stay there would have been to 
ensure the recurrence of the hardships and disasters 
of the last seven weeks. They must depart without 
delay. It was determined by Sir Colin Campbell to 
effect his object by a ruse. Accordingly he made 
bis dispositions and continued bis fire, as if he 
intended to dislodge the enemy from their position 
around the Residency. Through several days this 
was done. Lines of picqueta were arranged, through 
which the women and children with the wounded 
were to he conducted to the Alum Bagb. Of this the 
rebels had no information, so that they kept on their 
murderous fire, as they deemed it, upon the garrison 
far into the night. Before midnight the departnre 
bad commenced. Leaving behind them many a sad 
memento of the losses they had suffered and of the 
ealamiticB they had endured, the rescued ones went 
forth hardly knowing whither they went. Pro- 
babihties were all against the hope that they might 
elude the observation of their fiendish and blood- 
thirsty foes. But greater was He who was for them 
LUtan all those who were against them. The caval- 
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anddut 
bad been 

veil Mctscunieiiy hspe siranBed At fagxtires, wbiht 
laif owifi.nuCTPi lore vpon tbeir dbmdoiiedl priaon- 
koae cmivTaoed «heKL At anailaiits bad no idea of 
tikabr escape. TVr fteaaab wot aa anxioiis and as 
via^Iiiicc » ^kMsb ibey bad bad dvir own wrm 
ani cbflitai bmeadi tbeir care, crincin^ Ae most 
ESKiiKtinf aocdcade to Kciire as fiv aa poesible tbe 
CQaraunm of eaiA wounded aoMier^ and the 
cmibrt ot' emg i i weaUr cbibL A fine subject tot a 
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and cmldmu tbieadiii^ tbeir dubioiis way firom im- 
pmdm^ dm^er to a place d afety amidst tbe dark- 
ness of a Ioql; Xofember nisbt. 

It bad been deemed desirable to take firom tbe 
BesidencT tbe treasure wbicb bad been accomnbited 
tbexe, and tbe jewels formerly beiongin^: to tbe 
Kin^ of Oade; tbis was fdkwin^ in tbe train 
of tbe eaTalcade. Hoar after boor passed witbont 
tbe occarrenee of a misbiq), and as morning drew on 
tbe impression deepened and encouraged erery heart 
that they were reallj safe. Daylight at lengdi 
rerealed to them their poeition^ and they saw tbe 
picqaets^ between wbose firiendly and effectiye shelter 
they bad been passing aQ the nigbt^ dosing in around 
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rtbem. To the delight of the gallant deliverers not 
a soul who had left Lueltnow was missing. One 
of the moat sagacious devices with which modera 
warfare ia acquainted was completely Bueceasful. 
The hope that had been so long deferred was 
realized; thus far the fugitives from the house of 
bondage were free. A subsequent march under the 
same truly patriarchal guardianship brought the 
rescued ones to the Alum Uagh. Havhig obtained 
what Teft'esbment was avaUahle for their manifold 
need, the wounded and the aick, with the children 
and women, were escorted on towards Cawnpore, on 
their way to Allahabad; God still wonderfully pre- 
serving them and honouring as with his special 
favour the self-denying and indomitable bravery 
which twice over had intei-posed for their relief. 
Happy had Haveloek been beyond expression as he 
bade the objects of his anxiety and the companions of 
his privations farewell. They were on their way, he 
trusted, to scenes at once peaceful and secure ; he 
would remain and fulfil his duty, that in time to 
come the scenes about Lucknow might be peaceful 
and secure too. The day would dawn on India 
when they should beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, when 
nation would not lift up sword against nation, 
neither should they learn war any more, — when, 
to adopt his own words, " the honours and miseries 
' of belligerency would be unknown." 
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HA^'ELOCK'S PEACEFUL DEATH. 
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Befokb the brave-liearted General had reached the 
comparative repose of the Dilkoosha it was ascertained 
bej-ond all doubt that he was seriously unwell. He 
was evincing great satisfaction at the rescue which 
had been so gloriously accomplished, and accepting 
with grateful appreciation the marked attention which 
was paid to him on all sides. It might have been 
thought that he was only temporarily indisposed; 
that now his anxieties were so far alleviated, he 
would presently rally and regain bis health. 

Such hope, however, was delusive. Symptoms of 
indigestion first disclosed themselves ; but they were 
presently suppressed, and be was pronounced better. 
The 20th of November had closed upon him with 
some promise of continuous amendment ; but, before 
midnight unmistakeable signs of dysentery made 
their appearance. Everything was done which 
medical science or friendly sympathy could suggest; 
and, by the forenoon of the 21st, there were indica- 
tions of improvement. 
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characteristic nuDdfulncss of home, one 
first tilings which he had done on the 
relief of the Residency waa to write to his family. 
Other letters had indicated great apprehension of 
what might happen. This letter expresses nothing 
at which they might have been alai'med. 

Prospects were brightening, and he hoped that 
they should ere long bear away the surviving women 
and children to a place of safety, and that some of 
their own most pressing wants would in a meaaure 
be supplied. For weeks had they been unable to 
change any of their garments. Just as they c 
into the Residency, so had they continued night 
and day for forty days j harassed incessantly by the 
enemy, and beset «ith disease and death, without 
even the ordinary conveniences whereby they could 
be bodily refreshed. It would be better now. 

Information, too, had reached him of the esti- 
mate in which his country held him for his bravery, 
and of the first of the series of honours which had 
been conferred on him by the Queen. This waa 
cheering. He waa grateful, but as modest and 
unostentatious as ever. The children were remem- 
bered in a kindly message, and their brother, they 
were assured, though again wounded, was doing 
well: — 

"Nov. 19. — Sir Colin has come up with some 
5,000 men, and much altered the state of afi'aira. 
The papers of the 26th September came with him, 
announcing my elevation to the Commandership of J 
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the Bath for my first three hattles. I have fought 

nine more since Dear H. has heen 

a second time woimded in the same left arm. This 
second hit was a mnsket-hall in the shoulder. He 

is in good spirits^ and is doing well 

Love to the children I do not after 

aU see my elevation in the ' Gazette,^ but Sir Colin 

addresses me as Sir Henry Havelock 

Our baggage is at Alumbagh, four miles off; and 
we all came into this place with a single suit^ tvhich 
hardly any have put off for forty days/' 

This was the last letter that Havelock ever wrote. 
No more would he indite the graver or the pleasanter 
things for perusal and pleasurable conversation at 
Bonn. Henceforward the wedding day and the 
birthdays would pass uncommemorated by the grate* 
ful references of the conjugal and parental pen. 

The admonitions and encouragements which had 
been so habitually interspersed with the periodical 
correspondence of the last seven years had come to 
a perpetual end. Happily, however, though his coun- 
sels and his comforts would never again be ad- 
ministered to his beloved ones, they would hear that 
his counsels were found pre-eminently trustworthy, 
and that his comforts triumphantly availed as he 
passed through the valley of the shadow of death. 

It was now generally known that Havelock was very 
ill. He was not seen about among his companions- 
in-arms. They missed him in the places of military 
resort. There was sorrow lest, after all his self- 
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sacrificing exertioEs to rescue others, lie should him- 
self succnmb. 

To further the incipient improvement it was 
arranged to move him to the Diikoosha; the change 
of air being deemed of great importance at the crisis 
which he had just reached. 

Well aware was he of the danger which was im- 
pending. Yet, whilst he felt hia jeopardy to be extreme, 
he was thoroughly at I'est. The peace of God which 
pasaeth all understanding waa keeping hia heart and 
mind through JesusChriat. Shouldhe be about to pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death he would 
fear no evil. Why should he ? There were the rod 
and the staff to comfort him. There was " the 
ReauiTcction and the Life" awaiting to be the 
strength of his heart, and his portion for ever. 
How often had he cheered hia brethren by the 
assm-ances of life and immortality, when they were 
in thickest danger. How many times had he talked 
of Providence, of everlasting purposes, of the keys of 
Hades and of Death, of the destruction of the last 
enemy, of departure to be with Christ. With hia 
Bible in' his baud had he made good all his exhorta- 
tions. The believer in the Son of God could not be 
too confident of help all-sufficient, whenever he might 
come to die. 

And nowj having that aelf-same Bible before him, 1 
he could not be too confident. Where was the | 
sting of death, so far as he waa personally con- 
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oeraed? Where any power of harmnig him? 
Where any capability of mating him ashamed of 
his hope in Christ? Had not his gracious Ijoti 
been once within the power of the hst enemy? 
And what had he done with Him ? Had he retained 
Him within its grasp ? Conld he boast of perpetual 
dominion over Him? Was Jesus still amidst the 
degradation of the Arimathean's tomb ? 

Oh, how the Christian veteran on his couch 
understood the triumphant answer to such inquiries ! 
and how, as he remembered his Master's words, 
'' I was dead, but I am alive again ; and, behold, I 
am alive for evermore,'' he sang with melody in his 
heart, " Because He lives, I shall live also ! " 

True, the earthly house of his tabernacle must be 
dissolved. The grave would receive that into 
its dark and desolate domain : but it would not 
receive him. He should not die. He should not 
see corruption. There would be no cessation of his 
being; no intermission of his existence; no inter- 
ruption of his life. His consciousness would be 
continued, as would also his character, and his 
fellowship and union with Christ. Before his son, 
who was so considerately attending on him, could say 
that his father was no nlore, he would be singing, 
amidst the exulting impulses of his incipient immor- 
tality, '^ Thanks be unto God, who hath given me the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.^' 

So he mused and meditated, mingling faith with 
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what had been so fainiliar to him in the Scripture 
readings and exhortations of upwards of forty years. 
As the day so the strength was. He needed, juat 
then, strong consolation. The Master whom he had 
served and trusted most amply anpplied the need. 

The change to the Dilkoosha was a great comfort to 
the invalid. Further improvement was obaervedj and 
gladly reported. It might be that, though terribly 
reduced, be would survive. Only momentary was 
Buch a probability. Early on the 22d the disease 
assumed a malignant form ; and though it indicted 
no severe bodily suffering, yet it was evidently 
rapidly taking away his life. 

The confidence of the dying man became more 
and more profound. To have departed in the midst 
of hia family would have been an alleviation. 
Thoughts, fond and fatherly, followed one another 
towards his beloved ones far away on the Rhine, 
But God had willed that he should not go hence 
with their prayerful and sustaining utterances falling 
gently on his car. He, therefore, devoutly ac- 
quiesced ; and, remembering gracious promises about 
God's inalienable lovJngkindaess to the fatherless 
and the widow, he commended them to the Divine 
care, and then collected himself to enjoy the abun- 
dant entrance into the everlasting kingdom of our 
]jord and Saviour Jesus Christ. . 

The S3d passed iu the calmest submission to the 
Lord's will. Every faculty was active, and every 
sensibility of his nature in fullest power. No mere 
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indifference wa^ upon him. It was not because he 
did not choose to realize his position that he con- 
trived to be at peace. He knew that he was about 
to make the great transition &om the life that now 
is to that which -as to come. He remembered his 
unworthiness of all God's favours. He was actually 
conscious^ as he was lying there in his prostration^ 
of his perscmal desert of banishment from God. 
But then he was in Christ; and^ being there^ it 
was impossible he should perish. He must needs 
have everlasting life. 

His illustrious companion^ Sir James Outram, 
having called, he thought it right to say to him 
what was then upon his mind. ^^For more than 
forty years/' was his remark to Sir James, — " for 
more than forty years I have so ruled my life that 
when death came I might face it without fear.'' 

Often had they faced it together, even during that 
recent memorable advance for the relief of Lucknow. 
There, however, God had averted it ; but here it was 
present in all its power, and must be met. " So be 
it," was the imperturbed response of Outram's com- 
rade*; ^^I am not in the least afraid. To die is 

if 
gam. 

^' I die happy and contented," he kept on saying, 
knowing whom he had believed, and persuaded that 
he was able to keep what he had committed to him 
until that day. 

On the 24th his end was obviously near at hand. 
His eldest son was still his loving and faithful nurse. 
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himself^ it should be remembeFed, a wounded man, 
and specially needing kindly care. Waiting on his 
father with unflagging and womanly assiduity, he 
was summoned to hearken to some parting words. 

'^Come/^ said the disciple thus faithful unto 
death; ^^come, my son, and see how a Christian 
can die.^' — ^And Havelock died. 

'^Having served his own generation, by 
THE WILL of God, he fell on sleep.^' 

On the 25th a grave was prepared for his remains 
in the Alum Bagh, and Sir Colin Campbell, with his 
sorrowing comrades who had followed him through 
so many vicissitudes, buried him out of sight, in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection unto 
eternal life. 

" There gleams a coronet of light around our Hero's brow. 
But of far purer radiance than England can bestow ; 
He takes his place among his peers. His peers ! And 

who are they ? 
Princes of yon celestial spheres, "whom angel hosts obey. 
The heralds have made search, and found his lineage of 

the best. 
He stands amidst the sons of God, a son of God confessed ! 
He wears a glittering, starry cross, called by a monarch's 

name ; 
That monarch whose * Well done ' confers a more than 

mortal fame. 
At Futtehpore victorious, — victorious at Lucknow, 
The'gallant chief of gallant men is more than conqueror 

now J 

U 
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For his nrhole life was one stem fight against so fierce s 

foe. 
That only super-human might avails to lay him low. 
And he poMess'd a talisman, thro' which he won the day ; 
A hlood-red signature which kept the hosts of hell at hay. 
The hanner under which he serv'd can neyer know defeat. 
And so he lays his trophies down at his Great Captain's 

feet. 
There rest thee, Christian warrior, — rest from the two- 
fold strife — 
The hattle-fields of India, and the hattle-field of life ! 
Best in the presence of thy Lord, where trouble may not 

come, 
Nor thy repose be broken thro' by sound of hostile drum ; 
T%tr§t where no flaming Sun beats down on the un- 

shelter'd head ; 
AMiere no pale moon keeps mournful watch oyer the 

silent dead ! 
And when, in God's good time, this page of history shall 

be tum'd. 
And the bright stars be reckon'd up which in its midnight 

bum'd. 
Then shall the name of Havelock, the saintly, sage, and 

bold, 
Shine forth emblazoned gloriously in characters of gold! " 
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"HE BEING DEAD YET 8PEAEETH." 



Oott reverence for the memory of Havelock con- 
Btrains u8 to seek for the lessons which are to he 
learnt from his eventful life. It would he a reflection 
on his name, and a practical dishonour to his repu- 
tation, to let those lessons go nnleamt. If by pre- 
senting his example to general attention we can 
accomplish good, then we are sure he would have 
acquiesced in our doing so. K the naiTatiou of his 
history or the mention of his habits can be made sub- 
senient to the fonnation of sound character, and to the 
maintenance of upright conduct in other men, then 
we know he would have been content. And this 
should be attempted. It becomes his admiring 
couiitiymen to hearken to his voice, reminding us as 
it does of duties which wc arc sadly prone to neglect, 
and of privileges which we are far too ready to 
forego. 

Havelock speaks, and he eayb that, what- 
ever A man's secular activities, he ought 
TO FEAR God. 

u 2 
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Instantly it wQl be gnmted that oar aecnIaF ez^vge- 
menta are not more abacxbingdum. Ilia wcze. Tkrodgb 
the whole period of hia numhood lie ms oat procni- 
nently befi>re the worid, horing & good deal more 
than the ordinary ^iiare of hinrni and taxnaoil «^ij 
responsibility. 

But the first thin§ with, him was to aedL the kingdom 
of God and his Ei^teoasneai^ Tkalanrtbeaitaided 
to of course. He was not all day ko^ at his Kble, 
but he invanably pondered some poctkn of it every day. 
He was not continually in the outward act of prayer, 
bat he took care, aomdow or other, to be alone botb 
morning and evoiingy that he m^twordiipandbow 
dcywn. He was not constantly at ^oidh or cbapdl, 
bat he was there on the Lord'a-day, and not nnfie- 
qnently on other days besides. If for these engage- 
ments he coold not find time, he jnst made time. 
Even when so pressed as he was at JdQalabad, be 
got his comrades who were like-minded with himself 
together constantly that they mi^t j<Mn in worship- 
ping and in commending themsdres to God; and 
when on his beayiest marcbes it was determined to 
atart at some earlier boor than that which be bad 
allotted to bis derotiims, be arose qnite in time 
to bold nndistnrbed bis nsnal feUowship with God. 
He lired and be died, declaring that wbere there is 
a will there ia^a way. 

THiat has been done may be done again. 

Cto, saitb Havelock, as we are omtemplating 

^liness wbicb was nnrtnred by communion 
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with God, and whicK consisted in walking Lumbly 
with God, — go and do likemse. When you object 
the anxieties of your ivarehouscj remember the 
anxieties of iny tent. When you plead the distrac- 
tioiis of your bnsineBs, remember the diatraetions of 
my profession. When you vindicate joui- irreligious- 
neas, by urging the pressure of your occupations 
night and day, remember the pressure of my occu- 
pations at Ghuznee and Lucknow. Through God's 
grace, I could live godly in Christ Jcbus, so, if 
you will only try, ao can you. 

Havelock speaks, and he says that, what- 
ever A man'b hkavoidable absences prom 

HOME, BE OUGHT ASSIDUOUSLY TO CHEBIBH 
AFFECTIONATE ATTACHMENT SOR THOSE WHO CON- 
STITUTE QIS HOME. 

It was his lot to be separated for a long time together 
from hia wife and children, A sense of duty left 
him no alternative. Circumstances necessitated their 
absence from one another. But mutual attachment 
waa cultivated with most congenial assiduity. The 
interchange of aympathy between the father in his 
aohtarinesa on the Ganges or the Jumna, and the 
mother with her children oh the Ebinc, was uninter- 
rupted. Lettera by almost evei-y mail were both the 
evidence of well-sustained affection and the generous 
aliment by which the affection waa increased. He 
lived and he died evincing the imperativeness and 
the possibiLty of maintain ing the conjugal and the 
parental responsibilities uutamished and intact. i 
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What has been done may be done again. 
Go, saith Havelock, as you are contemplat- 
ing his \'irtuous and honourable married life, — go 
and do likewise. Repel the intrusion of the 
wrong by preoccupying your sensibilities with the 
right. Preclude the operation of the evil by sur- 
^ charging your sympathies with the good. Turn 
off your eyes from beholding vanity by keeping 
ever before you the images of darling children 
fondly listening as they are told about their absent 
father by your lealhearted loving wife. 

HaVELOCK speaks, and he says that, WHAT- 
EVER A man's virtues, he ought to trust for 

HIS SALVATION EXCLUSIVELY TO ChRIST ALONE. That 

he was virtuous and reputable is beyond doubt. To 
a long and most eventful life the reference may be 
made in confirmation. He was patriotic. He was 
unselfish. He was forgiving. He was veracious. 
He was temperate. He was pious. Not many of 
us should be found surpassing him were investigation 
to be made into our duties, whether towards God or 
man. By common consent he was a sound-minded, 
a right-hearted, and a good-living man. 

But he held himself to be personally unworthy 
of the Divine mercy. He had not continued in 
all things written in the book of the law to 
do them : consequently he was liable to the curse. 
But that would not befall him, if so be he 
would believe in Christ as the sacrifice and pro- 
pitiation for sin.' He did believe in Christ. He 
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submitted himself to the righteousness of God. 
Ilia sins were forgiven him. He was accepted in 
the Beloved. He became complete in Christ. 

"What has been done may be done again. 
Go, aaith Havclock, — as you are contemplating 
his quiet confidence in the intercession of out 
Great High Priest, — go and do likewise. Put no 
trust in your own doings, for what do they amount 
to at the best ? Have done with all reliance upon 
your integrity, and your loyalty, and your phi- 
lanthropy, for in evincing these you have ac- 
quired no merit at all ; you have simply performed 
your duty, and nothing EQOre, Be the good fathei', 
and the good neighbour, and the good citizen, by all 
means, but be the penitent sinner, ucvertheless. 
Through God's grace I renounced dependance on 
myself, and went and depended on the Savioui- ; so, 
if you tiy, so can you. 

Havelock speaks, and savs that, whatever a. 

man's liabilities to PEBSECDTION, HE OUGHT T* 

ABinE RESOLUTELY BY HIS CONVICTIONS OF WHAt 

IS aight. No secret was it to him that if he con- 
fessed Christ before men, he must expect persecution 
in some or other of its different forms. Not the most 
congenial ivith his rehgious habitudes and predilec- 
tions would be the associations and companionships of 
militai-y life. Would he not, under such cii'cumstancea 
as his, conceal his evangelic piinciplcs, and imitate 
Joseph of Arimathea, who was a disciple of Jes 
but secretly, for fear of the Jews ? He revolved 
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question tboTightfuliy, and presently he was ready 
with his reply. Show him that what he meant to do 
was wrong, and he would instantly leave it undone. 
Make it evident that it was at least doubtful or 
premature, and he would postpone it until it couTd 
be reconsidered and ascertained ; hut, once admit 
that the course which he projected was in itself pre- 
Hcribed by the grace and the pro\-idence of God, 
and an objector might forthwith hold his peace, 
" I have opened my mouth unto the Lord," was 
his answer then, "and I cannot go back." He 
was not ambitious of singularity, but he was 
bent upon obedieuce. He was perfectly aware that 
he might be mistaken, but he exercised himnB lf U 
have always a conscience void of offence toward G 
and toward men. 

What has been done may be done again, 
saith Havelock, as you ai-e contemplating 
indexible adherence to his convictions- 
do likemae. Tell the employer who bids yoa. i 
falsify and defraud, that you must rrfuse 
bidding. Tell the counsellor who misquotes ■ 
apostolic text, about being all things to all i 
that you must have something better than misqui 
tion. Tell the men of this time-scn'ing, moof 
grasping, self-seeking, luxurious generation, that, 
politic or impolitic, competency or uo competency, 
through good report or through evil report, you, the 
individual man, mean fearlessly to do the right a 
straightforward thing. Tell yourself, when by n 
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r belief you get entangledj and embarrassed^ ond dis- 
heartened, that light ia sown for the righteous and 
gladness for the upright in heart; and then, hoping 
against hope, bravely hold on your way. Through 
God's grace I outbraved and outlived the oppoaitiou 
which threatened and impeded me; so, if you try, 
so can you, 

Uavelock speaks, anu sAva that, whatever 

A man's PaOFESSIONAL CALLING, HE OUGHT TO 
AIM EVANGELICALLY AT DOING GOOD. 

Most sincerely did he esteem all faithful ministers 
of Christ, Upon the seiTices which they conductfid 
was he a constant attendant, whenever he had the 
opportunity. For a stated and settled adminis- 
tration, both of the word and ordinances of the 
Gospel, he c\"iuced the highest possible respect. 

► In no degree would he heedlessly infringe upon 
what be always held to be an insritutiou of 
the Head of the Church. At the same ■time, 
when those around him were perisliing for lack of 
knowledge, and there were none ready to interfere to 
prevent tlie consummation of the calamity, he felt 
constrained to interfere himself. The fact that, ia 
the apostolic times, men who were not specially 
ordained went everywhere pi-eacbing the Word, came 
up to his recollection; and, as the result, he felt 
that, under the cireunistaucea, he must preach, lie 
could expound to the inquiring the meaning of Christ's 
gracious invitations, and he could enforce upon the 
thoughtless the lesBOns of Christ's solemn itdmoni- 
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tion. He began the effort and he CDotinued it to the 
last j often, if not in every case, most diligently 
preparing, in ovder by the manifestation of the truth, 
to commend himself to every man's conscience in 
the sight of God, 

What has been done may be done afrain. Go, 
saith Havelock, as you are contemplating his 
e\'angelic senices at the Sliivey-dagoon and Jel- 
lalabad, — go, and do likewise. Never be ashamed 
of Christ. If you believe that your servants, 
your neighbonrs, your companions, are, whilst 
unconverted, dead in trespasses and sins, take 
care to tell them of their danger. If you are well 
assured that not one of them need to remain dead in 
trespasses and sins another houi', the Holy Spirit 
being most willing to make them alive unto God, 
render your assm-ance the ground of action, without 
delay or hesitation, and beseech them to invoke the 
new heart, through the intei-cession of the Son of 
God. Break with the selfishness that has been 
withholding you. Renounce the indolence that has 
been hindering you. Correct the mistake that has 
been misleading you. Through God's grace I was 
enabled to exhort, and to warn, and to encourage, 
even ao that many were converted from the eiTor of 
their ways : so, if you try, so will you be enabled 
also, 

HaVELOCK SFEAK9, AND HE SATS THAT, WHAT- 
EVER A man's ecolbsiabtical or theologicae pre- 
ferences, HE OUGHT TO SHOW BROTBERLY REGARD 
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K)R ALL WHO LOVE OUR LoRD JeSUS ChRIST IN 
BINCBRITY. 

No doubt was there, within his cirelej of the pre- 
ferences which he cherished for one of the various 
bodies of which Christ's Church is now composed. 
His correspondence and his conversations, and his 
conduct generally, made his denominatiouai prefer- 
s plain. It was not his habit to make light of 
any portion of his Lord's discovei-cd will, Latitu- 
dinarianism, in every aspect of it, waa held in utter 
disrepute. 

But in equal disrepute did he hold every aspect of 
sectaiianism. Enough for him that a man was a 
servant of the Lord Christ. 

What has been done may be done again. 
Go, saith Havelock, as you are contemplating 
his large-hearted Christian charity, go and do 
likewise. Give way to the warmer impulses of 
your regenerated nature. Remember the Master's 
memorable reproof to the disciples who boasted 
. that they had forbidden a. man, because he fol- 
lowed not with them. Read the apostolic injunc- 
tions to receive one another, as Christ aiso hath 
received ua to the glory of God : — " Whereunto 
you have already attained, walk by the same mle, 
mind the same thing." Speak the truth, as you 
have been assisted to apprehend it, but always speak 
the truth in love. Through God's grace I was 
enabled to be valiant for the truth ujion the earth, 
whilst I kept the unity of the spirit in the bond ^ 
f peace. So, if you tiy, will you be enabled also. 



800 "he deing dead yet sfeaketh." 

HaTELOCE SF£AKS, AMD HE SAYB TEAT, WHATEVXh 

A man's matckity of Christian espebience, bs 

OITQBT TO CONTINUE DILIGENTLT yAtTttFDI ET«» 
UNTO DEATH. 

Firm was his belief in the inviolable security td 
the saints of God. Like an anchor to hia soul, bofli 
sure and steadfast, was the persuasion that no child 
of God could ever perish. That every gennine 
Christian would be kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation, he knew ; but then, 
he knew besides that every genuine Christian 
would keep himself in the love of God, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ imto 
eternal life. Beyond all fair question was the 
guarantee of perseverance on God's part; beyond 
kU fair question aUo was the duty of perseverance 
on his own part. Hence, bis patient continuance in 
well-doing. Hence, hia pressing towards the 
mark for the prize of his high calling. Hence, 
his dihgence to be found of his Lord in peace. 

What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as we are contemplating him in 
the act of bis departure in the Alum Bagh, go and 
do likewise. I have found the necessity to be impera- 
tive to run with patience the race that was set before 
me. I have derived no satisfaction fi-om the 
iscenccs of former times, except as they have 
confirmed by the habits of the present time, 
been constrained to continue in the grace of God, 
hold fast the profession of my faith, to cleave unto the 
jjOcd with purpose of heart; — and now, though I 
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walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I fear no evilj for He ia ■with me ; his rod and his 
staff they comfort me. Through God's grace 1 hava 
been cnahled to tight the good fight, to finish my 
course, to keep the faith; so, if you try, so will you 
be enabled also. 

One distinguished soldier reminds us of another. 
See the one: be is dying, and thus he speaks, — 
" Come and show me that & man nho was 
at one time in a state of grace can never fall away 
from grace : if you can show me that, I die content ; 
not else." See the other: he ia dying, anil thus he 
speaks, — " Come and see how a Christian can die. 
I have ao ruled my life for more than forty years 
that when it came I might face death without fear. 
I die happy and contented. 'l"hank God for my 
hope in the Saviour ! We shall meet in heaven." 

Who dies like that ? "Vl^ho are tranquU, not tcrri- J 
fled; confident, not doubtful; expectant, not deso- I 
late ; joyous, not sad ? The meu who rule their 1 
lives as did Ilavelock ; the men who live the 1 
life which they live in the flesh, a life of faith upon ■ 
the Son of God; the men who continue and cud aafl 
they began, rejoicing in Christ Jesus and having Bdifl 
confidence in the flesh. ■ 

Being dead! Yes, a nation mourns his loss;'! 
and, judging from such indications as the lowering 1 
of their colours halfmast-high by one fleet aft» 1 
another as his death was heard of in the UnitedJ 
States, other nations, we gather, sympathize witlH 
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our sense of loss. The coantry will liave liim 
licniotired. India demands the celebration of hia , 
deeds. The world must know that we hold hjja i 
renown. 

Be it so. But one thing is incumbent ; 
of all. Let evei-y reader of this Sketch be per- 
sonally a follower of him, as he followed Christ. 
Let him go and imitate bia c^iample; and whether 
he be the statesman, or the magistrate, or thej 
lawyer, or the physician, or the soldier, or i 
merchant, or the yeomaa, or the artisan, or 1 
shopkeeper, or the assistant, or the domestic servanda 
bring out in the habitudes of a rehgious life henc&t 
forward the indehhle eulogium, 

" SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HENRY HAVELOCK." 

That will be legible when the sculptured inscription! 
will be illegible. That will tell when the granite n 
and the marble are unavailing. That will he an 

honour done to him of which Christ will take 
grateful cognisance. That will be an association 
with his name which shall be consummated gloriously 
when in his company we ascribe all might, majesty, 
and dominion to Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
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"ARMYPHATEHUNION, FOE BOTH OFFICERS AND MEN. 

F>lhBr"«hi?Si.talw«ven.'°^(M»U. JtiH.'lo!) ™° ot I sm i. my 

ihinB»^Hliii'gi<iia."m, HTba^us.'"*' "ohB™'. u")' "'" ''"^' 

" You are inTited to unite on tko £r>t of eaoti montli speci- 
ally, and a!«o eveiy Sunday rooming, with others of tlic Lord's 
people formerly in the army, or doit serving at homo and abroad, 
in either eooial or prirate prayer, as may be moat e 
each locality. The fulloiMiig objecta nro suggested : 

" 1. That we may have a deeper sense of our own auitulnoES, 
tiilure, and neglect in waCohing uoto prayer for opportonities to 
serve and glorify oar God. 

" 3, That, aa children of God, wa may increasingly maiiifeat 
our union with Jesus, our risen Lord, by a lile more aimply 
devoted to hb aervice, a mora watehful, anhdued, and prayerful 
spirit, with greater delight in His word — mure oneDess witli His 
people and love for the souls of Dthere, greater aelf-denial and 
Tictory over the world, the lleah, and the devil, and tlmt we may 
energetieally aeett to honour ond uaa tho Lord's-day. 

" 3. That, iu dependance on the Holy Spirit, more energy 
nay be used fur the sprmd of the truth as it is in Jesus, lo the 
army, and that Ood may be pleased to blesa the elforts already 
made, to the convBTsion of many, Bud tho strengthening of those 
converted to stand out as good soldiers of Jesua Christ. 

" 4. Tliat oiu* hearts may be raiaed up in praiae and thankigiDinff 
to God for His loviog-kmdneBS and long-suffering towarda ug, 
sparing ua till now, and giving uh ang deaire to use those open 
doors of service which He sttU graciously affords us — as wb!1 as 
for every meaaura of blessing which has followed the means 
already used. 

" 5. That we fail not to remember the Queen, and sU those 
who are in poaitiona of authority and teeponubiUty, daoger, or 
difliciilty, OS well as all ministers, aehoolmnatcrs, schools, hospi- 
tals, widows, wivEB, and children connected with tha service. 

" 6, That we oeinowledgo with thankfulness that, within two 
at three months of the isaulog of the first edition of this paper, 
a Union for Prayer for the Royal Navy, and anolhar for tho corps 
of Royal Engineers, nero circiikt»d in a aimilar manner to our 
own. The day and hour iiied by tlie former is every Suuday, 
from seven to eleven A.U., and the latter Hvery Monday. Withiu 
ail months 300 names were recorded on our hst. 
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